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The most important decision 
a man and wife may ever make 


OOK DEEP into the hearts of two people about to 
say, “I do!’ and you'll see—a dream home. 

For marriage means a home. And building or buy- 
ing that home is the most important decision a man 
and wife may ever make. A once-in-a-lifetime deci- 
sion for most of us. That’s why it’s so important to 
plan a home with care—care for the health and 
comfort of the family. 

To contribute to that health and comfort has been 
the privilege of American-Standard for many years. 
Today, millions look for the American-Standard 


mark of merit when they choose heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures for their homes. 

They can buy with confidence because the Ameri- 
can-Standard mark of merit stands for the very finest. 
The finest in radiator heating. The finest in warm air 
furnaces. The finest in winter air conditioning. The 
finest in bath tubs, lavatories, water closets, kitchen 
sinks, laundry trays. Yet they cost you no more. 

When you make your important decision to buy or 
build a home for your family, guard their health and 
comfort—and your own peace of mind—with prod- 


t? 


: 
; 


ucts that merit the American-Standard mark. They 
are sold by Wholesale Distributors to your Heating 
and Plumbing Contractor. Easy time payments afe 
available if you are remodeling. 


“ “ a 


TO HELP YOU DECIDE on the best heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures for your home, send today for our new 
Home Book. This book shows model rooms in full colot. 
It answers many questions on heating and plumbing. For 
your copy, write to American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Dept. F66, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








LET THIS MARK OF MERIT be your guide 
to the finest heating equipment of all types. 





MERICAN - Standard 


HEATING a PLUMBING 


Ceeving the Nations Wealth and Comfort 


= , 
ouster LET THIS MARK OF MERIT be your guide 
“a” tothe finest plumbing fixtures and fittings 











Get work done faster with Goodyear's 


PROVED: TREAD 


—its O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R traction gives more grip, more drawbar pull! 


s C. R. Lapp of Isleta, Ohio, puts it: 
A “Slip trouble’s gone now since I’m 
using Goodyear open center Sure-Grips for 
my deep plowing. They outhaul other tractor 
tires, and wear mighty well.” 


That’s plain talk from a practical farmer. 
And it’s backed by similar experiences of 
farmers everywhere. Their years of work 
have proved that Goodyear Sure-Grips 
with open center self-cleaning tread give 


ee 


superior traction in every type of farm- 
ing. on every type of soil! 


And tests by impartial farm experts have 
proved it, too—have proved that Goodyear 
open center Sure-Grips grip better, pull 
heavier loads, do more work in less time. 
The reason? Goodyear open center tread 
design gives EACH lug a bite edge that per- 
mits the whole lug to dig in full depth and 
full length without shearing off soil. 


DP ccattun 


Study the diagram below and you'll see 
why this powerhouse tread takes a full, 
firm grip and pulls sure and steady—how 
its self-cleaning open center design prevents 
summing up, assures less slip, more grip. 


So why take chances? Work with the tire 
that has proved it does more work faster. 
Specify Goodyear open center Sure-Grips 
and you're sure to be time and money 
ahead right through the year—for years! 


Sure-Grip, Hi-Miler, Klingtite—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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GOODFYEA 


Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


-— and these other Goodyear money-saving products, too: 


First in performance and preference 
for 31 straight years. 








inks 


Goodyear’s great Hi-Milers — bodied with 
rayon cord for superior mileage and 
stamina. 





and 


SPRAY HOSE 


Unmatched economy and efficiency from 
Goodyear’s Klingtite Belts and Goodyear's Agri- 
cultural Spray Hose. 
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TUNE IN The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P. M., E.S.T. 
The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. M., E.S.T. 


The Big New 1946 Ford Sedan Coupe 


Theres @ 













Whatever model you choose, the big new 1946 Ford 
car is a streamlined beauty from the newly styled 
grille to the rugged rear bumper! And there’s re- 
freshing new elegance inside, too. Rich fabrics! 
Restful seats! A new instrument panel, smartly 
decorated with plastic trim! For performance, Ford 
is the only car in the low-priced field with a 100 h.p. 
V-type, 8-cylinder engine (the type used in Amer- 
ica’s costliest cars) . .. the only car that gives you 


the safety of such big, oversized, self-centering, hy- 


aulic brakes! See it at your Ford dealer’s today. 
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® Look at the photo on this page ... then read 
page 13... and you may exclaim, “Whoopee! 
I just bet these youngsters are outdoing all 
their Pa’s and Ma’s!” But hold your horses, 
folks! The farm fathers and mothers are also 
doing pretty well, thank you. For example, 
read below about recent progress of older folks 
in 45 counties for which we now honor them. 


Ambherst—For great strides in beef cattle business 
during the past 10 years, livestock specialists reporting 
its recent development has been most rapid of any 
county in the state. 


Bath—For making a substantial start in ditch and 
tile drainage of rich wet bottomlands which, when com- 
plete, is expected to increase their crop production at 
least 50 per cent. 


Craig—For being the first county to reach its quota 
in meat production for a cooperative processing plant 
to serve portions of 3 states. (See page 24, May issue). 


Giles—For 1945 topdressing of alfalfa stands which 
gave such fine results that 50 per cent of the farmers 
topdressed this spring. .. . For great farmer-interest in 
pasture and hybrid corn demonstrations. 


Greene—For 50 per cent increase in number of farm- 
ers planting hybrid corn last year resulting in largest 
yields ever produced in the county and further increase 
in hybrid use this year. . . . For the complete soil and 
water conservation plan worked out by all TVA demon- 
stration farm operators. 


Halifax—For increased interest in selective timber 
cutting; one farmer for 2 years hag used only forestry 
thinnings for fuel and fluewood. 


Hanover—For notable progress in terracing. . .. For 
the bulldozer owned by the Tidewater Soil Conserva- 
tion District kept busy leveling ditch banks, clearing 
land, leveling fields, etc. 

Nelson—For egg route whereby the buyer makes a 
weekly trip to most stores in county, takes up eggs and 
pays for them on the spot. . . . For electric power lines in 
every organized community, except,one, and promising 


Joe Reid, Jr., 13-year-old 4-H clubster, and his 
“Lawyer,” grand champion of Florence, S. C., 
1946 Fat Stock Show and Sale. “Lawyer” weighed 
990 pounds and brought 67 cents a pound. Read 





more about Joe and “Lawyer” on page 13. 


progress there. . . . For truck with a lime-spreader at- 
tachment which spreads lime for farmers at low cost. 

Prince William—For building a new $55,000 auto- 
matic frozen-food locker plant with a 500-locker capacity. 
.. . For its part in establishing a three-county soil con- 
servation district. 

Rappahannock—For organizing a second apple 
grading, packing, and storage cooperative where growers 
will assemble, grade and market fruit cooperatively. 

Rockbridge—For 50 per cent increase in sale of 
hybrid corn and three producers of seed in 1946. 

Tazewell—For reorganizing the local DHIA and get- 
ting.a cow tester started. .. . For 14 barn driers installed. 
. , .For joining nine other counties to handle phosphate 
and ammonium nitrate cooperatively. 


Abbeville—For wide use of grain drills as labor-savers 
in topdressing grain and in seeding lespedeza. 

Allendale—For two new corn production advances: 
1) increased use of hybrids and 2) use of tractors in 
planting and cultivation. 

Clarendon—For a cooperative plan with a well 
known seedsman to plant 25 acres of hybrid corn as 1947 
seed stock for county farmers. 

Colleton—For strong interest developed in artificial 
irrigation of crops, especially from artesian wells. 

Fairfield—For great increase in velvet beans for beef 
cattle raisers and dairymen to turn their cows on in 
November and December. 

Greenwood—Because farmers are testing crops and 
combinations to assure winter grazing for cattle—some 
trying cheat and bluegrass on permanent pastures. 

McCormick—Because its progressive farmers have 
planted about one-third of its cropland in lespedeza, 
great “3-in-1” hay, pasture, and soil-improving crop. 

Orangeburg—For increased interest in lupine as a 
soil-building legume, some farmers saying it is more val- 
uable than Austrian peas. 


Alamance—For an instensive county-wide campaign 
for high quality milk. 


Anson—For building a beef cattle (See page 62) 
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The PERFECT Way to Restore Power. 








The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Indiana, U.S.A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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By EUGENE BUTLER 
Vice President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 











@ To save the starving is now the supreme duty 
of American, agriculture. The No. 1 duty of farm 
men is to produce all possible food. The No. 1 
duty of farm women is to save all possible food. 
The No. 2 duty of farm men and women is to in- 
sist that all other people understand and cooper- 
ate in famine relief plans —such as President 
Truman’s nine point plan here reported. 








Mr. Butler 


Big News In Little Space 





ARM income in 1945 reached an 

all-time peak with $21,468,000. 
Agriculture has been profitable since 
1939. Farmers have saved $12,000,- 
000 in cash, bank deposits, and 
Bonds. Yet folks have been leaving 
the farm. Farm population is down 
from 30,000,000 to 25,000,000, 
while total population has increased 
more than 5 per cent... . For the 
first time in 10 years, the American 
Farm Bureau will hold its annual 
meeting on the Pacific Coast. Dele- 
gates will gather in San Francisco 
the week of Dec. 8, 1946.... 
Friends of Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson are rallying to 
help him ward off charges that he is 
not looking out for the farmer’s in- 
terests. In the free-for-all scramble 
for the Nation’s inflated dollars, 
Anderson has not tried hard enough 
to get farmers a fair share, say his 
critics... . Farm price supports may 
run through 1950. It depends on 
when the war is ended “officially.” 
Officials say it can’t be ended now 
without bringing disastrous con- 
fusion. World War I came to an 
official end three years after the 
Armistice. 

A private concern estimates the 
1946 cotton acreage at 20,746,000 
acres. This compares with the 20,- 
200,000-acre goal set by USDA and 
the 1945 acreage of 18,157,000 
acres. Labor shortages, scarcity of 
planting seed, and too small sup- 
plies of fertilizer have held down 
the acreage. . . . The outlook for 
spinning cotton in the months ahead 
is good except for coal shortages, 
if the strike continues a long time. 
. .. Cotton parity for March is 22.20 
cents a pound. ... During the 8 
months since Aug. 1, 1945, 5,958,- 
000 bales of cotton were used in the 
U. S. compared with 6,509,000 for 
the same period last year. 

Know where potato’s nickname 
“Spud” originated? It is supposed 
to have come from the initials of a 
Society for the Prevention of an 
Unwholesome Diet. Formed two 
centuries ago, this group of misguid- 
ed Englishmen tried to prevent the 
use of the potato as a food... . Tests 
are being made of the new weed 
killer — 2,4-D, in destroying field 
weed seed. It is sprayed on the 
soil during the winter. .. . Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
is fighting to keep government farm 
credit activities in USDA. He has 
proposed an alternate to the House- 
passed bill which would set up an 
independent farm credit agency. 
Anderson’s proposal would set up a 
seven-man agricultural credit board 


within USDA. This board, of which 


the Secretary would be chairman, 
would supervise FCA and FSA 
activities. 

During 1945, dairy cows took one- 
seventh of the grain fed to livestock 
in the United States. About 8,399,- 
000 tons were home-grown and §8,- 
650,000 tons were purchased. In 
the South about three times as much 
purchased grain is fed than home- 
grown. ... The Russians have been 
able to feed bees so as to get honey 
that is high in vitamins. For ex- 
ample, they have made mint honey, 
high in vitamin C. Bees are also fed 
medicines to make honey for sick 
people. Medicines given in honey 
are more easily taken up by the 
human body... . A wheat that lives 
over from year to year is another 
interesting Russian experiment. It 
produces crops for two and three 
years from one sowing. . . . Here’s 
something new: rae ol eggs for 
Easter. It offers a way to use eggs 
that are not needed for hatching. 
Few housewives know how good 
they are to eat. A cook uses two 
turkey eggs when three hen eggs 
are called for. 

The first National 4-H Club 
Camp to be held since 1941 will 
take place in Washington, D. C., 
June 11-18. . . . The dog or wood 
tick carries the deadly Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever. It is active in 
spring and early summer. Spraying 
sides of roads and paths every few 
days will get most of them. 


Putting Farm Labor In 


Parity Prices 
"THE Pace Bill, which would in- 


clude farm labor costs in figur- 
ing parity, has not had the support 
of farm organizations. These organ- 
izations, however, are in favor of 
adding labor costs to parity. But 
they would go further by changing 
the formula so that it would always 
be up-to-date. It would not go back 
over 30 years to compare farm 
prices with the things farmers buy. 
The comparison would be based on 
the last five or ten years. 

Farm organization leaders think 
they can work out such a formula 
that all of them can agree on. And 
they expect to reach an agreement 
soon. 

Meanwhile Administration lead- 
ers believe they (See page 70) 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS notices must 
reach us six weeks in advance. Sen 
your old address label along with 
your new address. The post office will 
not forward copies unless you provide 
extra postage. 



























SELF -CHARGING 
PORTABLE RADIO 


Here’s a new portable that does what no other radio ever 
@ did before. It renews its battery power over and over 
again. It’s self-charging. 


No Battery Worries 
Play it all you please with never a worry about the trouble and 
expense of regular battery replacements. Until you actually see 
and hear it you won’t believe that any portable can be so smart, 
so light, so small. And still have such big-set performance— 
such big-set tone—such big-set power and selectivity. 


Play it wherever you go—in the fields—the orchard—on 
picnics or on trips. Then indoors—just plug it in to AC house 
current. Even while you play this General Electric self-charging 
portable like any table set, the compact storage battery re- 
charges for more hours of carefree entertainment anywhere. 


Built Like A Battleship 

Hear this amazing portable radio at your General Electric 
dealer’s—now. See the beautiful plastic finish—the sturdy 
aluminum case. Open the back. You'll marvel at masterful 
engineering such as you never saw before in any radio. Tune in 
more stations with more power and clearer natural color tone 
than you get on most large sets. This G-E self-charging port- 
able will be your prized companion—everywhere. 


GENERAL @&) ELECTRIC 


170-E6F 


LEADER IN RADIO, TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 


RAID EGS 


Wednesday nights over CBS. 





























This tiny feakproof storage battery furnishes full constant Built like @ battleship. All vital parts protected in sturdy 
power. (All other portables use dry hotteries——performance compartments which also give inherent electronic shielding. 
is limited— their power fades rapidly as botteries age} The first peacetime use of such compact, military design. 





FRANK SINATRA — sensational 


star of his own radio program, 
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OU don’t farm very long without realizing that one of the 


best ways to increase farm income is to reduce farm costs. 


That’s why farmers rate economy of operation right along with 
dependability when asked why they stick to Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks year after year. And that’s why this year—as new trucks 
again become available—more and more farmers are switching 
to trucks built to fit farm jobs, and thus save money on the job! 


If you’re not too busy to talk about saving money—ask your 
Dodge dealer to show you the Dodge Job-Rated truck that fits 
your farm hauling requirements. Ask him to tell you why 
this truck will save you money on operating costs and on 
upkeep costs . . . with lasting Dodge dependability. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH 
FAMOUS GUEST STARS—THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. E.T. 


5 PICK-UPS FOR THE FARM 


6’ pick-up body on %-ton...7%' 
pick-up body on %-ton... 7%’ 
pick-up body on1-ton. . .9’ pick-up 
body on 1- and 1%-ton. All bodies 
are 4812" wide; sides 17” high to 
top of flare. 


STAKES and PLATFORMS, TOO! 


7%’ and 9’ stake bodies on 1-ton 
... 9 and 12’ stake bodies on 1%- 
ton... 9’ and 12’ stake bodies on 
2-ton. Chassis, with cab, available 
to take 14’ bodies; also cab-over- 
engine models where shorter wheel- 
bases are desired. 








DODGE*“<“TRUCKS 


FOR THE FARM 

















COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 





® Here our subscribers tell 
“What's Wrong With Our 
Churches.” But they alsd ask 
what’s wrong with some critics 
of the churches. “Come on to 
the churches and help us make 
them better,” is the appeal of 
church members. But churches 
and Sunday schools plainly do 
need to do more 1) to welcome 
strangers, and 2) to enlist tenant 
family interest in church affairs, 


On Dr. Poe’s page this month 

read the final results of our 

South-wide call for short 
poems on spring and peace. 

The response was magnificent. 
War saddens; peace—however as yet 
imperfect and impermanent—exalts 
the heart; and the eternal promise 
of spring and 
Eastertide gave in- 


stead an added 
reach and _ throb 
to the singing. 


The response to 
Place on Earth 
poetry contest last 
year was high— 
979 entries; but 
that time, you may 
remember, we al- 
lowed two months for preparation 
of entries. This time, starting a 
month later, we had to put on a 30- 
day deadline. Yet over 1,400 manu- 
scripts were in by deadline. 

A big double-bed, by the way, in 
a room without a draft, is the best 
place to do such judging. You can 
sort the offerings all around you at 
first grading, which is simply G. or 
N.S. G. Of the Good, this time, there 
were 233; of the Not So Good, 1,172. 
That was the first time through. The 
second time you sieve them out into 
piles marked E., V.G., F. Excellent 
and Very Good are piled together and 
the merely Fair discarded. One 
man’s whirling mind is hardly to 
be trusted by this time; so at this 
point the First Reader called upon a 
neighboring poet, James R. Sim- 
mons, assistant editor of The Land, 
Bel Air, Md., an occasional singer in 
Country Voices, to help. Between us, 
we reduced the pile to 29 E. or V.G., 
and from that to 20 E. These 20, 
without closer ratings attached and 
sealed, went clean-typed, to Dr. Poe 
at Raleigh; and the announced final 
placements are a matter of concensus 
judgment of the whole staff... . 
Phew! But we wouldn’t have missed 
it. And our heartfelt thanks go forth 
to every man and woman and boy 
and girl who in this perhaps most 
important spring in history sang us 
a song. .-. Now about churches: 

That voice from North Carolina 
(Glennie Helms, in April) spoke God’s 
truth. I am seventeen, I love to go 
to church. But when we moved to 
this neighborhood ten years ago and 
went to one with a hundred members, 
no one noticed ys except when the 
collection plate was passed. 

Back where we came from, when 
church was over, you went out and 
invited the visitors to come again, saw 
that they met your friends. Then the 
womenfolk talked over their past 
week’s work and so did the men, They 
told of new marriages, their new can- 
ning records, and of deaths and births. 
They talked for an hour or perhaps 
longer. It didn’t matter; it was Sun- 
day—no hurry to get to the fields. 

But now, as soon as church is over, 
the folks rush to their cars, without so 
much as a welcome to the visitors or 
good-bye to their friends. As a farm 
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girl, I prefer the old way. I don’t want 
to sound too critical but it is heart- 
breaking to see our churches with such 
small attendance of the young today. 

Miss N. P., Muhlenberg County, Ky. 


There’s no more spirituality in rural 
churches than in city churches. There’s 
definitely less. God is where you look 
for Him—but country people aren't 
doing much looking, City churches 
aren't all “highfalutin’” stained glass. 
Sorry to say, but I’ve seen more evi- 
dences of goodness in great, rich cities 
and their churches than in the country. 


Ima Zelle Ellis, Leon County, Tex. 


” 


Deliver my child from a Sunday 
school teacher who advocates class- 
consciousness. For this sort of thing, 
like oil and water, will not mix, 

Mrs. Pearl H. Squibb, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


Here the argument takes for 

the moment a wider swing, 

then gets back to Christianity 
and “caste” distinctions: 

The United Nations committee told 
delegates from Virginia that it could 
not consider placing the UN capital in 
Virginia or any Southern state because 
of the Jim Crow laws. Why not get 
busy and repeal these out-dated laws. 

Katherine C. Eberly, 
Randolph County, N. C. 


A. S. Bragg says in Voices for 


April that we can lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps. Would 
he look forward so _ cheerfully 


if he were in a tenant’s boots? Day 
after day taking care of your Jand- 
lord’s stock without right to have stock 
of your own. Carrying unsanitary 
water uphill; no electricity. Put out 
pans to catch leaks when it rains, Chink 
cracks when the wind blows. See 
your children wade to school through 
mire with boots on. 

Live months in a neighborhood of 
Christian people. None come to see 
you. None ask you to church. 

Yes, the farm is lovely—if it’s yours. 
Until the tenant gets a chance to have 
a home and be treated white and so- 
called Christian church members be- 
come friends with the tenants I give 
all young people this advice: Don't 
go off to a rented farm unless you just 
like to be ignored. There is a great 
gulf between landowners and tenants. 
Landowners in this Bluegrass section 
especially will see that tenants do not 
cross that gulf, 

Mrs. E. W., Bullitt County, Ky. 


Mrs. W. wins the $8 for the 
month’s most memorable let- 
ter. As to the kindliness of 
country church people, and the need 
and use of Sunday schools, others 
take happier views: 
Sunday schools are, or should be 
“prep schools for the churches.” Per- 
sons who come in with (See page 34) 
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YOUR WORK SPEEDS UP 
YOUR COSTS GO DOWN 


when you use ¥1 re ${Q n e 
‘CENTER BITE Ground Grips 


TOU, as a farmer, know better than 

anyone else, the importance of keeping 
farm production costs down. You know 
just how important it is to do a seeding job 
or a harvesting job fast—when the time is 
right. 


Firestone Ground Grip tires speed up 
work because they have more drawbar 


because they have 40% longer tread life 
and a 14% stronger cord body. 


Thousands upon thousands of farmers 
are doing more work at less cost today 
because they use Firestone Ground Grips. 
Ground Grips will do the same for you on 
every job you have, day after day, year in 
and year out. Get Ground Grips and 


pull—up to 16% more. That’s because they prove it to your own satisfaction. 


have no “open center” treads to pick up 
trash, clog up with mud and spin—dead 
in their tracks. They cut production costs 


*Area in white shows the “Center Bite’”’ traction zone, not found 
in other tires because of Firestone’s exclusive patent rights. 
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. Listen to the Voice of 

le Firestone every Monday 
\L. evening over NBC, 


@ 40% LONGER 
TREAD LIFE 
. 
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AE 016% DRAWEAR PULL 


Mr. Extra Traction represents the 

that gives Superior 
Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 
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_ 
Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





THE LANDOWNER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The Good God gave us but one soil, and 
He gave it for the use of His children to 
the end of time. If we despoil it, if we 
fail to maintain it, if we leave it less fruit- 
ful than we receive it, we are unfaithful 
trustees, and in the sight of God we are as 
culpable as if we robbed the estate of 
orphan children of whom we were made 
guardians by decree of court.—Clarence 
Ousley. 
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BY THE WAY 


All North Carolina farm 
men and women are urged 
to vote in the party pri- 
maries Saturday, May 
25. It is especially important to vote for 
strong men—or capable women in cases where 
they are available—for the state legislature 
and for Congress. Be sure especially to sup- 
port candidates who are wholeheartedly con- 
cerned about better health, better schools, and 
world peace. 


Be Sure to 
Vote May 25 


Even more than in war 
times, we are told, good 
gardens are needed this 
year. The vegetables we 
eat will save other food that will be sent to the 
starving. A USDA survey shows the follow- 
ing as seven favorite vegetables of town and 
city gardens: 


12 Favorite 
Vegetables 


1. Tomatoes 5. Radish 
2. String or wax beans 6. Beets 
3. Onions 7. Carrots 
4. Lettuce 
In farm gardens with more space, five other 
vegetables were also favorites as follows: 


11. Sweet corn 
12. Cucumber 


8. Potatoes 
9. Cabbage 
10. Green peas 


Says Managing Editor Alexander 
Sheep Nunn who gets around among 
Pay farmers a lot: “Wherever we find 

a well managed sheep flock, the 
owner invariably tells us, ‘Sheep pay me 
more for the money invested than any other 
livestock I have.’ Sheep will fit in and pay 
well on thousands of small farms in the South 
if the operators are willing to drop all past 
notions and follow a few simple up-to-date 
methods known to get results.” Read R. S. 
Curtis again this month. 


If the older folks who read The 
Progressive Farmer have as 
good taste about selecting 
radio features as the young 
folks there’s little reason to complain. In our 
last issue here were the programs praised as 
“favorites” by Young Southerners:— 


Radio 
Favorites 


Jack Benny 

Take It or Leave It 
Lone fanger 

Kate Smith Speaks 
Red Skelton 

Ladies Be Seated 
Henry Aldrich 

4-H Clubs on the Air 
District Attorney 
Joan Davis Show 


Our little pamphlet “101 
Rural Industries,” has just 
been revised and improv- 
. ed. If you want a free copy, 
send your request to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. It may help 
your community to study its own opportuni- 
ties. For clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., 25 copies may 


be had for $1. 


Town Meeting 

Grand Ole Op’‘ry 
All-Girl Orchestra 

4-H Progrcms 

Fibber McGee and Molly 
Bob Hope 

Joe E. Brown 

Stella Dallas 

Dagwood and Blondie 
Baby Snooks 


101 Rural 


industries 
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God’‘s 1946 Call To Farmers 


“@AVE all the food it is possible to save . . . Pro- 
duce all the food and feed it is humanly pos- 
sible to produce.” 

Such is the 1946 call that comes to farmers from 
almost every human agency. The USDA makes the 
appeal. President Truman repeats it. Herbert 
Hoover reiterates it. Mr. LaGuardia stresses it. 
The United Nations broadcast it to all the world. 


But even more important than all these, as every 
thoughtful man must feel, is the fact that the call 
now comes to us from Almighty God Himself. It 
comes from the God who says that in the Last Judg- 
ment He will either say, “I was an hungered and ye 
gave me no meat,” to every one of us who fails now 
to give food to our starving fellow man, or else will 
say, “I was hungry and ye gave me meat” to all of us 
who now answer the call of the world’s starving. 

A year ago all of us felt it our duty to produce 
food . . . and yet, after all, it was to be used in wag- 
ing war, to help kill our enemies. The purpose was 
Christian, but the means used — could anyone call 
them Christian? 

Now we are more fortunate. Now we are called on 
to produce food for the very highest of ‘Christian 
purposes—not only to feed our friends but also to 
obey the harder and nobler command, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” And we are called on to 
relieve even greater agonies than the agonies of 
war. For as Jeremiah wrote ages ago: 

They that be slain with the sword are better off 
than they that be slain with hunger, for these pine away 
stricken through for want of the fruits of the field. 

The farmer who this year plants every possible 
acre; the farmer who this year gives to every acre 
its best possible fertilization; and the farm woman 
who every day tries to follow the rules for food sav- 
ing given on Miss Hill’s page this month—such a 
farmer or farm woman can indeed feel that he or 
she is engaged in a holy task, a task in which he or 
she is truly a co-worker with Almighty God. 


Labor Should Reform—In Time 


LL its life The Progressive Farmer has tried to 

fight for the under dog. So long as Labor was 
the under dog in the fight for its rights, we were on 
Labor’s side. Now when labor leaders like John L. 
Lewis become so arrogant and domineering that the 
general public is the under dog, we find ourselves 
driven to realize that Labor is getting terribly wrong. 
And we believe the best friends of Labor are those 
who warn it—as Mr. H. E. Robbins does on another 
page—that farmers and the general public will not 
continue to tolerate the high-handed methods of 
men like John L. Lewis. The unions should repud- 
iate them. As Marquis Childs wrote recently: 

The peril to organized labor comes in the unbridled 
use of power, with Lewis the No. 1 example. There 
is about as much democracy in his union as there was 
in the court of the czars of Russia . . . Labor will not 
pay the penalty this year or perhaps even next year, 
but it is bound to come. The sad thing is that the rank 
and file, rather than the despotic bosses at the top, 
will pay the penalty. They will pay for having ab- 
dicated their democratic rights to irresponsible leaders. 


It is high time for all of us in America to ask our- 
selves: “Have we got the Rule of Law in this country 
or the Rule of Force? Have we got the Rule of the 
Majority that wants full production and full employ- 
ment... or the Rule of Minorities that plant them- 
selves at vital bottlenecks and stop the wheels of pro- 
duction not only in their own line but in all allied 
lines?” Labor had better take warning—in time. 


North Carolina Needs Rural 
Industries 


‘HE late Governor Charles B. Aycock gave North 
Carolina an unforgettable illustration of 1) the 
unprofitableness of unskilled labor producing only 
raw materials as compared with 2) the profitableness 
of skilled labor converting raw materials into fin- 
ished forms. Repeatedly he declared: 


When you buy manufactured articles, you buy, say, from 
Massachusetts, and you pay for labor worth $4 a day; but you 
pay in the products of your own labor, which is worth 50 cents 
a day. Now what does this mean? Why, that you must give 
eight days of your labor for one day of that of the man in 
Massachusetts. 


Now North Carolina labor wages have increased 
of course. But so have Northern wages. Hence 
we still have about the same “8 days labor for 1” 
that Governor Aycock denounced 44 years ago. We 
must develop rural industries to get not only 1) more 
opportunities for employment, but also 2) higher 
earning power for all our people. 

The platform of the dominant party in this 
state last month singled out for especial approval 
this campaign for rural industries which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been advocating for years. As 
the platform says: “We endorse with particular vigor 
the movement looking to the establishment of indus- 
tries in rural communities.” 

Eastern North Carolina especially is in desperate 
need of more industries. It is now declared that only 
5 per cent of North Carolina’s industrial production 
takes place east of Raleigh against 95 per cent west 
of Raleigh. Eastern North Carolina farm and busi- 
ness leaders should cooperate to remedy this 
condition. See what your county is doing. 


Salt of the Earth 


N old hard working farmer-friend of ours. died 

the other day—one of the kind who never ac- 
cumulated much in this world’s goods, but who was 
rich in character and in service to his fellow men and 
his community. When he died he was busy helping 
get a new church building for his neighborhood. 
“Too many families around him,” one of his chil- 
dren told us, “had almost stopped going to church 
because they didn’t feel quite welcome in the little 
town nearby. But at heart these same people were 
hungry for religious services. Dad realized this be- 
cause whenever any preacher of any strange sect 
would come into the community and hold a service 
in some abandoned house, the people would always 
turn out. So although Dad was a poor man, he first 
of all bought an acre of land and gave it for a church 
site so the poorer people could have church and Sun- 
day school regularly. Next thing he saw all of the 
farmers for miles around and got them to agree to 
give trees for the lumber. Dad then spent a lot of 
time cutting the trees himself and got others to help 
him. And while the church wasn’t quite finished 
when he died, it is finished now.” 

Yes, and we hope he somehow knows about it. 
Here was one of the unsung heroes of the country- 
side—the sort of man rightly called “the salt of the 
earth.” They leave a fragrant memory on the earth, 
and their spirits live on like a benediction in the 
lives of all who knew them. 

















@ Three major facts Dr. Baver keeps everlastingly hammering 
1) We can’t make farming pay 
without more livestock. 2) We can’t make livestock pay without 
3) And the “Gold Dust Twins” of profitable feed 


.. And for sound 


home to North Carolina farmers: 


more feed. 


production are good pastures and good hay . 
rules to make good hay, let’s listen— 


should be “Let’s make hay when it is ready.” 

Most hay made in North Carolina is cut 

too late. The farmer gets more tons but less quality. 

In fact, in too many cases the farmer is making 

“straw” instead of “hay.” That may.sound foolish 
but it is true. 

Let me give you an actual happening on the 

Experiment Station farm several years ago. The 


animal husbandry research men 


Toe motto of every North Carolina farmer 


were studying the effect of 
grinding barley on the fattening 
of steers. The steers were fed 
barley and lespedeza hay. A 
supposedly good grade of lespe- 
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; deza hay was being fed to pro- 
vide protein. But while the 
steers ate all the hay, they would 





Or. Bever not eat all the barley. The sug- 
gestion was made that the bar- 
ley was not palatable. However, when the steers 
were fed a little cottonseed meal, they ate the 
barley. Then the research men set out to deter- 
mine the digestible protein in the hay. To their 
amazement they found it no higher than that in 
wheat straw! So they were really feeding the 
steers straw, even though they bought it for hay 
—hay that by appearance was classed as a good 
grade. 


You ask, “What is good hay?” It 
must be 1) green in color, 2) leafy, 
and 3) free from large, woody stems, 
weeds, and stubble. To make this 
kind of hay, it must be cut early, cured carefully. 
Let us look at some of the feeding values of dif- 
ferent hays cut at different stages of growth. 


When to 
Cut Hay 


POUNDS OF HAY NEEDED TO GIVE 1 POUND 
OF DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN 


Cut Before Cut In Late Cutting 

Bloom Bloom After Bloom 
Alfalfa 7 9 11% 
Red clover 8 13 14 
Lespedeza 9 10 ll 
Timothy 18 31 43 


These figures show that you get the most protein 
per ton of hay cut before bloom. However, the 
yield of protein per acre is not so high at this time. 
Consequently, most hays (except timothy, and 
Sudan grass) should be cut as the plants approach 
full bloom. If legume hays are not cut until after 
blooming, not only do you get less digestible pro- 
tein but many of the leaves will be lost by shattering. 


Curing hay to preserve the green 
color and the leaves requires plan- 
ning and careful attention. Hay 
should never be left on the ground 
to cure out completely. It should be raked into 
small windrows as soon as the leaves start wilting. 
Three to four hours of bright sunshine will usually 
do the job. Windrows of heavy hay crops should 
be turned to hurry curing. Unless rain threatens, 
the windrows may be left overnight. If there 
is sign of rain, put the hay into cocks overnight. 
If heavy dews prevail in the area, as in the moun- 
tains, the hay should be cocked. The next morn- 
ing after dew is off, the windrows are turned or 
the cocks are spread out loosely and the hay is 
barned that day, if curing is complete. The cur- 
ing process may have to be repeated for another 
day in the case of heavy hay crops. 


How to 
Cure Hay 


Bow To Make Good 
Hay—Not Straw 


By L. D. BAVER 
Dean of Agriculture, N. C. State College 











Some tarmers are installing hay driers in their 
barns where air is blown through the hay to com- 
plete the curing. This method of curing makes 
possible high quality hay, since the hay can be 
hauled into the barn after wilting. 


In cutting hay, it is never wise to cut down too 
much hay at one time. Many good farmers make 
it a rule to cut down only what they can handle in 
any one day. Thus, some hay is cut each day. 


Lespedeza \eads all other North 
Carolina hay crops in acreage. 
It should be cut in the early 
bloom stage, or when 12 inches 
high, whichever happens to take place first. If 
cut at this stage, the hay will be of high quality 
—leafy and easily cured. In good hot weather 
it can be put into the barn or baled in the after- 
noon of the same day it is cut. If the lespedeza 
is cut early, it will make seed enough to reseed the 
field the next spring. In favorable seasons, it may 
even give some early fall pasturage. If lespedeza 
is weedy, the field should be clipped in the early 
summer with the mower set high. This will insure 
better hay. 


Soybeans and cowpeas rank second in acreage 
as hay crops. Soybeans should be cut when 


Special Rules 
For Six Crops 


It is easier and faster to save hay with modern ma- 
chinery and there is less likelihood of weather damage. 















the pods begin to 
form; cowpeas, when 
the pods are half 
grown. Both of these 
hays are hard to cure. 
They are stacked on 
frames and allowed 
to cure. Do not per- 
mit these crops to 
mature too far or 
you will lose too 
many valuable 
leaves and get too 
many woody stems 
that the livestock 
will not eat. 

Alfalfa is the king 
of the hay crops as 
far as quality and yields per acre are concerned. It 
is cut from 3 to 4 times during the year, depending 
upon the season. It should be cut when about 
one-fourth in bloom. The last cutting in fall 
should be early enough to allow about 6 inches of 
growth to go into the winter. Alfalfa is a high 
protein feed. Do your best to make and save as 
much high grade alfalfa hay as possible. 

Timothy hay is widely grown in the mountains. 
Late cuttings are particularly serious (See page 74) 





A barn hay fork puts 
it up in a hurry. 





How To Control Pine Beetles 


By WILBUR O’BYRNE 
Extension Forester, VPI 


4 insect which does the greatest damage to 
Southern forests is the pine beetle. It may 
become epidemic very suddenly and kill all the 
pines over considerable areas. 

The adult is a tiny dark brown beetle smaller 
than a grain of rice. It excavates long winding 
galleries in the inner bark of living pine trees, lay- 
ing eggs as it goes. These eggs hatch into tiny 
white grubs whi¢h work out from the main gallery, 
eating and growing as they work. When full grown 


as grubs, they change to the adult or beetle form, . 


emerge, and fly to other trees, where the tree- 
killing process is repeated. 

Cutting the dead trees is desirable as a means of 
saving the wood, but it does not stop the epidemic. 
Rather the owner should watch ahead of the 
dying trees and cut those that show the first signs 
of yellowing or wilting. It is in these trees that 
the insects are working. If you cut the trees at 
this stage—before the pine needles turn brown— 
have the logs sawed and burn the slabs, the insects 
are destroyed. If you wait until the pine needles 
have turned brown instead of yellow the insects 
will have left that tree and started work on other 
nearby trees. From the time eggs are laid in a tree 
until full-grown beetles fly away from it, is ap- 
proximately 21 days. If you cannot have the logs 
sawed and slabs burned, putting the logs in water 
or peeling the bark and burning it will have the 
same results. As an extra precaution, it is well to 
take out all of the trunk and heavy branches as 
fuelwood. The few that are in the small branches 
are apt to die as the wood becomes*dry. 

Very little is known about what causes this in- 
sect to become epidemic. This much, however, 


we do know—that the following six rules will go 
far toward preventing pine beetle damage: 

1. Do no cutting of pine trees in summer if it can 
be avoided preferably not between April 1-Sept. 15. 

2. Avoid leaving a tree “hung” in adjoining trees. 

8. Remove all logs and wood as soon as possible 
after cutting and never stack freshly cut wood against 
live tree. 

4. Cut lightning-struck, hub-bumped, and _ other 
injured or sickly trees as soon as possible. They are a 
favorite breeding place for bark beetles. 

5. If “bugs” get started in your pines, cut and remove 
all trees as soon as they show the first sign of fading 
or wilting. Cut these whether you have time to re- 
move the dead trees or not, burn the tops and limbs, 
and saw or split the trunk. 

6. Be on the alert for the first signs of “bug” trouble 
following a fire, drouth, ice-storm or any other influence 
that may weaken the tree. 

It is generally regarded safe to cut pines 4 inches 
or less in thickness at any season of the year be- 
cause such a small piece of wood dries out quickly 
and does not provid@ enough moisture for the 
insects to hatch and grow. 

Until they have built up to very large numbers, 
Southern pine beetles do not seem able to do much 
with a vigorous, healthy tree. Half a dozen trees 
cut and used when “bug” damage is first noticed 
may save hundreds or thousands later. Each adult 
female beetle will lay several hundred eggs, and 
there are from four to five overlapping generations 
in a season. 

Like all other insects, bark beetles fly only dur- 
ing warm weather. The winter months—Novem- 
ber to April—are spent in the bark in all stages from 
tiny grubs to full grown beetles. This gives a five 
or six months period when we can work on them 
ye ge the danger of having them spread ahead 
of us. 
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Boys And Girls Lead At 3 
FAT STOCK SHOWS 


® North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia are at last breeding and train- 


ing a new generation of livestock-minded youth. As a result of sound 4-H and 
FFA training in livestock production, boys and girls have been feeding, fitting, 


and showing top animals at the spring fat stock shows... . 


Here we report on 


winners in the Carolinas. .. . Look next month for reports of Virginia shows. 


Carolinas-Virginia have piled up the amaz- 

ing total income of over a quarter-million dol- 

lars from sales of about 1,500 fat calves in a score 
of spring Fat Stock Shows. 

But even more important is the tremendous in- 
terest in livestock production generated by these 
boys and girls, most of whom have now outstripped 
their dads in the art and science of fattening calves. 
And their dads like to see the youngsters 
forge ahead. In fact, they get a lot of 
good ideas from the sound feeding and 
management practices the boys and 
girls use as a result of their 4-H and FFA 
training. In some of the shows Negro 
boys exhibited creditable animals that 
sold “for more money than they had 
ever seen.” 

Farm boys and girls take to feeding 
and caring for calves “like a duck to 
water”—they just love it! The sheer joy 
of seeing their calves thrive, and grow, 
and fatten—this gives them a thrill not 
even found in crops like tobacco and 
cotton. The calf soon shows his appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the loving care 
and tender affection showered on him 
by his young owner. They become pals 
and get to understand each other inti- 
mately. Thus a sound foundation is laid 
for a greater livestock industry in the 
future. 

Of course, in all these fat stock shows 
local merchants, bankers, professional 
men and other public spirited citizens 
bid up prices of prize-winning animals 
beyond their real market value per 
pound. This is one of the most effective 
ways in which the general public can 
encourage boys and girls to enter these 
contests with all the care and patience 
such contests require and so prepare 
themselves to become leading future 
stockmen in their communities. 


Ps pROGRESSIVE Young Southerners in the 


South Carolina 


First of all let’s look on page 5 at the 
photo of Joe Reid, Jr., 13, of Chesterfield 
County, and his calf and listen to what 
Joe said about him: 

“My calf—I named ‘Lawyer’ because 
he came from the herd of L. C. Wanna- 
maker, a Cheraw lawyer — was grand 
champion at the Florence Fat Stock 
Show and Sale because he was well bred 
and smoothly finished. He weighed 675 
pounds when we bought him last Octo- 
ber 22 for $101.25. I studied beef cuts 
and judging in 4-H work and picked 
Lawyer as being the right type. He 
weighed 990 pounds and sold for 67 
cents a pound—$663.30.” 


Explaining how Lawyer 
gained so well, Joe said: 
“At first I didn’t know 
what he liked best to eat. 
I bedded him down with crabgrass and gave him 
peavine hay to eat but he ate the crabgrass and 
laid on the peavines. Lawyer just wasn’t used to 
peavines but was used to grass. When he tasted 
the peavines, he liked them better and began gain- 
ing right away. I soon found he didn’t like shelled 
corn, but he liked shelled oats and crushed corn. 
Also I fed mixed feed and minerals, kept block salt 
and fresh running water before him all the time.” 


hoe and 
Lawyer” 





Then Joe recalled with a lump in his throat 
how he and Lawyer had come to understand 
and appreciate each other. “I shampooed his 
silky hair, then combed and brushed it care- 
fully. He liked that. His coat soon glowed and 
glistened. I always patted him and rubbed his 
neck. Best of all he just loved for me to rub and 
pet him under his jaw.” 

But Joe shook off his sadness at talk of the de- 





Seiiiie Alton iti: 9 years old, shows 
4-H grand champion at Anderson Show. 





Victor Sauls and “Sam,” grand champion 


of Raleigh Fat Stock Show and Sale. 


parted “Lawyer” as he told about his fine Hereford 
heifer, already bred, that is the beginning of his 
own herd. “Soon I'll be raising my own feeders,” 
said Joe. “In the meantime I’m going to feed two 
more calves next year.” 


Roland Evans, Sumter, showed the reserve grand 
champion. A total of 137 animals were shown by 
FFA’s and 4-H clubsters and sold at an average 
price of about 24 cents a pound. In showmanship 
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bee 
’ nee J. Ransome Williams, present- 


ing grand champion ribbon to Tommie 


LeGare at Walterboro Show, 


Phyllis Weatherly, Sumter, won a $5 
first prize; and Bettie Gamby, Darling- 
ton, second prize. The Colleton stock 
judging team comprised of Fern Key, 
Emil Mell Berry, and James Bennett, 
took top honors, with Charleston second 
and Marion third. Fern Key scored 
highest individual judge in the contest. 


Grand champion winner in the Negro 
section of the Florence show was Albert 
Johnson, Marion. His calf sold at 47% 
cents per pound and weighed 920 
pounds, bringing $439.30. Tracy Fore, 
Marion, showed the Negro reserve cham- 
pion. Negro 4-H club entries sold totaled 
$14,828 for 92 animals, averaging 23.73 
cents a pound. 

All animals in both white and Negro 
sections of the Florence Fat Stock Show 
totaled 274 and sold for $43,383.91, as 
compared with 1945 sales of 229 head 
for $32,920.48. While the Florence 
show was largest, seven other similar 
fat stock shows and sales were held in 
the state besides the “Twin-State” show 
at Augusta, Ga. 


J. C. Carroll and William 
Rock Hill Henry Zinker, FFA boys 
Show of Rock Hill Chapter, York 
County, showed the grand 
and reserve grand champions, respec- 
tively, of the Rock Hill Show. J. C.’s 
Hereford steer weighed 765 pounds and 
brought $382.50 at 50 cents. William’s 
Hereford weighed 670 pounds and 
brought $222.75 at 33% cents. 
An interesting entry in the show was 
a Hereford steer that had been present- 
ed to the FFA chapter by the Rock Hill 
Kiwanis Club and fed out by the FFA 
boys. This steer won third place in the 
lightweight class. Out of the sale price, 
the chapter will buy another calf to feed 
next year, and so on each year. William 
Henry Zinker, chapter president, said: 
“This plan is expected to give boys each 
year actual experience in. selecting, han- 
dling, feeding, fitting, and general care 
of livestock to round out classroom in- 
struction.” Teacher A. R. Wham said: 
“The boys have done supplementary 
jobs such as building sheds, lots, and gates; improv- 
ing pastures; and repairing fences.” 


In The Progressive Farmer last 
month we told how Allen and 
Carroll Hamby, Oconee, had 
been winning livestock prizes. 
Even more remarkable now is the recent record of 


(See page 31) 


Remarkable 
Brothers 


their 9-year-old brother, James 











. .. had a good crop the year before that . . .last 
year was extremely dry but we may get rain this 
year ... and if it doesn’t rain this year it will 
next—or the next—and when it does, we'll hit the 
jackpot again.” ,; 

Irrigation Pays Big: Enormous yields of alfelfa 
—5 to 6 tons per acre—made on irrigated land! We 
saw it. One man has 2,000 acres Irish potatoes 
under irrigation. Don Jones, superintendent of 
Lubbock Experiment Station, told how one deep 
well could supply water to irrigate 100 acres with 
an installation cost of $3,000 to $4,000 and op 
erating costs as low as $1.20 per acre per applica- 
tion on cotton. “By tying in irrigation with 
natural rainfall, operating costs can be cut great- 
ly,” he said. “It’s coming for all farm crops,” they 
say of irrigation. 

Soil and Water Conservation: Remarkable dem- 
onstrations in soil and water conservation were 
shown us by R. E. Dickson at Spur Station. Cot- 
ton yields have been doubled just by contour till- 
age—nothing else—over a period of years. The con- 
toured field looked more fertile than the check field 
with rows up and down the barely perceptible 


FROM THE CAROLINAS TO TEXAS 


@ A recent trip from North Carolina to Texas 
and back again thrilled Mr. LaRue with the 
enterprise and progressiveness of Southern 
farm men, farm women, and farm boys and 
girls. Share his notebook with him as given 
herewith—and you get an inspiring panorama 
of present-day Southern rural progress. 


and back again, the eager progressiveness 

of all the farm people impressed us most— 
not only farm men, but the farm women also and 
wide awake boys and girls enrolled in 4-H, FFA, 
and FHA. 

Amazing recent progress of conservation farm- 
ing thrilled us . . . contour crop rows evenly curv- 
ing around slopes . . . strips of 
grain, hay, and corn—gold, light 
; green, dark green bands 
{ painted, landscaped homes... 
; fine dairy cattle herds — Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Holsteins — grazing 
on green carpeted hills and vales 
. . . thousands of farms well on 
the road to rural beauty and 
prosperity through “Two-Armed 
Farming,” so long advocated by 
The Progressive Farmer, better crops plus more 
and better livestock. 


QO: a recent trip from North Carolina to Texas 





Mr. LaRue 


North Carolina 


Highway Beautification: We were attracted by 
beautiful nitrogen-fertilizing, subsoiling kudzu cov- 
ering once ugly, gullying banks along highways 
and railways—more rural beauty and conservation. 
Then here and there we saw plantings of shrubs 
and trees for further highway beautification. 

Rural Industries: Remarkably fast come small 
industries on the heels of rural electrification . 
shops for repairing farm machinery, electric arc 
welding, electrically operated lathes for turning 
handles for farm tools . . . venetian blind factories 
really making superior blinds . . . and larger in- 
dustries including poultry killing and dressing 
plants, feed mills, woodworking shops, furniture 
factories, and established textile mills in rural areas 
... all with the result that combined industries and 
farming provide local markets for farm products 
and potential markets for surplus farm labor ex- 
pected in postwar years. 

Great Farm Markets: Inspired by sight of moun- 
tains of flowers, trees, shrubs, lakes and streams 
in western Carolina — all delightfully cool — we 
thought, “What a fascinating Vacationland for 
Eastern States millions who are sure to come soon! 
What fortune in markets for farm and rural in- 
dustry products awaits us!” 


Tennessee-Arkansas 


Enormous increase in Tennessee’s nonfarm pop- 
ulation by over half a million souls in last 20 years, 
as a result of her mighty industrial growth, pro- 
vides a great market for foodstuff—a market now 
only partly supplied by home-state farmers. With 
cheap TVA electricity, fertilizer, and conservation, 
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Farm Folks Are Progressing 


By WM. C. LARUE, Associate Editor 


come farming diversification—more livestock and 
food crops. “This is part of the answer to the per- 
plexing cotton problem,” says ingenious Tennes- 
seeans. 

“Greatest interest in livestock in history”—this 
is a common statement in Arkansas. Livestock 
shows were held all over the state this year and 
last. . . . Future Farmers and 4-H club members 
are really taking the lead. . . . FFA boys of Lake- 
side Chapter in Garland County “won over half 
of all premiums offered in the county show for live- 
stock and poultry,” they told us. 


Texas 


Striking contrasts in climate, soil, and farming 
seemed most remarkable. “It’s different out there 
... up there . . . down there” is the way Texans 
begin to describe any part. But all are justly proud 
of Texas and proud to be Texans. 

Rich Black Belt: Unbelievably fertile, this black 
soil produces bountiful crops of cotton, corn, and 
hay. Farmers believe in the common saying, “If 
you stick to this soi] when it’s dry, it'll stick to you 
when it’s wet” — and when wet it really “sticks 
closer than a brother.” 

Magic High Plains: Can you picture a trainload 
of grain piled out on the bare ground with only the 
sky for a cover? Can you imagine a bumper crop 
one year and dry barren earth the next? Can you 
visualize farmers waiting (not unduly concerned) 
for rain to plant cotton up until June 21—even 
until it’s too late? “What do they say?” you ask. 
Their answer is straightforward and simple: “We 
had a fine crop year before last—made big profits 


slope. Plant food as well as water 
had been conserved. The stand of 
cotton was better and the crop look- 
ed more thrifty. “Cotton comes up 
more quickly and evenly on the con- 
toured field,” said Mr. Dickson— 
and all cotton farmers know the im- 
portance of a good, early stand. 


Alabama 


Home state of our versatile man- 
aging editor, Alexander Nunn, Ala- 
bama impressed us with its forward 
looking educational programs. Not 
satisfied with their fine programs 
of agricultural extension service and 
agricultural education in high 
schools and colleges, Alabamians 
have reached the highest enrollment 
of farm boys and girls in 4-H club 
work of any state in the nation— 
now totaling about 123,000. 


Milk, Honey, Fruits: Interesting, 


indeed, are Mr. Nunn’s variety tests with apples, 
peaches, grapes, and Scuppernongs there on his 
truck and fruit farm near Auburn. “I want to see 
which varieties are best for this section,” he said. 
Then he showed us his modern sweet potato cur- 
ing and storage house. Bees serve a double pur- 
pose: to pollenize fruits and legumes, and to pro- 
vide sweets for the table and help meet the sugar 
shortage in cooking. There were good cows for 
milk and butter and a well bred heifer for little red- 
haired “Tricia’s” (Patricia’s) 4-H club project. A 
nice flock of poultry supplies eggs and broilers. 

Then as “proof of the pudding” that Mr. and 
Mrs. Nunn and family practice “live-at-home” 
farming, they served us one of the most bounti- 
ful and delicious dinners we have ever enjoyed 
—and nearly everything served had been pro- 
duced on their farm. Verily, it was a “land of milk 
and honey” and fruits of the vineyard. “So,” we 
thought, “this is why Editor Nunn so completely 
believes in the family-sized farm, in intensive, di- 
versified farming, and in a ‘live-at-home’ program.” 

This family farm and home was a virtual “bee- 
hive” of activity. Most amazing was how this busy 
editor could keep.so many things going at the farm 
while he was away—keeping The Progressive Farm- 
er press rolling at Sioueations and off to “on-the- 
farm” reporting trips here, there, and everywhere. 
Please don’t tell “Alex” (Mr. Nunn) but we sur- 
mised that the secret of efficient operation of the 
farm and home is vested in the excellent ability, co- 
operation, and industry of his fine family and espe- 
cially the capable management of Mrs. Nunn. 
Teen-aged “Bill” operates the tractor after school 
hours and during vacations, while his sisters help 
their mother all around the home. 
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the change that is taking 

place in the agriculture of 
the state. 

When I was county agent 
there 25 years ago, it was a typi- 
cal “all cotton” county of small 
farmers. What diversification 
there was was meager, and cot- 
ton was undisputed king. 

Now its cotton acreage has 
shrunk to less than half, while 
yields have almost doubled. 
Grain acreage has grown to 
about 25,000, practically all of 
which also grows lespedeza. 
Cowpeas have all but gone as a 
hay crop. 

Poultry houses can be seen at 
night with lights burning, and 
broiler production is general. 
Milk routes traverse the county 
and beef cattle have come in 
force. Improved pastures exceed 
8,000 acres. Of the 21 concrete 
silos in the county, 11 have been 
built in the past two years, ac- 
cording to County Agent F. M. 
Kearse. Grain sorghums have 
become a valuable crop for the 
usually dry summers. Value of 
beef cattle and hog sales ap- 
proach the half-million mark an- 
nually. 

And cotton is still king, but not 
the absolute sort, as of yore. It 
sits surrounded by strong aids 
that make a more stable struc- 
ture. 

And that is what is happen- 
ing in many counties. 


Crise County is typical of 


Necessity is 
bringing | a- 
bor - saving 
plans into 
play everywhere. I see them on 
all sides as I go about. 

In Marlboro a man made 
simple adjustments on his com- 
bine and has harvested his corn 
with it for several years. Works 
fine, he says. 

In Colleton, a 22-acre field had 
only one row of corn in it. Started at 
the edge and wound around and 
around, finishing at the center. The 
farmer said he saved a fourth of the 
time by not having to stop or turn. 

In Spartanburg an orchardist rig- 
ged up a power-mower and prunes 
his peach.trees with it. It did not do 
a perfect job, but all agreed that it 
was a lot better than nothing. With 
his boys in the Army, he says his 
trees could not have been pruned 
otherwise. Add a little hand pruning 
following it, and that mower arrange- 
ment might turn out to be all right. 

Then I saw a new type turkey 
brooding house in Darlington and 
Newberry, with a covered alley in- 
side from which feeding and water- 
ing can be attended ,to without go- 
ing into the wire-bottomed pens. It 
saves a lot of labor and adds to the 
comfort of the worker. 

The other day I saw a lot of cot- 
ton that had been hoed with fire. 
Yes, with flame. A tractor pulls it at 
rapid pace, taking two rows at a time. 
It’s fast and cheap, and looks very 
promising. 


Labor-Saving 
ideas 


Among the thrifty small 
Side Lines farmers of Lexington 
That Pay County I find many in- 

teresting side lines. 

One raises canaries and lovebirds 
by the dozens. 

Another has made excelsior for 
many years—cutting the blocks and 
shaving the stuff by water power from 
his picturesque mill. 

Another one makes coffins, and has 
for years during his off seasons. And 
they are nice jobs, too. 

Hundreds of them grow some truck 
for the Columbia market, and the 
other day I saw one of them putting 
in irrigation. 


MORE PROGKESS STORIES 


from South Carolina 
By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


@ That man Eleazer always finds something to be enthusi- 
astic about in South Carolina. This time it’s labor-saving 
side lines that pay . .. a fine way to get corn at 
20 cents a bushel... and then make the best cornbread .on 
earth... 
contest that rightly emphasizes curing and marketing. 


ideas... 


cotton and dairy contests . .. and a sweet potato Mr. Eleazer 





Another one of them owns, main- 
tains, and operates a rural telephone 
system that his father started in 1908. 


On my last visit there I saw one 
who raises goldfish by the thousands. 
He has 15 ponds—some of them just 
completed; some covering several 
acres and some the size of a large 
room. Someone said, “He sure does 
wear out that water before he turns 
it loose!” He farms, as most Lexing- 
ton County folks, in a small intensive 
way. He likes the fish business—says 
he does not have to feed them at all— 
fertilizes his ponds a bit each year. 
He is R. H. Jumper, Gilbert, S. C. He 
says overfeeding causes most losses 
of goldfish in captivity. They need 
very little food. 


A hundred pounds of 
10 Bushels soda or its equivalent 
Corn for $2 in nitrogen usually 


gives a yield of 8 to 
10 additional bushels of corn. 


Experiments, as well as farm ex- 
perience,. show that this will hold 
good up to 400 to 600 pounds before 
we get to the point of diminishin 
returns — provided we have enoug 
stalks on the land and work it right 
to get the maximum good from the 
topdressing. 

Eight to ten bushels of corn for 
about $2 worth of nitrogen looks like 
good business. With high labor and 
land costs, far too few farmers use 
that extra hundred pounds of top- 
dressing on corn. But I see fellows 
here and there getting into the 300- 
to 500-pound soda class. And instead 
of 20 to 25 bushels of corn, as they 
usually get from the usual 100 
pounds of soda per acre, they are 
harvesting twice to three times that 
much corn—and all at no additional 
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“I wouldn’t trade jobs with anybody.” 


cost except the fertilizer and putting 
it out. 


Why worry about flour 
Eat More being a little short 
Cornbread when we have corn- 

bread? And especially 
when eggs are cheap, and the meal 
is “enriched”? 

There must be more ways of mak- 
ing cornbread than almost anything 
else. Some cornbread is simply su- 
preme, some sorry, and some awful. 
And folks have different tastes about 
it. But there is a kind or two that I 
believe we could all agree on. Those 
“dodgers” that they make in the Low 
Country by dropping the batter in 
boiling grease are a treat in them- 
selves, even if you leave out the bar- 
becue, fish fry, or chicken stew they 
usually go along with. Then in the 
Up Country I’ve eaten that “egg- 
bread,” beyond which nothing in the 
ration line ranks much. And corn- 
meal souffle, hot from the pan and 
bathed in butter—eat a plate full of it, 
and how easy it is to sleep. And 
scrapple, congealed and fried, a 
divine dish! 

But I must hush about these great 
products of corn. I had to say that 
much though, for here is an old sub- 
stantial whose real glories are little 
known in the modern kitchen. And 
in times of high and scarce foods, how 
it can come to our aid! It carries sat- 
isfying substance, as well as gastro- 
nomical delight, when the hand of a 
master deals with it in the kitchen. 


The five-acre cot- 
Join 1946 ton improvement 
Cotton Contest contest has been 
announced again 
for 1946 by Director D. W. Watkins 
of the Clemson Extension Service and 
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every ambitious cotton grower 
should be enrolled in it. Over 
12,000 plots have been entered 
in it since it was started in 1926. 
Its purpose was to restore con- 
fidence in cotton by getting high- 
er yields of quality cotton. Yields 
for the state have almost doubled 
since then, and improvement in 
staple has been phenomenal. A 
E. Gonzales of The Columbia 
State provided the first $2,000 to 
launch this contest in 1926, and 
since then it has been supplied 
by the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. Last 
year the Cotton Seed Crushers 
came in with money for county 
prizes in addition to the state and 
district ones as in the past. 

The compilation of the 12,000 
farm records secured through the 
years in this cotton improvement 
contest comprises the most im- 
portant piece of general informa- 
tion on cotton production in ex- 
istence. It has had a widespread 
effect on general cotton culture, 
especially as to varieties, spac- 
ing, row-width, and fertilization. 
Copies of this digest may be ob- 
tained free from the Extension 
Editor, Clemson, S. C. 


I also find a 
lot of inter- 
est in the 4- 
H “‘Sweet 
Potato Production and Market- 
ing Contest” that has been initi- 
ated this year. 

Each boy has at least an acre 
of sweet potatoes, and his work 
all the way from land selection 
through all phases of production, 
right on down to the time they 
are put in the curing house, is 
evaluated on a scorecard. The six 
high-scoring boys and the coun- 
ty agent from the winning coun- 
ty will be given a trip to the 
terminal market in New York to 
see their potatoes arrive there, 
and they will follow them right 
on out to the retail stores, where they 
will see how quality counts on the 
other end. The generosity of the 
A & P Tea Company is making this 
possible. 

It is felt that this is one of the 
most educational 4-H club projects 
ever attempted here. 

Over a third of the counties are in 
the running in this contest. Several 
agents have told me that they hope 
to take their six best boys on such a 
trip to the market, even if they do 
not win the free trip. They feel that 
this is the best way to assure some 
real sweet potato producers for the 
future. 


A Fine Sweet 
Potato Contest 


There’s some- 
thing new in 
York. That coun- 
ty has complet- 
ed its first dairy production contest. 

The Bank of York furnished the 
prize money, Clemson dairy special- 
ists worked out the scorecard and as- 
sisted all the way through, and the 
county agents enrolled the farmers. 
A total of 41 farms entered, H. A. 
Watts winning first place; W. R. Cur- 
rence, Jr., second; and Z. B. Jenkins, 
third. : 

“This contest embraces the pri- 
mary essentials of good farm dairy- 
ing,” says C. H. Lomas of the ex- 
tension dairy staff. The feed pro- 
gram carried out counts most — 45 
points. Management is next with 25 
points. Methods and utensils count 
15, and production 15 points out of 
the possible 100. 

Both the Carnation and Borden 
companies, who have nearby plants, 
cooperated in the event that ran for 
the last year. Five colored farmers 
were among the contestants. 


Dairy Progress 
In York 








“Do you feel as if you 

had grown so much 

older being where you 

have, Jimmie?” Joanne 

asked, trying to touch 
his mood. 


no use trying to fool the peo- 
ple who said over and over, 
“Bet you're glad to be back.” 

Since Jimmie’s last furlough more 
than three years ago, he had fought 
in Africa, France, Belgium, Germany 
—living in the dust and the mud and 
thinking it would be good to get 
home. 

But it wasn’t. 

“You see,” he rationalized with 
himself, “Margie just isn’t like Amer- 
ican girls. More dignified, somehow.” 

Margie was the 23-year-old daugh- 
ter of an English antique dealer into 
whose shop Jimmie had gone one 
afternoon before D-Day in search of 
a present for his mother. 

“We have a lovely Wedgewood 
vase you might like,” the girl with 
the auburn hair had said, but he 
could only think how lovely she was. 
He did not get a good look at the vase 
until after he got out to camp. 

The day after he bought it he went 
back to the shop to ask the best way 
to wrap it for mailing. When he left, 
he did not know any more about 
wrapping, but he had a promise of a 
date with Margie, the antique dealer 
Chadwick's daughter. 


“°'W OU are bound to like her, Mom,” 
Jimmie told her as he sat in the 
kitchen watching her peel potatoes 
for dinner. “She’s just like us. Oh, 
she talks different, but she has the 
prettiest hair you ever saw.” 

“What would your father think of 
an English girl in the O'Reilly fam- 
ily, Son?” 

“I don’t see that that makes a par- 
ticle of difference,” Jimmie retorted 
hotly. He had expected something 
like that from his unreconstructed 
Irish father, Patrick J. O'Reilly. 

“Is her family nice?” the mother 
asked. 


“Well, I never did see very much 
of them, but they must be. The few 
times Margie and I were together we 
went to the movies—they call it the 
cinema—or to the dog races.” 


| | E wasn’t happy, and there was 


® All over America soldiers are coming back home—and bringing mem- 
ories of associations formed in other lands, These GI’s cannot immediately 
fit back into life as they left it here, for life here has changed since they 
left. How this all worked out in the case of Jimmie O’Reilly, an English 
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girl, and a Kentucky girl is charmingly reported here. 


“Dog racesP I don’t believe I 
would mention that to your father. 
He’s too much of an economics pro- 
fessor to approve.” 

“Well, anyway, Margie’s all right. 
I never believed before you could be 
so sure of a person in a month’s time, 
but I guess things like that just hap- 
pen faster when there’s a war on.” 

“Did you try to get to England to 
see her after the war was over?” his 
mother asked, draining the water 
from the peeled potatoes. 

“I tried, but it was no use. And 
then they sent me home.” 

“We're mighty glad to have you 
home, Son.” 


““¢ )H, I don’t mean it that way, 

Mom,” he said getting up to 
turn the chair around and sit with 
his arms across the back and his chin 
on his arms. “It’s just that Kentucky 
is so doggone far from England, and 
when you're in love with a person, 
you want to see her.” 


“Maybe it will work out. Have you 
thought about what you want to do 
now that you are back home?” 

“Go back to see Margie—that’s all. 
What does every man in love want to 
do?” he implored, flinging his arms 
out in a misunderstood gesture and 
getting up and leaving the kitchen. 


PSTAIRS he sat down at his old 

study table, the one he had used 
both in high school and in college, 
and looked out the window. Through 
the tree branches he could see the 
tower of the Student Union Building 
on the college campus up at the head 
of the street, and he fingered his ring 
that was marked “A.B. 1941.” Most 
of the houses whose roofs and porches 
he could see were those of professors 
and their families, many of whom had 
lived on that quiet street since before 
Jimmie was born. 

But he didn’t care about towers 
or trees or professors. He was home 
and yet he felt lonesome. His only 
real interest was Margie Chadwick, 


Illustrated by GRANVILLE BRUCE 


and the miles from Fountain City to 
Stoke-on-Trent were much longer 
than they had seemed back the other 
way. It was as if a man could never 
live long enough to travel there. . . 

“Son, will you fire the furnace?” his 
mother called from downstairs. 

“Okeh, in a minute. Why didn’t 
Dad ever get a stoker?”__ 

“They weren't to be had during 
the war, and what with taxes and all 
we weren't able, anyway.” 


Vj ARGIE can sure tell some stories 
about hardships,” Jimmie said, 
still looking out the window. He re- 
membered how her brother was kill- 
ed at Dunkirk . . . her need of new 
clothing . . . the three long nights a 
week her father spent on air raid 
watch because there were not enough 
young men left. “American girls-don’t 
know what suffering is,” he said to 
himself. 

“The house is getting cold, 
Jimmie.” 

“All right, I'm coming.” 

As his mother heard him pounding 
down the cellar stairs and throwing 
coal into the furnace, she thought 
that, despite two citations for bravery 
and a long shell-fragment wound in 
his leg, Jimmie was still a little boy. 
At least, she hoped he was and that 
this affair with the English girl was 
not serious even if he were 25 and 
thought it was. 

When he got back up stairs Jimmie 
took a pen and wrote Margie a letter. 
He couldn't say a lot, but he had to 
write— 

Dearest Margie: 

If you miss me as 
much as I miss you, it 
must be terrible. I 
thought that being 
home, even without you, 
would be fun. But it 
isn’t. I just mope around 
the house like a ten- 
year-old. 

I do not know what 
is to become of us, but 
I know you haven't seen 
the last of me. When I 
told you I loved you, I 
wasnt fooling. One of 
these days it is bound 
to work out for me to 
get back. 

We never did talk ex- 
cept in letters about get- 
ting married, but that is 
what you want, isn’t it? 
It is the natural thing 
for us. 

Save all your love for 
me till I see you. 

Love, 
Jimmie. 

“I wish I were go- 
ing with you,” he told 
the envelope as he 
sealed the letter inside. 


A few days later a letter came from 
Margie, one written soon after Jimmie 
had left Germany. It was written in 
her quaint backhand penmanship, 
and he smiled for the first time since 
he got home as he read a part of it to 
his mother: “Tell your mother I 
would like to have some of the recipes 
of things you like best to eat. I be- 
lieve it is a good idea to start learn- 
ing to cook for you now, though food 
is still scarce here.” 


““, OUNDS as if she expects to see 

you again, Son,” the mother ob- 
served. “Just how far did you go 
with her? Did you give her a ring? 
You never wrote us much about it, 
you know.” 

“No, I didn’t give her a ring. I 
guess we really didn’t know much 
about each other or how much we 
cared till I got over to France. It has 
been mostly through letters. I know, 
you don’t think that is very smart, but 
you must believe that I am positive, 
Mom.” ; 


That night Prof. (See page 38) 
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Six Ways to Help 


RELIEVE FAMINE ABROAD 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Dean of Agriculture, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


@® “What Virginia Farm Folks Can Do to Relieve Famine in Other 
Lands” was the title of this fine and timely article as sent us by 
Dean Hutcheson of VPI. But every North Carolina and South 
Carolina subscriber should also read it and ask himself, “How 
many of these six ways to help can my family put into practice?” 


and children in foreign lands, and especially babies and the very aged, 


B: this time all intelligent farm people know that millions of men, women, 


will starve to death unless we in America send them more food. Yet 
some of us are only saying, “The Government should certainly do something 
about this,” but do not see how we personally can do anything. 

Of course, we are the Government; and unless each of us can find some 
way that we as individuals can do something, the long, slow horror of mass 
starvation will go on and on. What then can we do? Doubtless, many things 
will suggest themselves, all of which will entail some sacrifice. However, 
American farm folks have always been among the first to join in with any 
program to feed the hungry and help the distressed. In addition to other 
things that may occur to you, the following are a few that can be done on 


every Virginia farm: 


I. 


Live as closely as possible to the 
diet plan suggested by Government 
agencies. 

The great demand is for saving in 
grain and meats. Now that summer 


is here and vegetables are abundant 
on most farms, it will not be much of 
a sacrifice for us to substitute new 
potatoes and other starchy vegetables 
for at least a part of the bread that 
we have been eating, and to substi- 





Jobs I Do With My Tractor 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


WE are more pleased each month 

with the great number of jobs 
tractors now on the market can do. 
They not only will do more different 
kinds of work, they do it easier with 
changes from one 
implement to an- 
other taking but a 
few seconds or a 
few minutes. 


With ours, so 
far, we have been 
doing the usual 
jobs of breaking, 
harrowing,  pull- 
ing the combine, etc. Then with 
the wood saw mounted on the tractor, 
it is easy to cut up enough wood to 
last half the winter in a few hours, 
as well as to cut some for neighbors 
as short of help as we are. With 
lime spreader hitched behind, we 
can nitrate an acre of wheat or oats 
every 10 to 13 minutes and do it 
better than it was ever done by hand. 
With a roll of barb wire on the draw- 
bar we can reel off and stretch fence 
in a hurry. - 


Mr. Nunn 


Last fall we spent 
Shopmade $7.50 to get a 
Potato Digger sweet potato dig- 

ger built for the 
middlebuster frame. While it didn’t 
work perfectly, we were pleased with 
results. With some slight mechanical 
changes and the practical experience 
of last fall to guide us by digging in 
dry soil, keeping out grass and weeds, 
and using brace bars to hold the 
frame rigid, we think we will be set 
for a 100 per cent good job this fall. 
It was surprising how much faster 
hands could pick up and crate the 
potatoes with the row all nicely laid 
out with one furrow. From our dig- 
ger experience we concluded we 
could also build a setter for the same 


tractor middlebuster frame. Early in 
the year we found that such a planter 
was already on the market, so the 
first patch has been carefully laid off 
in 3%-foot rows to fit the tractor 
wheels and within the next three or 
four days we intend to find out just 
how successfully the setter will work. 
It is claimed that it will set up to 10 
acres a day with two persons riding 
the setter and a third driving the trac- 
tor. If we can eliminate the drudgery 
of setting and digging potatoes, we’ve 
got a crop as pretty as lettuce and 
about 10 times as safe. We've long 
since licked the curing problem. 


Our kind of farm- 
New Tractor ing hasn't led to 
Tools Needed any great need for 

row crop cultiva- 
tors, planters, and fertilizer distribu- 
tors. The next three tools we intend 
to add are~a scoop operated by the 
power lift for terrace work, a mower, 
and a body for hauling loads of 1,000 
pounds or more that fits directly onto 
the power lift without trailer wheels. 
A tool in the popular eye is a post 
hole digger operated by the power 
takeoff that can be either bought or 
built from discarded materials for a 
few dollars. Also on the market are 
several types of saws driven by the 
power takeoff for cutting pulpwood, 
clearing brush land, or cutting fire- 
wood and stovewood from the stand- 
ing tree to the last sawed-off block at 
the top. 

Watching our neighbors’ and our 
own trouble has about convinced 
me that in our section we need to 
give as much time to getting rid of 
wet spots as we do to enlarging fields 
and getting rid of stumps and bould- 
ers, if we do efficient tractor farming. 
More time is being lost, I believe, 
from getting stuck than from all other 
troubles except in combine season. 





“We are not asked to eat less ... we are asked to eat less of 


foods most needed and easiest to ship to destitute areas.” 


tute chicken and eggs for at least a 
part of the pork. We are not asked to 
eat materially less on Virginia farms, 
we are asked to eat less of these foods 
that are most needed and easiest to 
ship to destitute areas and eat in- 
stead others that are equally palata- 
ble but not so well suited to ship- 
ment abroad. 
II. 

Place on the market as soon as pos- 
sible any grain that is not absolutely 
needed for home use. 

Generally speaking, it is wise to 
hold grains until we are fairly certain 
about what the corn crop will be. 
However, in an emergency like this, 
we can afford to take a chance on 
the weather, for it is better to be a 
little short of feed than to let one ad- 
ditional person die of hunger. Even 
4 or 5 bushels of grain are sufficient 
to keep several people living for the 
few months before the European 
grain crop will begin to come on the 
market. If one wants to be entirely 
practical, it is also easy to see that 
grain with the Government premium 
on it is too high to feed to any but 
the best animals. 

iil. 

Encourage the production of more 
grain on every acre. 

This can be done by liberal appli- 
cations of quickly available fertilizers 
as sidedressings to corn and grain 
sorghums that were seeded on thin 
or average soil. Unfortunately, such 
fertilizers are not available in some 
sections; but wherever they can be 
obtained, they should be used... 
Anather thing that will help yields 
is good cultivation. In order to pro- 
duce maximum yields, cornfields 
should be fairly free of weeds up to 
the time the stalks are 8 to 4 feet tall. 
Cultivations after that stage of growth 
rarely pay if the fields are clean. 
However, an extra cultivation in the 
early stages of growth usually in- 
creases yields. .. . Where thin stands 
of corn exist, inter-planting with soy- 
beans or cowpeas will make better 
use of the land and will increase 
production. 

IV. 

Cull out all poor producers from 
the flocks and herds, and let them 
go to the meat market as soon as 
possible. 

Such animals cannot show much 





Pulitzer Prize Books 


THE Pulitzer Prize for the best 
1945 book dealing with Ameri- 
can history has been awarded to Ar- 
thur M. Schlesenger for his The Age 
of Jackson, the story of the great 
Carolina-Tennessean’s fight for the 
rights of the common people. Mrs. 
Linnie M. Wolfe’s Son of the Wil- 
derness, the life of John Muir, the 
famous naturalist, was pronounced 
the best biography of the year. 


profit on high priced grain, and 
should not be allowed to eat grain 
that is needed by starving people. 


Produce as much good forage and 
home-grown supplements as possible, 
so that we will not have to purchase 
feeds that otherwise might go to hun- 
gry people. 

Sudan grass seeded now will pro- 
duce .pasturage in about six weeks, 
which will reduce the amount of in- 
creased grain feeding that would be 
necessary if we should have a drouth. 

Soybeans seeded within the next 
30 days will produce seed that may 
be used as a high protein supplement, 
if ground as needed. If oil mills are 
easily accessible, it would be better 
to send the beans to the mills for oil 
extraction and have the meal re- 
turned for feeding, but cracked or 
ground soybeans make good feed if 
used properly in rations. 

Harvesting legume hays early and 
curing in the windrow or on driers 
makes better and more efficient feed. 

Cover crops of crimson clover, 
crimson clover and ryegrass, Abruzzi 
rye and other such crops, seeded 
early, will furnish a large part of the 
feed for calves and other light ani- 
mals during the winter months, and 
will give excellent early spring pas- 
tures, thus reducing the length of the 
feeding season. It is hoped that fer- 
tilizers will be more abundant by late 
summer, so that these crops may be 
fertilized liberally. 

Vi. 

Wherever possible, try either to 
put something in or take less out of 
the nation’s bread basket. 


We had hoped to be able to let up 
a little in our strenuous efforts to pro- 
duce super crops after the war was 
over. However, the war isn’t really 
over until we have cured some of its 
bad effects. We are confident that 
Virginia farmers will meet this peace- 
time emergency as well as they met 
the war emergency, even if it does 
require long hours and close econ- 
omy. Fortunately, the price incen- 
tive is still good, and we can thank 
God that we are now free of the 
“blood and tears,” even if we must 
continue to sweat for a time. 





JUNE 


By William Allen Ward 


Winter is a dead tree 
With limbs that are bare, 
But April is a lady 

With a lilac in her hair. 
June walks on nimble toe 
When May has departed, 
For June is a lover— 
Happy and light-hearted. 





Grow More GRAIN 
SORGHUMS 


Popular in South Carolina 


By J. M. 


® Feed means food—food for a starving world. 
acre that will make feed of any kind must be left loafing this 


year. 


plant grain sorghums—and they will pay. 


ghee in grain sorghums is 
growing all over South Caro- 
lina. Grain sorghum has _ about 
the same feed value as corn, is sub- 
ject to machine handling, and stands 
drouths that put corn out of busi- 
ness. In Beaufort, Charleston, and 
Calhoun counties I saw fat cattle 
and hogs grazing it through the 
winter. Grown with velvet beans, 
it makes an especially fine winter- 
ing place for cattle. 

Trouble was experienced at first 
with the heads mildewing. But- 
that came principally from planting 
so early that it matured along in 
August when we usually have wet 
spells. Later plantings on stubble 
land have the advantage of getting 
two crops from the land in a year, 
and the sorghum heads mature in late 
September and October when the 
weather is usually clear and dry. 


Suggestions for 


ELEAZER 


After all other crops have been planted, we may still 





Hence no 


Here’s how— 


The Clemson Experiment Station 
at Florence had 25 sorts in its variety 
test last year. In 3%-foot rows with 
400 pounds of 5-10-5 under it, plant- 
ed on May 19, yields varied from 
20.1 bushels per acre to 66.6 bushels. 
Nine sorts made over 50 bushels per 
acre. 

The most promising dwarfy sorts, 
suitable for combining, were Caprock, 
Plainsman, Martin’s, and Midland. 
Schrock kafir made the highest yield, 
but it averaged 74 inches high; Im- 
perial kafir and hegari averaged 60 
inches in height, both making good 
yields. 

The station recommends _ that 
plantings for combining be made in 
late June or early July. 

Heads of the combine types men- 
tioned above were still sound in the 
field in January, despite a wet fall 
and winter. 


North Carolina 


By PAUL H. HARVEY, Agronomist, N. C. Experiment Station 


[N several ways grain sorghums may 
now be used to supplement the 
present short feed situation: 

1. The tall growing varieties make 
excellent yields of high-quality ensilage, 
or may be cut and fed dry to livestock 
during the winter months as fodder. 


- bh 


GOLD STAR FARMER 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Memory meets him here at every turn 

Plow handles fitted to a strong young 
palm: 

At lowered pasture bars the cattle call, 

No once familiar call breaks on the 





calm. 
His eyes are dreaming of an island 
now 
Where blue seas whisper in a foreign 
tongue: 
New lines of care are mapped upon 
his brow— 
His brown hands whittle out a ladder’s 
rung. 
His touch is steady till the task is 
done, 
But ever his heart cries, “Son, my 
Son!” 
“101 RURAL INDUSTRIES” 


[F you'd like to have a free copy 

of “101 Rural Industries,” send 
your request to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
It may help your community to 
study its own opportunities. For 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 


Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., 25 
copies may be had for $1. 








2. Varieties of medium height or 
dwarf types, may be 1) grazed in the 
late fall and early winter, or 2) har- 
vested for grain by combines, provided 
the weather is dry enough in the fall to 
- a grain get thoroughly dry in the 

eld. 


In the tall type, Atlas 


Varieties: 
Sorgo and Kansas Orange are good. 
In the intermediate group, hegari 
and Imperial kafir produce an excel- 
lent crop of grain and a moderate 


amount of roughage. In the dwarf 
type, the following are suitable for 
combining: Plainsman, Martin Com- 
bine Milo, Midland, and Wheatland. 


Time to Plant: Sorghum should 
not be planted until the soil is thor- 
oughly warm. For ensilage or rough- 
age, it may be planted any time from 
May 1 to July 15. When it is to be 
combined, plant from June 15 to July 
15. This late date of planting makes 
sorghum fit nicely into a rotation fol- 
lowing an early hay crop or small 
grain crop. 

Plant in 3%- or 4-foot rows, 10 to 
15 pounds of seed to the acre. In 
case of broadcast planting or the use 
of a grain drill, 1 bushel of seed per 
acre is required. 


Fertilizer: Sorghum is similar to 
corn in fertilizer requirements but if 
planted following a small grain crop, 
fertilize more heavily. On an aver- 
age, 400 to 600 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer at planting time followed 
with a sidedressing of 150 to 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda should in- 
sure very satisfactory yields. 





farmers—fresh fish. 


dam and location. 





MORE ABOUT FISHPONDS 


By BILL SHARPE, State News Bureau, Raleigh 


HIS sudden enthusiasm for farm fishponds which followed years 

of missionary work by the U. S. Wildlife Service and Soil Conserva- 
tion is due partly to discovery that not only is a pond relatively easy to 
build, but that even a small one will yield from 200 to 500 pounds of 
pan fish a year—not to mention the fun of year-round fishing. 


Stocked from state and federal hatcheries, and fertilized according 
to formulas recommended by the SCS, a pond of an acre or slightly 
less can be made the source of a food not readily available to inland 


The ideal pond for the average farm is about an acre in extent, and 
does not need much if any stream flow. On one farm near Apex, N. C., 
seven-tenths of an acre is kept full by drainage from a watershed of 
only four acres—and provides fine fishing for the farmer’s family. This 
particular pond cost $240 to construct, and in the first year the owner 
estimated he got his money back when the pond supplied water for 
spraying his orchard and watering 5,000 chickens during a drouth. 
Costs of farm ponds range from $100 up—depending upon size of the 


The farm pond in the South usually is stocked with bluegill, sunfish, 
and bass according to proportions outlined by the SCS. The pond is 
fertilized four times a year with a commercial fertilizer. This promotes 
the growth of plankton (microscopic vegetable and animal life); the 
bluegills feed on the plankton, and the bass feed on the bluegills. Ponds 
should be so constructed that they may be drained if the natural balance 
gets out of line, or if rough fish intrude. 
harvested one year after stocking. 


Usually, edible fish can be 














Goto College at 
Uncle Sam’s 
Kxpense 


KiVERY month our subscribers give 

others the benefit of their experi- 
ences through the column, “Mistakes 
I’ve Made.” Perhaps the one mistake 
most often reported—and the one 
hardest to remedy—is failure to get 
an education. Often the cause is lack 
of money. No longer can this be 
used as an excuse. 

Today, if a boy’s dad can’t afford 
to send him to college, his Uncle Sam 
will! Here’s how:— 

Under the Voluntary Recruitment 
Act of 1945, the GI Bill of Rights has 
been extended to include young men 
17 years of age and over (17-34 in- 
clusive) who enlist in the regular 
Army before Oct. 6, 1946. In 
plain words, this means that by serv- 
ing three years in the army now, 
you can get your college diploma 
later—at the Government’s expense. 

You receive a year’s education plus 
as many months as you spend in the 
service. For example, a three-year 
enlistment would give you a total of 
48 months (4 years) of education. 
—enough to be graduated from the 
school of your choice. 

The Government pays your ex- 
penses at college, at a trade school, 
or at a business school. The Govern- 
ment also gives you $65 a month for 
living expenses, or $90 a month if 
you have dependents. 

The total amounts to about $6,000. 
And this is in addition to your regular 
Army pay, much of which you can 
save. Where else could you earn and 
save this much money in so short a 
time? 

Surveys show that GI’s make the 
best students on campuses all over 
the country. They are more mature. 
They have seen the world, observed 
new customs, spoken strange lan- 
guages. They know how much there 
is to learn about the world, they 
know what they want to learn, and 
they waste no time learning it. 

If you are 17 years of age or over, 
you can enlist in the peacetime Reg- 
lar Army—take advantage of its mili- 
tary training and interesting travel 
experiences—then go to college later 
at Government expense. 





For Family - Sized 
Farms 


AMERICA must aim for mainte- 

nance and improvement of the 
family farm, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson said in an 
address before the 1946 National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. He 
went on: 

“We definitely don’t want our 
farms to become soulless factories, 
owned by impersonal stockholders 
and operated by hired managers and 
hired workers, with success or failure 
measured entirely by dollars and 
cents figures in company ledgers. . . 
To allow our machines and our im- 
petus toward bigness to bring that 
about would be to take the American 
spirit out of farming. 

The farm cooperatives must play 
an increasingly important part in farm 
life and farm business if we aré to 
maintain and improve the family 
farm, if we are to adapt it to the 
high-powered economy into which 
we are speeding.” 

Mr. Anderson called cooperative 
technique a part of “the American 
way of life.” 
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or flowers... you raise feed for 
poultry or livestock... you mar- 
ket fruit or vegetable produce... 
you have weeds to cut or lawns 
to mow...you occasionally need 


belt power. 


HIS BOOK tells how your power tiller 
5 ont save you time and work, improve 
yields, enrich soil, and increase profits. It 
tells you how to prepare seed beds as rich 
as potting-soil, right in the ground, in one 
simple operation! It shows how the machine 
can pay for itself many times over in savings 
and extra profits. 

Also illustrated are the: many uses for 
this versatile power tiller in gardens, flower 
beds, lawns, berry patches, orchards, fields, 
and pastures with the attachments shown at 
right. Ask your Graham-Paige dealer for 


this new booklet today. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE 


Farm Equipment Division 


WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 


-+-you grow vegetables, fruit 
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MOWING LAWNS PLOWING SNOW * 


*Available now. Others coming soon. 
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"Mmm mmmm.. 
Posts 40% Bran Flakes are 
more delicious than ever now!" 


“"You farm folks know bran is good 
for people. In fact, you’ve known about 
its health-giving benefits for years. And 
you’ve known Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
for years, too—as the most delicious 
form of bran you ever tasted. 








Oo &: “oe. 
“Yes indeed, friends—you’ve already 
discovered that these crunchy flakes 
are chockful of toasty, tempting-tasting 
flavor and goodness. 


“But, here’s real news! Post’s 
Bran Flakes now are more delicious than 
ever! They reach you with all that 
toasting-oven freshness. That’s because 
Post’s new, exclusive ‘FreshProtector’ 
package, made from materials devel- 
oped in wartime, guards the crisp, fresh 
goodness of each golden flake. Yes, the 
‘FreshProtector’ package keeps every 
flake crackling with oven-fresh crisp- 
ness even after you've opened the box.” 








See how it works! Just roll the 
inner-liner down after each serving to 
keep the last bowlful as crisp and fresh 
and flavorful as the first. 

Besides lasting, fresh-from-the-oven 
flavor—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes pro- 
vide valuable whole-grain nourishment, 
important minerals, and just enough 
bran to help prevent irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet. 





| 
SS 





All the way round—Post’s Bran 
Flakes is your delicious daily “ounce of 


prevention.” 


When “It’s high noon in New York,” 
Kate Smith speaks—Monday through 
Friday, CBS network. 12 noon EST, 
11 4. M.. C&T, 10 4. MH. MET. 
9 A. M. PST. 


POST’S CEREALS--FRESHPROTECTED FOR CRISPNESS 








Farm Planning, x x x x 
x x x x Buying, Selling 








(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., largest farm management service 
organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


(GREATER opportunities for the 

South are shown by the over-all 
decline in livestock numbers during 
1945-1946. Acute grain shortages 
caused reductions in dairy cattle. 
Scarce labor and other problems con- 
tinued the decline in sheep numbers. 
All evidence indicates rapid reductions 
this year of hog and poultry enterprises. 


This opens the way for the South to 
take over more of the markets for live- 
stock and livestock products. Those 
who can enlarge or even maintain dairy 
and livestock production are assured 
of profits for some time to come. 


The year-long grazing and pasture 
improvement that can be expanded in 
the Southern states makes it possible 
to increase production here, while in 
many other areas, output must be cut. 


Dairy Opportunities 


The great shortage of milk and butter 
will continue for some time. Dairying 
will continue profitable for efficient 
producers. 

Have pasture and hay and plan to 
avoid high-priced grains. 


® Dairy cows and heifers two years 
old and over kept for milk declined 3 
per cent during 1945. 

Even more startling was the 7 per 
cent drop in heifers one and two years 
old. Even heifer calves numbered 3.6 
per cent fewer than a year earlier. 

This rapid decline will continue un- 
til feed and labor are more abundant. 


@ This is the big opportunity for the 
expanding dairy industry in the South. 
As more dairymen go out of business 
or cut production, there will be 
stronger markets for those who remain. 
This is the time for both farmers and 
rural communities to 
become firmly estab- 
lished in the dairy 
business. It assures 
profits for the long 
time pull. 


® Dairy calves should 
have special atten- 
tion because of the 
pending shortage of 
milk cows for the 
future. Give them 
access to clean, dark, well bedded pens 
where they can be away from 
flies. Feed them grain liberally as 
their stomachs are not able to handle 
much roughage.’ Big cows give the 
most milk, therefore it is false economy 
to let heifers grow slowly. 


eet Cattle Prospects 


Cattle feeders should in many cases 
sell both cattle on feed and the corn 
on hand for feeding. The 30 cents 
profit on the corn due to the emergency 
increase will be more than some feed- 
ers will make by feeding it to cattle. 


Three important facts command 
special attention of all cattlemen: 


1. Numbers of beef cattle and heifers 
increased slightly last year. That means 
many pastures are overstocked. Drouth 
can cause market breaks on thin 
cattle. 

2. Feeding of beef cattle is dras- 
tically below that of a year ago. Iowa 
has 25 per cent fewer cattle on feed 
and 11 Corn Belt states show a drop 
of 17 per cent below April 1 of last 
year. 

8. Purebred cattle breeders can ex- 
pect sharply lower prices as soon as the 
edge is taken off cattle prices. One 
authority urges, “This is the year to 


cull—both the registered and grak 
herds.” 

Remember that stocker and feede 
prices usually break sharply during the 
early summer. Should you sell now 
before summer shrinkage? 


Egg Shortage Ahead 


This is the season of flush egg pro. 

duction but an acute shortage js 
ahead. It may come by summer. Pro- 
duce men have anticipated this by 
storing abnormally large supplies of 
eggs. 
@ Eggs will make more money for 
you than the production of poultry 
meat so use your feed to insure maxi- 
mum egg production during the last 
half of the year. Sell old hens prompt- 
ly when they stop laying. Sell 
roosters. Sell broilers and cull pullets 
at minimum weights, if feed for the 
pullets you are developing for laying 
is short. 


Crop Suggestions 


Wheat should be sold to_help the 
relief program, now that the 30 cent 


per bushel premium is to be paid. 


® Double cropping will pay this year. 
It is an advantage enjoyed only by 
farmers in the South. Use it this year. 
Get seed on hand and plant promptly 
when the first crop is harvested. 


@ Cotton—Any time before July 1, 
growers may redeem 1944 upland cot- 








ton of 1943 and 1944 American-Egyp- 
tian cotton which is still under loar. 
Farmers should be able to redeem much 
of the approximately 700,000 bales of 
cotton at a substantial profit. 


®@ Peanuts at 90 per cent of parity is 
one of the best paying field ¢rops this 
year. Control leafspot by dusting with 
sulfur when _ plants 
peg down, and twice 
more at two-weeks 
intervals thereafter. 


® Citrus bloom gives 
promise of _ record 
crops for 1946-47. A 
6 per cent increase 
over the 1944-45 out- 
put is anticipated, 
which is 82 per cent 
larger than the 1935- 
39) five-year average. 

It is extremely doubtful that citrus 
prices will remain at their high war- 
time levels, evén with heightened pop- 
ular demand, increased population, an 
better processing. Beware of high- 
priced groves. 


@ Apples, the chief competitor of 
citrus, were barely one-half of normal 
production in 1945, and other decidu- 
ous fruits were also down. Indications 
for 1946 are for normal or above not- 
mal production of these fruits, which 
will ease citrus demand. 


@ Johnson grass can’t stand long con- 
tinuous grazing or frequent mowing. 
Fence in the nuisance area. 


Sudan or mixtures of Sudan and 
legumes should be seeded now for sum- 
mer grazing. Plan one acre per ml 
cow. 


® Danger ahead! The postwar e% 
perience of World War I is being t& 
peated. Debts apparently are increas 
ing. The following warning from the 
North Carolina Agricultural College 
timely: 

“Remember, the 1939 tobacco crop 
sold for 15 cents, cotton for 9 cents, 
and peanuts for 3 and 6/10 cents. 
Go ahead and make money now, 
at the same time plan for the future 
when cash crop prices will be lower. 
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How Much ELECTRICITY? 





N our table on page 16 of Job Kwh Used 
é ; scone _— ON scirccnicsinninsevenminuscecs Ya per chick for season 
the —< — i. age of 0 1% per 100 Ibs. butter 
electricity tor each job WaS Cream separating....-----.---+----- VY per 1,000 Ibs. milk 
figured at 5 cents a kilowatt Dairy water heating 1 per 5 gals. 
% Q f r i ee 1 per 100 Ibs. 
h our. Actu ally, Com, ne 1 per 100 bus. 


farm families having current 


Irrigating....2-4 to raise an acre-foot of water | foot 





use it for a number of pur- Milk cooling 1 per 4 gals. 
s. As the total amount Milking machine 
pew A i siniteicacinsunicneenicatinbineee 1% per cow per month 


of electricity used per month 
goes up, cost per kwh comes 
down. Heavy users oftentimes 
pay much less than 5 cents. 
Also the rate varies between 





.2-3 per cow per month 


SURI SN WE ssiccctnicctsnceoreracaansess 1% per 100 sheep 
Silo filling 
Water pumping 
Wood sawing 

Dishwashing 
localities. So we are giving Fan 


1-1Y% per ton 
2 per 1,000 gals. 
1-2Y2 per cord 
2Y% per month 
1 per 8-10 hours 



































ce a ‘ 4 BRPRIEU, FRGIOE...nccecsmrecsecsccccnces 1 per person per month 
this time the average amount (2) ti89 house oh oe aaah 
of current required for some Radio 4-12 per month 
common farm and home jobs. — wy od —_ 

: 7 efrigerator = 
From =i ah rag pote Sewing machine 1 per month 
total mont y cost for a op- Vacuum cleaner 1 per month 
erations, based on the rate Washing machine 3 per month 


you pay. 


Water heater 





250-350 per month 








you are. 


Farmer in your plans. 





CIRCULATING AROUND 


With The Progressive Farmer Circulation Department 


Warm Weather 


OW that the weather is warm, can you remember when the 
ground crackled with frost under your feet, and you could hear 

the ring of an axe for miles on a cold morning? Of course you do. 
And are you bearing in mind that the season will change again, 
and you must be ready—in the hundreds of ways a farmer must 
always be ready—for the repeating of nature’s cycle? Of course 


That’s one of the things that makes man a superior creature: the 
ability to remember the past and plan for the future. 


One plan you can make for your future is to be sure The Progres- 
sive Farmer continues to come to you each month. | 
address label on this copy, and note the expiration date printed on 
it. That’s when your paper will stop coming to you, unless you 
prepare for the future by renewing your subscription. 

If it is time, or nearly time, for your paper to stop coming, send a 
one dollar bill to “Circulating Around,” The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and ask that your subscription be extended. 

Plan for the future in every way—and include The Progressive 


Qo o 


Look at the 








Best Selling Books 


“THE new Revised Standard Version of the New Testament continues 

one of the best selling books in American book stores.” So say reports 
from all over the nation to the New York Times. Best selling books of 
especial interest to rural readers include The Egg and I, Farmer Takes a 
Wife, Pleasant Valley. Other best selling nonfiction books are: Starling of 
the White House, Autobiography of William Allen White, The Anatomy 
of Peace, One World Or None, Burma Surgeon Returns, The Ciano Diaries, 
On the Edge of Evening, Peace of Mind, Washington Tapestry. The ten 


best selling novels are: 


Arch of Triumph 
The King’s General 
David the King 
The Black Rose 
The Bulwark 


The Foxes of Harrow 
Wasteland 
Brideshead Revisited 
The River Road 

The Turquoise 





A Farmers’ Fact- 
Finding Committee 


REPUBLICAN Congressman 
from Oklahoma, Representative 
Ross Rizley, thinks it is about time 
President Truman appointed a 
“farmers fact-finding committee.” 
It would determine what the aver- 
age hourly return to farmers should 
e. He has introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing establishment of 
such a committee of five members. 
Pointing out that “fact-finding” 
committees have recommended 
Wage increases for auto, steel, and 
slaughterhouse workers, Rizley 
thinks the farmer is entitled to the 
Same consideration. 
“Will this Administration,” he 
asked, “fairly present the facts as to 
the past hourly rates to farmers for 





their labor and their present hour- 
ly rates? Will it recommend future 
desirable hourly rates? Or will it let 
the CIO-PAC outfit get $1.25 to 
$1.50 per hour for their members 
and expect the American farmers to 
feed and clothe their families. at 20 
to 30 cents per hour?” 
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“Girls, postwar improvements must not 
catch us napping; how about a glass shell 
that will reveal the interior of the egg?” 
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Picture of a tractor stirring 
up trouble for itself 


NLESS you are careful, the dust 

you stir up doing summer work 
can cost you plenty .. . in tractor re- 
pairs and time lost during the busy 
season. 

Sucked into your motor from the air, 
the gritty, abrasive dust particles can 
wear out bearings, cylinder walls, rings, 
and pistons in a hurry! 

To protect your motor from dust 
this summer, it is wise to do these two 
things: 


Service the air cleaner every day. 
The air cleaner is the first line of de- 
fense against destructive dust. If your 
tractor had no air cleaner, for instance, 
your motor might wear out in less than 
a week when used under heavy dust 
conditions. So it’s important to service 
it daily when you’re working in dust. 


To service the air cleaner, remove the 
oil cup, wipe out the dirt, and wash the 
cup in kerosene. Then refill with a good 
oil like Gulflube Motor Oil. 


Change your crankcase oil regularly. 
A properly serviced air cleaner stops 
most of the abrasive dust before it 
reaches your motor’s vital parts. But 
some does get by. And the longer you 
run the motor between oil changes, the 
more dust accumulates. 


The one practical and easy way to rid 
the motor of dust accumulated in the 
crankcase is to drain the oil and refill, as 
frequently as your manufacturer’s in- 
structions call for. There is good reason, 
too, why you should use Gulflube. 


Gulflube is made by the Multi-sol 
process, a modern refining method that 
removes more carbon- and sludge- 
forming impurities. Gulflube will stand 
up under far heavier bearing pressures 
than your tractor will ever build up. 

So when you use Gulflube, you'll 
know engine parts are protected, no 
matter how heavy the work. And be- 
cause this oil stands up under engine 
pressure and heat, you’ll need less oil 
between changes. 

With Gulflube in the crankcase and 


in your air cleaner, your tractor’s really 
ready for hot, dusty summer jobs. 





Get Gulflube from your Good Gulf 
man, along with other Gulf Farm 
Aids. Pick those you need from this 
handy list ... 
Gulfpride Motor Oil 
Gulflex Chassis Lubricant (S&W) 
Gulflex Waterproof Grease 
Gulfiex Universal Joint Lubricant 
Gulfiex Wheel Bearing Grease 
Gulf Transgear Lubricants E.P. 
Gulf Transmission Oils 
Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Electric Motor Oil 
Red Top Axle Grease 
Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf Kerosene 
Quick-Action Gulfspray Insect Killer 
Gulf No-Rust No. 1 
Gulfwax—for preserving 
Gulf Livestock Spray 


x * * 


F nm E EE! Send for your copy 


of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide— 
3800 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. \/ hen you install new piston rings—in car, 


truck, or tractor—it will pay you to get Hastings 
rings. They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder 
wear, restore engine performance. Any good 
mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 


PISTON RINGS 


‘ TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 






















FIRST AID For sie ate sped ae 


Farm Animals 


By DR. A. H. GROTH 


@ America became quite “first 
aid” conscious during the war 
years and many schools of in- 
struction in first aid for humans 
were held throughout the coun- 
try. However, in spite of the 
fact that our farm animals are 
subject to many accidental in- 
juries, little attention has been 
given to first aid for animals. 


HOBSES and mules are subject 

to injuries of the feet and legs 
that often require emergency treat- 
ment. Puncture wounds by nails, 
gravel, sharp stones, and other ob- 
jects may occur in the sole and frog 
of the foot. In treating such wounds, 
the foot should first be thoroughly 
cleaned to remove all accumulated 
dirt and manure and a careful 
search made for 
the wound. Fre- 
quently, the 
wound is so small 
that it is very dif- 
ficult to locate. 
Healing may have 
progressed suffi- 
ciently on the out- 
side to close the 
wound complete- 
ly. Gentle tapping 
of the sole and frog with the knife 
handle or gentle pressure with hoof 
cutters often helps to locate the in- 
jured area. 





Dr. Groth 


The wound should be opened by 
thinning the sole over enough of the 
area to permit good drainage. Tinc- 
ture of iodine may be poured into 
the wound or a powder composed 
of sulfa c-ugs and urea may be dust- 
ed into it. A pack of clean. dry cot- 
ton or oakum can then be placed 
over the wound and a boot applied. 
This boot can be made by cutting 
out the corner of a burlap feed sack, 
leaving strips on the upper edge 
sufficiently long to go around the 
foot below the fetlock joint. The 
ends are tied securely, but not so 
tightly as to interfere with circula- 
tion of blood to the foot. The ani- 
mal should be confined in a dry, 
clean stall or a small lot. 

Protection against tetanus (lock- 
jaw) should be given by the admin- 
istration of a dose of tetanus anti- 
toxin. Better still, horses and mules 
can be well protected against tet- 
anus by having your veterinarian 
give an annual dose of tetanus tox- 
oid to each animal. 


Digestive disturbances 
Digestive of horses and mules 
Troubles sometimes cause 
owners much alarm 
because of the suddenness with 
which they occur. This is especially 
true during the early spring when 
the stock is first put to heavy work. 
Instead of exhausting all of the 
home remedies that are available, it 
would be well to secure from your 
nearest veterinarian a few so-called 
colic capsules and a balling gun. 
Give one or two of these capsules 
when the first evidence of abdom- 
inal pain is noted. These capsules 
are by no means a cure-all, but they 
will relieve most cases of simple 
colic and may keep the animal from 
serious injury during painful 
struggling. 
If a laxative is needed and it is 
to be administered as a drench, min- 


should be taken to avoid rais- 
ing the animal’s head too high 
while giving a drench. The 
face should be parallel with 
the level ground. If the head is held 
higher, the throat muscles are 
stretched so they cannot contract to 
permit swallowing, and the liquid 
will enter the lungs, with mechani- 
cal pneumonia a possible result. 


Cuts and scratches 
Cutsand that appear to be of 
Scratches little importance may 

become infected and 
serious damage can result from neg- 
lect. Such injuries are especially im- 
portant if they occur on the teats or 
udders of dairy cows. Infectious 
mastitis can follow and the produc- 
tion of the cow will be much re- 
duced. 


Clean the cut or scratch with a 
mild solution of antiseptic (the chlo- 
rine products are satisfactory) in 
clean water; then dry and apply the 
sulfa-urea dusting powder. Avoid 
the use of carbolic acid or cresol 
products on dairy animals, because 
milk readily absorbs their odor. 


Wounds that have been long neg- 
lected may be overgrown with so- 
called “proud flesh.” This is merely 
tissue resulting from too rapid build- 
ing up of cells in the wound. Such 
wounds usually require the atten- 
tion of a qualified veterinarian, but 
the application of a powder con- 
taining equal parts of copper sul- 
fate and boric acid may be helpful. 
A bandage should be applied over 
the wound and the animal tied in 
such a way that it cannot gnaw the 
area. 


Cattle and sheep pas- 
Bloat tured on clover, alfalfa, 
Relief or other legumes may 

suffer from bloat. If 
noted in time, bloating often may 
be relieved by the administration of 
an anti-ferment containing turpen- 
tine, camphor, and salicylic acid in 
capsules or as a drench. Two to 
four ounces of the preparation may 
be given as one dose to the average 
cow. Placing a broom handle in the 
animal's mouth sometimes stimu- 
lates belching and the escape of gas. 


A first aid measure that is often 
successful in relieving bloat is the 
passing of a smooth rubber hose, 
with a one-inch opening, through 
the mouth directly into the paunch. 
The hose should be lubricated with 
soap and it should be moved in and 
out slightly in an effort to reach the 
pockets of gas that form in the mass 
of material within the paunch. 


In extreme emergencies the 
paunch can be opened by making an 
incision through the skin, muscles, 
and wall of the paunch. This per- 
mits the escape of the paunch con- 
tents and may save the life of the 
animal. 


Some of the equip- 
The First ment that well may be 
Aid Kit kept available to meet 

emergencies that oc- 
cur on a livestock farm include the 
following: 


Balling gun to fit one-ounce capsules 
Empty gelatine capsules — one-ounce 


size 

Smooth rubber hose, 6 feet long with 
a one-inch opening 

Absorbent cotton 

Oakum 

Hoof knife 

Hoof cleaner 

Hoof cutters 

Rasp 

Tincture of iodine 

Sulfa-urea dusting powder 

Soap 

Muslin bandage—may be made from 
feed sacks torn in strips—clean 

Colic capsules 

Bloat medicine 

Smear 62 — screwworm repellent and 
iller 

Waterproof adhesive tape (3 inches 
wide) 
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PREVENTION 


Our June 
Sermon 





By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


THE story has often been told, and 

even put into verse, of a certain 
community located at the foot of a 
mountain. Along the mountain crest 
ran a scenic roadway, much trav- 
eled. It happened that a duke and 
many common people, particularly 
children, slipped over the precipice, 
and fell to injury or death. 

A meeting was called to discuss 
the matter. After long debate, the 
citizens were divided as to the 
proper remedy. Some wanted to 
build a fence at the top of the cliff. 
Others—and they were a majority— 
voted to buy an ambulance to op- 
erate down in the valley below. It 
was the very best ambulance that 
money could buy, and the commu- 
nity felt proud of itself. They 
named the ambulance “The Good 
Samaritan.” 

Finally, the good sense of the 
community triumphed. A wall was 
built about the dangerous road, and 
there was no further need for the 
ambulance. 


®@ This is more than a story. It is 
a window into human nature. We 
license strong drinks and alluringly 
and deceptively advertise them in 
our great national magazines .. . 
and then pat ourselves on the back 
because we have such good hospi- 
tals and asylums for inebriates. We 
do too little to provide wholesome 
entertainment for our children . . 
and then tax ourselves to erect re- 
formatories. We allow the showing 
of pictures in our movie houses 
which present dissipation and im- 
morality in alluring aspects (with- 
out properly showing the wreckage 
of body and soul to which such dis- 
sipation leads) . . . and then fill our 
prisons with misdirected youth. As 
nations, we hold international con- 
ferences to outlaw war . . . but give 
three or four strong nations the 
power to block every good inten- 
tion of other nations by their veto. 
Civilization is still in the ambu- 
lance stage. 


®@ There is more power in an ounce 
of prevention than in a ton of cor- 
rection. Train the child correctly 
in his high chair, and you will not 
need the electric chair for him later. 


® You may make up your own ser- 
mons on this theme, and I would be 
glad to read some of them. Some 
writer summed it up thus: 


To rescue the fallen is good, but it’s 
best 

To prevent our young people from 

falling. 

Better close up the source of tempta- 
tion and crime, 

Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 

Better put a strong fence ’round the 
brink of the cliff 

Than an ambulance in the valley. 


June Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a night” 

1946 Bible reading we recom- 
mend for June— 
June 1 to 28 inclusive—Acts, 28 chapters. 
June 29, 80—Psalms 113, 114. 











OKT WA 
for Plowshares 


o. use Raudex! 


Time means money on the farm, too. And, here’s a 





good way to save it—with Raydex, Oliver’s new re- 


placeable plowshare! 


No more field delays ...no extra trips to town..; 
no hours wasted in waiting ...no little “Shidden”’ losses 
in time from ill-fitting, poor-performing, old-fashioned 


plowshares that have been hastily reconditioned. 


After it gets dull, you replace a Raydex plowshare 
with a new, sharp one... just like you replace a blade 
in your razor.”The cost? No more than resharpening 


the old type plowshare. 


The OLIVER Corporation 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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RAYDEX SHARES COME IN HANDY CARTONS 
OF SIX. You can get a whole season's supply 
in a couple of minutes from your Oliver 
dealer. Every one of them will last as long 
—and in most cases longer—than a single 
resharpening of a regular share because 
they’re heat-treated at the Oliver fvctory. 
Besides, Raydex plow bases will give you 
a better all-round plowing job under simi- 
lar conditions than any other make on the 
market. 





“FINEST IN FARM 





OLIVER 





MACHINERY” 
























































JATURE does not provide ideal 
distribution of moisture for grow- 
ing vegetables; irrigation will. 
Though dry spells of two to six 
weeks are most apt to come in the 
fall, they may happen in spring and 
summer. Irrigation during such times 
may be the test of a good crop. 


The Alabama Experiment Station 
found that one inch of water per 
week on spring vegetables was worth 
little unless organic matter also was 
added. The combined effect of water 
and organic matter increased aver- 
age yields 58 per cent for the years 
1938-40. Increase in the yield of 
fall vegetables was 59 per cent for 
irrigation only and 137 per cent for 
irrigation and organic matter. Or- 
ganic matter is best supplied by leg- 
umes and manure. 

Spring vegetable yields were boost- 
ed 29 per cent by irrigation in 1943- 
44 on the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. All crops, except tomatoes, egg- 
plant and lima beans increased. A 
demonstration made at Monroe, Ga., 
showed that a 2-inch irrigation every 
two weeks gave better yields of sweet 


“Get More From The Garden 
By IRRIGATING 


By J. 
Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


H. NEAL 





@ Irrigation for market vegetables has long been accepted as a paying 


practice but somehow we've overlooked its value for home gardens. 


Now is a good time to begin thinking about an inexpensive, simple 


irrigation system at least for late-summer and fall vegetable crops. 


irrigated field yielded 154 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, with 86 bushels No. 
1; the non-irrigated field only 88 
bushels, 24 grading No. 1. 

Water from farm fishponds can 
be used as a source of irrigation 


gallons to put 1 inch of water on an 
acre. A pump delivering 45 gallons 
per minute will supply this much in 
10 hours; one of 6.5 gallons capacity 
would take seven 10-hour days and 
would do for an acre garden if one- 
















A simple furrow irrigation system, 


with small increases in lift. If gar- 
den to be irrigated can be located 
below a pond, gravity will do work. 


Sprinkler systems give a better dis- 
tribution of water and use less. Fur- 
row irrigation takes less equipment 
but more labor and is wasteful of 
water. Furrow irrigation is not suit- 
ed to rough or rolling land. 


In general, garden crops should 
get at least an inch of water per 
week. Just a little water may do 
more harm than good. More than 








potatoes than 1 inch every week. Irri-- _ water. 


gation also increased the quality. The 


Sheep Hints 


By R. S. CURTIS 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture 


HEEP shearing time is here. Our No. 1 warning: 

Keep the fleeces clean, free of dirt and dung 
tags. Also do not tie fleeces with sisal twine o1 
wire. This means a dockage of 10 cents per pound, 
according to latest information. Use only paper 
twine. You can get it through your county agent 
or he can tell you where to buy it. Market your 
wool clip so as to get its real worth. 


2. Lamb shipments will begin next month. Sort 
and grade your lambs. The standard weight for 
slaughter lambs is around 80 pounds. Lambs 
properly fed and developed gain rapidly from 
birth to market maturity. Since there is so much 
variation in the birth date of lambs, sort them so as 
to have fairly uniform sizes in each lot sold. This 
means better prices. It is permissible now, because of 
prewar and postwar necessity to hold lambs until 
they reach 90 or 100 pounds. Try to sell all lambs 
by September—the earlier the better if properly 
finished. Early prices are higher and the stomach 
worm danger is less. 

8. If a better ram is in order for next year, get 
him quickly. The breeding season will soon be here. 
Get the ram used to his new conditions. Look 
ahead for next year’s lamb crop. The ram is half 
the flock. Good lambs are both “born and made.” 


4. Cull out the old ewes—at least old ones that 
won't pay their way. Don’t take chances on win- 
tering a nonproducer or one which is “half-hearted” 
in her job. Good lambs come from healthy ewes 


5. Write your county agent about dates for co- 
operative lamb and ewe shipments in your section. 
Doing so will provide you a market. Otherwise, 
a market but not always of the best sort. More and 
more these cooperative markets are proving their 
real worth for lambs and wool. You can market 
one lamb or a carload. This method of marketing 
is the nearest route between producer and consumer, 
which should mean top prices. 


6. Last but not least, make plans for some good 
fall and winter pastures. Sheep can be maintained 
largely on 1) pastures and 2) hay. In these days of 
limited feed, every farmer should look ahead in pro- 
viding both pastures and hay. Any of the cereals 
or legume crops in season makes good hay or pas- 
ture or at times both. The feed shortage is serious. 


Streams and wells also are 


good sources. It requires 27,154 


seventh was irrigated each day. 
Cost of pumping goes up rapidly 


ful as well as wasteful. 


2 inches a week is likely to be harm- 





Labor Unions Must End Strikes 


@® Mr. Robbins, who writes this article, has been a 
member of a labor union for nearly 50 years. But he 
has also been a farmer much of the time and realizes 
that strikes hurt farmers so seriously that farmers 
must demand protection against them. He suggests 
study of a substitute now followed in Japan. 


By H. E. 


I HAVE been for nearly 50 years a member 

of a labor union. I believe in labor unions. 
But I have also been a farmer much of the time 
and it is time for labor to realize that farmers 
have rights labor must respect. 

I know, in fact, that if something isn’t done 
to protect farmers from the losses they suffer 
from the continuous outbreak of strikes, organ- 
ized labor will arouse the enmity of hosts of 
farmers who have heretofore been friendly to 
labor. 

Consider the recent case in Detroit when the 
CIO decreed that 750,000 people in that city, 
including infants and invalids, should be de- 
prived of their daily supply of milk and that 
the tarmers supplying that milk should destroy 
it. Thousands of gallons of milk were de- 
stroyed daily, without renumeration to the 
farmers. And all this in the face of a milk 
shortage in many parts of the country and a 
famine in many parts ef the world. 

Several years ago I stood in the market places 
of large cities and saw the juice from decaying 
berries and fruit run across the sidewalk and 
into the gutters. I saw innumerable bushels of 
produce rot in the hot sun because some union 
had the power to decree that farmers’ crops 
should rot because the union was not immedi- 
ately granted its demands. 

Not so long ago a labor leader called a strike 
in a cannery at the very beginning of the bean 
season. Hundreds of farmers with acres upon 
acres of beans saw their entire season’s work in 
danger of total loss. They protested to the 
labor leader and explained their position. That 
“gentleman” belligerently replied: “You'll get 


ROBBINS 


yours when we get ours.” A labor 
“leader”—yet so abysmally ignorant 
and arrogant that he couldn’t realize 
that in two or three weeks from that 
time, after strikers had “got theirs,” 
it would be too late for the farmers 
—their crop would be overgrown and 
a total loss. 


What is needed, and that im- 
mediately, ig Federal legislation 
making labor unions responsible 

financially and otherwise, for all damages 
suffered by the general public by their actions. 
If sabotage is criminal in war, why not in peace? 
If criminal by an individual or by a so-called 
“lawless” mob, why not by an organization? 


Organization has been practically the only 
means for improving labor’s condition in life 
and in the early days of misunderstanding, 
greed and intolerance, force and sabotage on 
the part of labor may have been excusable, as 
it was indulged in by both sides. But in order 
to secure justice for labor, a more enlightened 
and humane method than strikes is needed. 

A recent dispatch from Japan may give a ray 
of hope for a solution of labor troubles to replace 
sabotage, suffering and death which strikes 
bring to labor, employers, farmers and con- 
sumers. The Japanese, in their new-found free- 
dom, are organizing labor unions with aston- 
ishing rapidity and with a remarkable defer- 
ence for the rights and welfare not only of their 
fellow.men but even of the employers with 
whom they are in disagreement. In case of 
dissatisfaction and a strike, the “heathen” Japs 
do not start a campaign of sabotage, hardship, 
and suffering on their fellow men. They take 
over the entire plant wherein the strike occurs. 
Everybody except the owner keeps at work. 
The books are kept as usual and the profits are 
put in escrow. When a final adjustment is made 
the plant is returned to the owner. No one has 
lost an hours’ work; the public has not suffered. 

It would be well for national legislators and 
leaders of organized labor in America to study 
this “heathen” method of settling differences 
in industry. 
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Cutting and loading alfalfa in the field. 
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The Old Gray Mare would 
never believe it!... 








Alfalfa dehydrating plant. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 








HIS is a story of the “New Age” in American 

Farming ...of R.C. Bryan and F. G. Marble, their 
5000 acres, at Osceola, Arkansas, their 55 machines, 
their 100 tenants... 

Bryan and Marble have close to one machine for 
every 100 acres... not counting dusters, cultivators, 
planters, hoes and plows! Their yearly production 
reflects the effect of mechanized farming. Alfalfa, the 
major crop, is dehydrated on the plantation — totals 
200 carloads of meal a year... 1500 acres are cotton 
and the remainder of the plantation supplies a near- 
by cannery with lima beans, English peas, sweet 
corn, field peas and soy beans. 

In addition to the tenants, fifty extra hands are 
employed. A good percentage of these people main- 
tain the farm machines. And for the past forty years, 
their helpmates in this job have been Esso products 
... fuels, lubricants and greases that assure high op- 
erating efficiency! 

This is an example of Esso Laboratories keeping 
pace with the new-age farmer and his machines. Your 
local Esso Distributor can show you how Esso Farm 
Products can serve you... also ask him to have us 
send you free copies of helpful Esso Farm News. 





Besides fuels, lubricants and greases, 
Esso Farm Products include: Flit Live- 
stock Spray; Esso Cream Separator Oil; 
Esso Compound Neatsfoot Leather Oil; 
Esso Rust-Bans; and many others. 


CHassis 
GREASE MARY SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 
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Cotton picker speeds harvest. 
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POWERFUL AMMUNITION 


IN THE WORLD THAN 
PETERS HIGH VELOCITY” 





“WHEN YOU GO HUNTING small game 
and pests, load up with Peters High 
Velocity 22’s! These cartridges are 
powerful, far-reaching, accurate! They 
give you ‘flat’ trajectory—so important 
to effective field shooting at various 
ranges. And they have Rustless non- 
corrosive priming, speed-intensity ig- 
nition, special Peters lubrication, uni- 








“'Here’s why you on top ate 


in PETERS HIGH VELOCITY 22's!” 


form crimping, and perfect balance! 
“Peters High Velocity 22’s are now 
available in limited quantities with 


solid or hollow-point bullets. Remem- 


ber—size for size, in any make of gun 
there’s no more powerful, more depend- 
able sporting ammunition in the world 
than Peters High Velocityl” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remi; Arms Company, Inc., Bridges 
port 2, Conn. “High Velocity” and 
“Rustless” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 69 
Peters Cartridge Division. 























“Eagle Brand ED” 
Beats the Heat! 


Eagle Brand 





WENZEL 





TENT 


No warm water for Eagle Braad Ed! His dria Cools by nature's method . . 
ing water always stays cool, fresh, pelatable ‘Tests prove Eagle Brand keeps water 15 to 20 
- just like water from the well . 


rand Drinking-Water Bag, 


EAGLE BRAN 
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. EVAPORATION! 


- ia am degrees cooler than kegs, jugs or jars. Ask 
your Hardware or Farm Store today. 


DRINKING- 
WATER 
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® To make rain-water barrels mos- 
quito proof, take a clean cotton feed 
sack, rip it open, tie a rock in each 
corner, then place the sack over top 
of barrel. The rocks serve as weights 
to hold the sack in place. By lifting 
one corner of sack, water can be 
dipped out. Drop the corner and 
the cover is secure. The water is al- 
ways clean, with never a “wiggle- 
tail.” Mrs. Glennis Wilson, 

Walker County, Ga. 


® To prevent the oil- 
can spout from getting 
clogged up when oiling 
machinery, solder a fine 
steel wire to the spout. 
The wire serves to clean 
out any dirt or foreign 
matter from the hole of 
the bushing and the oil 
runs down the wire in- 

Dorothy Wilson, 
McMinn County, Tenn. 


@ For a quick and easy way to un- 
load hay we use a rake made from 
old pitchforks with a handle about 
6 or 8 feet long. With this, one man 
can stand in the loft and pull up the 
hay. Then he is not in his own way 
on the wagon. Fulton Bass, 

Cumberland County, N. C. 


@ When flies are bad about our 
horses, we take a piece of inner tube 
about 6 inches wide and 12 inches 
long and cut it into %-inch strips all 
across. This is then tied to the 
bridle. When the horses are mov- 
ing, it scares the flies away. 
Witt Will Donald, 
Pontotoc County, Miss. 


to the hole. 


@ Cream cans can be kept from 
turning over in the tank when the 
water rises by putting weights made 
out of No. 2 cans filled with cement 











over a pulley and attaching with 
a rope or wire. Snaps can be hook- 
ed into the handle of the cream can. 
Paul Aycock, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


@ A handy way to stretch barbed 
wire when you do not have a 
stretcher is to take two 2 x 2’s 3 
feet long and put a bolt through 
them 6 inches from the end. Leave 
the bolt loose enough so that you 
can move strips back and forth. You 
can then clamp them on the wire, 
put the end of the stretcher against 
the post, and pull the wire tight. 
W. L. Summers, 
Columbia County, Fla. 


@ If screws and bolts in light tools 
and implements tend to work loose 
and rattle or fall out, place a drop 
or two of solder at their edges be- 
fore tightening. This will prevent 
vibration from loosening them but 
permits their removal if necessary. 
Robert Tesch, 
Lavaca County, Tex. 





If you haven’t told us about that 
useful idea that saves you time 
and money, why not put it down 
on paper tonight and send it in? 
We pay $2 for each item used, 


@ 1 have in my blacksmith shop a 
forge made by connecting the back 
end of a discarded vacuum cleaner 
to the fire box with an old automo- 
bile tube. This is plugged into a 
regular electric outlet. 
A. L. Huffman, 
Page County, Va. 


@ A very good pump for farm use 
can be made from an old planter 
wheel that has the stroke on the in- 


4 
he x 
— PLANTER WHEEL 








side. Remove the pump handle and 
use a piece of the old stroke arm to 
connect the planter wheel with the 
place where the pump handle fast- 
ened on. Pull with an electric or 
gasoline engine, geared down to a 
3-inch pulley. Hugh Robertson. 

Union County, Miss. 


@ 1 have a little device which 1 
call a cane knife that I find very use- 
ful. Take an old worn-out hoe, 
twist it around until the blade runs 








straight with the handle. Put in a 

handle about 2 feet long. I use it 

for cutting feeds like sorghum and 

soybeans. It is also handy for cut- 
ting young sprouts in the field. 

Edwin Roy Bryan, 

Franklin Parish, La. 


@ If your mice are trap- 
wise and wary of your 
methods, try this one: 
Take a heavy tumbler or 
ordinary cup and prop 
it off the floor with a 
sewing thimble. Put 
your bait in the thimble 
with the open end up. The mouse 
will try to get the bait and pull the 
thimble out leaving him in the cup. 
I once caught two mice under one 
cup in this manner. Use a glass and 
see your mouse. Lucille Lyan, 
White County, Ark. 








Farm Leaflets 


Killing Trees 

Edible Soybeans 

Control of Fleas 

Getting Rid of Moles 

Corn Earworm Control 

Poisoning Grasshoppers 
Cooperative Health Centers 
Longer Life for Fence Posts 
Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 

How Late to Plant Vegetables 
Fertilizing and Working Strawberries 
Control Cabbage and Squash Bugs 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Poultry Handbook 
Niven Garden Book 
Leaflets are 3 cents each; books and 
pamphlets, 25 cents each. Check those 
you want, fill out the coupon below 
and mail to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Raleigh, or Birmingham. 
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W: could never prove that the 
situation pictured above ac- 
tually happened. But farmers who 
have used the Basic Slag-and-Legume 
treatment can prove from their own 
experience that it means increased 
production. 

The lime in Tennessee Basic Slag 
neutralizes acids and sweetens soil. 
Its phosphorus stimulates quick, full 
growth of nitrogen-rich legumes. 
When these legumes have been 
plowed under, following crops show 
an amazing improvement in quality 
and quantity. Basic Slag and Legumes 
are an ideal combination to recondi- 
tion devitalized soil and step up crop 
yield at low cost. One easy applica- 
tion of Basic Slag does the job. 

See your dealer for Tennessee 
Basic Slag. Due to present conditions, 
his deliveries are sometimes delayed, 
but he’s doing everything possible to 
supply your farm needs. Because of 
limited production, Tennessee Basic 
Slag is available at the present time 
only in the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESSEE 
BASIC SLAG 








Try the NEW 


ROCK CANDY 


COUGH SYRUP 


Ask for 


COUGH MASTER 


FOR COUGHS CAUSED BY COLDS 
















TOMBSTONES 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


Buy your Monuments direct 
from us and save. Write for 
Free Catalog Today. 
Monuments by 


J. LARRY MORRIS 
Jasper, Ala. 











What to Charge for 
COMBINING GRAIN 


By J. H. NEAL 


Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A NYONE planning to buy a small 

combine should have at least 50 
acres of crops to harvest and then 
plan to harvest 50 more for neigh- 
bors. 

How much should the combine 
owner charge his neighbor for cus- 
tom work? There are four methods 
of making charges: 1) per hour, 2) 
per acre, 3) per 
bushel, 4) a com- 
bination of two or 
more of the first 
three methods. 

Let us check 
and see what 
combine expenses 
are. Depreciation 
is the largest sin- 





Dr. Neal 


tained by dividing the cost of the 
combine by the number of years we 
estimate it to last. The average life 
will be about seven years. For a 
machine costing $700, the annual 
depreciation charge would be $100. 
Next, whether the owner borrows 
the money to pay for the combine 
or pays cash, he should charge in- 
terest on the average investment 
because his money could be earn- 
ing interest provided he had lent it 
instead of buying a _ combine. 
The average investment is the aver- 
age value of the machine from new 
to complete depreciation, or half of 
the original cost. At 5 per cent the 
annual interest charge on $350 
would be $17.50. Insurance, taxes, 
and housing will amount to about 
$8 per year. Now we have a total 
overhead charge that would run 
about as follows every year: 


Depreciation...................- $100.00 
Interest on Investment...... 17.50 
Taxes, Housing, Insurance 8.00 

$125.50 


This overhead charge would be 
the same whether the machine is 
used 10 days or 30 days. 


Repairs and lubri- 
cants for the com- 
bine will depend 
upon the amount 
of use and the kind of land over 
which the machine operates. Fifty 
dollars per year is a high charge. 
It will not usually be so much un- 
less conditions are bad. This makes 
a total annual charge of $175.50 of 
which only 40 per cent or less is due 
to actual operation. If the com- 
bine operates for 10 days per year, 
the daily charge is $17.55, while if 
it operates for 30 days, the daily 
charge is $5.85. The average work- 
ing day for a combine is about seven 


Repair and 
Grease Costs 


gle item. It is ob- 





Many a combining job would be impossible without a pick-up attachment. 


hours. The hourly charges would 
then be $2.51 and 84 cents. 


An additional charge of 75 cents 
per hour for the tractor and 75 cents 
for the operator should be made. 
An operator may be hired for less 
than 75 cents per hour but he has 
to spend about two additional hours 
per day greasing and servicing com- 
bine and tractor. Where a sacking 
attachment is used instead of a grain 
tank, it is necessary to have a boy 
tie sacks. Therefore, the minimum 
charge should be at least $2.59 per 
hour, as follows: 





Combine 84 cents 
(eee 75 cents 
Oe ee aes 75 cents 
Sacker. 25 cents 





Minimum per hour, $2.59 


Since most ma- 
$3 Per Hour chines do not op- 
Closer Figure erate 300 hours 

and the fields are 
small, irregular, rough, and consid- 
erable distance apart, this charge is 
too low. A charge of $3 per hour 
is more nearly correct. 


Many customers object to an 
hourly charge as it is hard to keep 
records of stops. They prefer an 
acre charge as the area can be de- 
termined accurately. Since a com- 
bine will harvest about 1/5 acre 

er hour per foot of cutter bar, the 
eel charge can be changed to 
an acre basis. A 4-foot machine 
cuts about 4/5 acre per hour. The 
charge per acre should be from 
$3.50 to $4 per acre, ranging from 
a 6-foot machine down to a 42- 
inch. The cost per acre decreases 
as the size increases, provided 
enough acres are cut, so that the 
time saved will offset the additional 
overhead charge. 


A few operators 

Use First Gear, try to get over the 
Open Throttle field as quickly 
as possible with- 

out regard to quality of work when 
charging on an acre basis. They 
drive the tractor in third or fourth 
gear instead of first or second as 
should be. The combine does the 
best work when the tractor is trav- 
eling in first gear with the throttle 
open. When the tractor is speeded 
up, the amount of grain going into 
the machine also increases, but the 
speed of the threshing mechanism 
oes not increase. Therefore, it 
does a poorer job. Occasionally. 
when the straw is light and the grain 
is easy to separate, the tractor can 
be driven in second gear, but un. 
der most conditions (See page 62) 
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SANILAC 
Cattle Spray for 
Double Protection! 


So safe and easy! Won’t burn 
or blister hide, stain or gum 
hair, or taint milk, when used 
as directed. This Socony- 
Vacuum development kills 
and repels horn and _ stable 
flies, and other infectious 
insects. In convenient sizes. 


NEW! All-Purpose 
Sanilac 25% Liquid 
D. D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and 
follow directions on the package 
for the different dilutions you 
need. Use as a cattle spray or live- 
stock dip to control horn flies and 
lice. Use as a surface spray to kill 
flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, wasps, 
fleas, gnats, roaches, ants, ticks, 
lice and many other insects. Brush 
or spray it on for a long-lasting 
residual effect on barns, stables, 
chicken coops. As a larvacide on 
stagnant water 1)% gallons will 
protect an acre of water! Thor- 
oughly tested by Socony-Vacuum’s 
famous Research Laboratories. 


SANILAC 


meldaaim aaeleltlats 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 
Sanilac Harness Oil 
Sanilac Axle Grease 
Sanilac Hand 
Separator Oil 
Sanilac Insect Spray 


Sanilac Disinfectant 


Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 
Sanilac D.D.T. Liquid Concentrate 
Sanilac D.D.T. Wettable Powder 
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THE LIFT OF 
MANY FARM USES 


A Super-Six Hydraulic Underload Lift 
does your heavy farm chores faster, 
easier, cheaper and safer! Easy to 
handle—Controlled from tractor seat 
—Clear vision at all points of opera- 
tion! Install or remove in few min- 
utes or leave on tractor permanently. 
No chains, cables, pulleys or sprock- 
ets. A Super-Six Hydra-Lift does all 
this and more:— 

LOADS MANURE 

SWEEPS HAY 

GATHERS BUNDLES 
GRAVEL—DIRT REMOVER 

DIGS BASEMENTS 

PILES STONES 

MOVES LOGS 

PULLS FENCE POSTS 

LIFTS IMPLEMENTS—ANIMALS 
CHANGES HAY RACKS 
CHANGES WAGON BOX 

AND MANY OTHER USES! 





SUPER-SIX HYDRAULIC PUMP 


FITS Super-Six HYDRA- 
LIFT TO ALL STANDARD 
ROW-CROP TRACTORS 


You can use a Super-Six Hydra-Lift 
even if your tractor does not have a 
built-in pump! This easy-to-install 
conversion pump is a compact unit 
housing entire valve mechanism for 
raising, lowering or holding Hydraulic 
Underload Lift! Rugged construction, 
long service life, it 


FITS ONE — FITS ALL! 














SHOWING MANURE FORK ATTACHMENT 
IN RAISED POSITION 


Write for FREE Literature! Gives Complete Details! 


SOUTHERN JOBBERS, ic 


EASTERN N. C. AND S. C. DISTRIBUTORS 
P. O. Box 1046 Raleigh, North Carolina 














THE RURAL 
TELEPHONE Jos AHEAD 







We are enlarging our rural telephone expansion 
activities just as rapidly as equipment and ma- 
terials become available. 


It 
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At many places we have to install more equip- 
ment at the central office, in addition to building 
telephone lines out into the rural areas, before 


—_— 


we can furnish service. 


At other places we even have to construct or 


— 


enlarge buildings before we have space to install 
the central office equipment. 
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Much depends on how rapidly manufacturers 
can supply the necessary equipment and materials. 
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However, we will continue to go forward with our 


rural telephone work as fast as conditions permit. 























GIRL MAKES WINNING 


At the recent “area £ 

final” Soil Conser-  ; 
vation Speaking Con- 
test in Elkin, N. C., at- 
tended by 200 farm- 
ers, businessmen, and 
agricultural leaders, 
Helen Elaine Walker, 
16, Alleghany County, 
won out over 11 other 
high school girls and 
boys representing 
their respective 11 
counties. She won a 
$100 Bond and a free 
trip to Pinehurst, N. C., to give a 
repeat performance to the North 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, don- 
or of the trip. 

It was a great honor indeed, for 
the other 11 speakers were good al- 
so. Mary Blackwelder, 17, Davie, 
won second prize, a $50 Bond; and 
Lillian Maynard, 14, Yadkin, third, 
a $25 Bond. 

Elaine spoke in a friendly, natural, 
almost conversational tone of voice. 
Perhaps the strongest feature of her 
speech was that she didn’t just dis- 
cuss the general principles of soil 
conservation and their value. She 
put “human interest” into her speech 
by telling specific examples of soil 
conservation she had seen. 

Seeing an especially good pasture 
on one farm, she had stopped to in- 
quire about it and was told: “Well, 
8 years ago we could only graze 3 
cows on 20 acres. Then we began 
using lime and phosphate and mow- 
ing the pastures. As a result we now 
graze 23 cows and 2 horses on this 
same 20 acres—and save $226 per 


SCS SPEECH 





Helen Walker 


year for cow feed.” 
Again Elaine said: 
“I was talking with an- 
other Alleghany farm- 
er’s wife who is 100 
per cent for soil con- 
servation. She said last 
year the milk from her 
cows tested higher 
than milk from some 
purebred Jerseys. 
Why? It was because 
they fertilized their 
pastures. People are 
healthier when they 
drink milk and eat meat that has 
been produced on fertilized land. 


“Last year another farmer had 
350 pounds phosphate he wanted to 
dispose of, so he threw it out on a 
little piece of land. This land has 
a lot of white clover as well as an 
unusually good stand of grass. The 
farmer said, “Why, you can tell a 
difference in the dark by just walk- 
ing on it.’ 

“Forests help greatly to check 
erosion on slopes. The best plan is 
to plant the trees 6 by 8 feet apart 
and then in later years thin to 15 
feet apart. Forests of this type bring 
in up to $30 per acre a year over 
a period of 10 years.” 





Other excellent talks were made 
by the following county representa- 
tives: Francis Pressly, Iredell; Ag- 
nes Miller, Wilkes; Ernest Rufty, 
Alexander; Eugene Younts, David- 
son; Elizabeth Kent, Caldwell; 
Betty Key, Surry; Mary Ellen Owen, 
Person; Calvin Miller, Ashe; Billy 
Goslen, Forsyth. 





Picked 5,000,000 Pounds Blackberries 


"TENNESSEE'S 4-H Club Boys’ 
Leader, G. L. Herrington, was 
worrying. Fine Tennessee wild 
blackberries were going to waste. 
But what was he worrying about? 
Was it how to get these blackberries 
into pies, or was he trying to find 
some way for 4-H club boys and 
girls in the poorer farm sections to 
make a little spending money? 

Whatever the motive, Herrington 
discovered that the berries could be 
converted into cash. He found that 
whole families would join in the 
picking . . . that the merchant at the 
crossroads store would receive them 
and pack them .. . and that canning 
plants and cold storage plants would 
send out trucks on regular schedule 
to pick them up. And then Herring- 
ton discovered that New Yorkers 
were hungry for blackberry pie! 

It took a lot of cooperation to get 
the job done. But anyhow Herring- 
ton and his associates last year put 
at least 5,000,000 pounds of Ten- 
nessee blackberries into the pies of 
New Yorkers and other pie-hungry 
Americans. It took Herrington and 
county agents and home demonstra- 


tion agents and organized 4-H clubs . 


to get the berries picked. It took the 
cooperation of local merchants and 
others to assemble them at pick-up 
points. It took the cooperation of 
canneries and freezing units to fur- 
nish the pick-up trucks, process the 
berries, and find the market that 
wanted blackberry pie. 

The pickers were paid 7 cents a 
pound. The receiver who did the 
weighing and paying and transfer- 
ring from pickers’ buckets to quart 
boxes and crates got one cent a 
pound. The trucker got two cents a 
pound for the pick-up. The proc- 
essor got the market price. 


“The beauty of this thing lies in 
the fact that most of this money 
went into communities where it was 
most needed,” says Herrington. 
“While it was designed for club 
members, whole families pitched in 
and picked berries. One family 
picked all morning and got $30 for 
their effort. A family of three pick- 
ed beans one morning and made $6. 
The next morning they picked 
berries and made $9.” 


Jesse Stuart’s 
Neighbor 


I ADMIRED your March cover 

very much, not only because the 
painting was by Clarence Carter, 
but because I consider our neighbor 
Jesse Stuart a very typical American 
and a true Kentuckian. He has 
proved his love for the soil as well 
as for Kentucky. We Kentucky folks 
are very proud of him. 

I, too, am a lover of Kentucky soil. 
We live on a small farm here in 
Boyd County near Greenup, Ky. 

The article, “Father, Son and 
Soil,” was very realistic and inter- 
esting, as well as the painting. 

« Estin Carter Benard. 










Say Doc — 
Do black market 
chickens have only 
Dark Meat ? 
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Memorial Forests 


FUTURE Farmers and their teach- 
ers throughout the South will be 
glad to know that the idea of FFA 
Memorial Forests is gaining in favor 
everywhere. A typical endorsement 
is found in the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved by the supervisors 
and teacher trainers in agricultural 
education in conference, assembled 
at Oklahoma City, that we endorse 
the suggestion of Dr. Clarence Poe, 
editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
1} that each FFA chapter in the 
Southern Region plant a memorial 
forest of one or more acres, 2) dedi- 
cate this forest to the memory of the 
FFA members who served in World 
War II, and 3) that this forest be pre- 
served by the use of the most up-to- 
date forestry practices as long as 
succeeding FFA chapters exist in the 
community in which it is planted.” 


Young Magician 


a 








OB James, 16-year-old winner of 

this month’s “Young Artists” con- 
test, has another hobby—magic—that 
he has developed into an enjoyable 
and money-making profession. “For 
over six years I have been giving 
magic shows at schools, 4-H clubs, 
churches, hotels, and theaters,” he 
said. “Boys and girls seem really to 
enjoy it and I enjoy entertaining 
them.” Here Bob is shown making 
an innocent pigeon disappear. “At 
the close of my 45-minute show I 
change three red, white, and blue 
silks to a large American flag,” he 
said. “It is patriotic.” Bob is a mem- 
ber of International Brotherhood of 
Magicians. 


JUNE Y. S. LETTER CONTEST 


For the best letter we receive by June 
20 on “The Study I Like Best--And 
Why,” we offer a $10 prize; 2nd best, 
$5; 3rd, $2.50; and all others we print, 
$1 each. Give your name, address, 
county, and age, 





stars this summer, you may get a thrill out of the bugle call, “Taps,” that gently wafts you into the 


land of dreams. 


Honorable mention goes to other young artists for their creditable drawings: Dorothy Secrest, 
Harnett County, N. C.; Hazel Bloodworth, Hamilton County, Tex.; Wayne Domerese, 15, Johnson 
County, Ark.; Bob Drew, 14, Newton County, Miss.; Roland Land, 16, Suwannee County, Fla.; 
Loyd Meadows, 16, Paulding County, Ga.; Willard Moore 14, Anderson County, Tenn.; Rachel Ford, 
15, Prentiss County, Miss.; Frank Smith, Jr., 14, Smyth County, Va. 

We give a $5 prize each month for the best original drawing of farm and home scenes by farm 
boys and girls, ages 10 to 20. Do not send copies or tracings. Black ink drawings on heavy white 
paper are best to print. Always give your name, address, county, and age. Also give name of art 


teacher if you have one. 








Future Farmers enjoying swimming, boating and “lifesaving’ 
training at Arkansas State FFA Camp on beautiful Lake Catherine. 


Don Couldn’t Swim 


**G*H! Be quiet,” whispered Billy to his younger brother, 

Don, as they sat fishing under a giant sycamore. “I 
almost got a bite!” But Don, more interested in talking 
than fishing, replied, “Must be only minnows in this hole. 
We might just as well go swimming.” 


“But we promised Mother not to go in the river, didn’t 
we?” said Billy. “That’s enough, but remember, too, you 
can’t swim and this hole is dangerous. No telling how 
many people have drowned here.” 


“Oh, you can’t scare me.” Don stuck out his manly little 
chest, reflected a moment, then exclaimed, “Gee! It’s hot. 
— take off our shirts.” Billy agreed and off came their 
shirts. 

“Now that’s better,” said Don, “but it’s still hot and the 
water looks so cool. Let’s go upstream where it is shallow 
and wade.” 

P — replied Billy determinedly. “I want to catch a 
sh. - 

Don stuck the end of his fishpole under a root to hold 
it in place and started off up the river bank. “Call me if 
a fish gets on my line. I’m going up along the sand bar 
and wade,” he said. “Be careful!” warned Billy. “Don’t 
get in deep water.” 

“Wow! What a bite!” exclaimed Billy under his breath 
as something tugged savagely at his line a minute or two 
later. “That must be a big one.” But the fish was too 
smart. He got away and took the bait with him. “H-m-m,” 
grunted Billy as he raised the empty hook and began re- 
baiting it with a determined smile and visions of eating 
fried fish for supper. Down went the hook again and 
Billy alertly leaned forward for the big moment. 


Suddenly there was a big splashing upstream. Then a 
terrible cry: “Help! Help! I’m drowning!” In his excite- 
ment about the fish Billy had forgotten all about Don, but 
on hearing the cry for help he instantly dropped the fish- 


OUR YOUNG ARTISTS 


With this peaceful Scout camping scene he calls 
“Taps,” Bob James, 16, Lincoln County, Tenn., 
wins this month’s $5 drawing contest prize. Bob says, 
“T’ve been interested in art since I was seven and now 
I am enjoying it even more. In fact, I am taking a- } 
commercial art course.” 
This talented boy is a top Scout. “I am really fond 
of Scout work,” said Bob. “After several years’ hard 
work I now am an Eagle Scout. Many boys combine 
4-H club work and Scouting, making both more enjoy- | 
able.” If you are lucky enough to camp out under the 
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pole, jumped to his feet and leaped toward the 
sound, 

“Where are you, Don?” he shouted as he ran 
along the bank. But there was no sound except the 
rushing of the water. Then a terrible thought ran through 
his mind: “Don can’t swim! The river has swallowed him 
up!” Billy remembered his lifesaving training and its three- 
word slogan: “Row—Throw—Go,” meaning 1) Row quickly 
to the drowning person, 2) Throw a rope or board to him, 
or 3) Go—swim to his aid. But there was no rope or board 
to throw to Don, and no boat to row to him. Billy had 
courage as well as caution. Without hesitating further, he 
dived into the water just as he caught a glimpse of Don’s 
head coming to the surface. The swift current relentlessly 
pulled both boys toward the whirlpool. 


“If I can only reach him before he goes down again,” 
thought Billy, as he put every ounce of his strength and 
swimming skill into his strokes and called to mind all the 
rules he had learned in his lifesaving training. Don was 
helplessly sinking again when Billy reached him. Then 
as so often happens in such cases, a new peril arose. The 
half-drowning person will so often grab tightly around 
his rescuer’s throat, and sometimes both drown as a re- 
sult. With a quick and powerful thrust Billy broke Don’s 
dangerous grip just as both were going under together, 
then put one strong hand under Don’s chin, pulled Don 
upon his own chest as he swam on his back toward the 
bank. But the current was strong and both boys were 
now in its clutches. Like a sinister force it was pulling 
them swiftly nearer the dreaded whirlpool. 


“Can I make it?” Billy wondered. Fighting the current, 
burdened by Don struggling weakly, and held back by 
wet overalls, he was straining himself to the utmost. He 
could feel his strength waning. “Perhaps both of us will 
be drowned. Maybe Don has already drowned.” It was 
an awful thought. Then he remembered, “A Scout is cour- 
ageous.” With a few more one-arm strokes he neared the 
bank and caught hold of a willow sprout. Breathless and 
with his heart pounding like a trip hammer, he could only 
hold on. He didn’t have strength to pull the limp form 
of Don up the bank. 


“Is he dead? Will first aid bring him back?” The 
thought gave him new strength. Dragging Don, he some- 
how climbed the bank and with his last remaining strength 
drained the water from Don’s lungs and pumped in fresh 
air as he had been taught in Scouting. Just as Billy was 
at the point of complete exhaustion, te saw Don’s chest 
begin heaving and falling naturally. 


“Thank God, my little brother is going to live!” ex- 
claimed Billy as Don opened his eyes. 


All over the South these next few months there will be 
opportunities to remember the lessons learned by Don 
and Billy. 1. Learn to swim. 2. Until you do learn, stay 
out of water unless someone who can swim is near you. 
8. After you learn to swim, learn also how to save a drown- 
ing person without getting drowned yourself .. . and how 
to give first aid to a person in danger of drowning as Don 
was. 

Sincerely your friend, 


Lauchs @ *. 


P.S.—You will enjoy reading interesting letters from boys 
and girls on “Favorite Young Folks’ Books” we print this 
month on pages 30 and 32. Look next month for equally 
fine letters on “Mistakes and Accidents.” 
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Alorco Cryolite will fig- 


ure frequently in that pro- 
gram, because growers have 
proved it’s an economical 
and dependable control for 
many chewing insects. It 
contains 90% chemically 
refined sodium fluoalumi- 
nate, the effective killing 
agent. 

Get all the details on 
Alorco Cryolite from your 


local dealer, or write... 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
1968 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






OF ALCOA 





A PRODUCT 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 
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23 FAVORITE YOUNG 
FOLKS’ BOOKS 


® Nancy Sharp tells how she found 


happiness by reading a good book ., 
. . Nancy Taylor con- 
. Larry 
Davis writes about the best book of 
These and other 
prize letters that follow will inspire 
you to read other good books in ad- 
dition to the 23 mentioned here. 


($10 prize) 
quered her temper ($5) 


all ($2.50) .. 


GooP books will help us gair. un- 

derstanding, wisdom, and happi- 
ness. After reading the winning let- 
ters we print herewith, why not 
check books you think you would 
enjoy reading and make a special 
effort to get them? 


Befor I read How 
to Win Friends and 
Influence People, by Dale Carnegie, 
I was more or less a self-centered 
bookworm. I was not very popular, 
very often felt depressed, mistreat- 
ed, ostracized and neglected by my 
associates. This fine book caused me 
to decide to greet my friends with 
a cheery hello, passing honest com- 
pliments whenever convenient. I al- 
so decided to lay aside my books to 
a certain extent and join more 
actively in social functions in the 
church, school, and community. To 
my great surprise my scholastic rat- 
ing has improved along with my 
popularity because I am happier, 
no longer self-conscious and_be- 
cause I have gained cheerfulness 
and poise through friendliness. 
Nancy Sharp, 16, 
Scott County, Tenn. 


Friendliness 


“Hi, Mom, have you 
Temper read Little Women, by 
Louisa M. Alcott?” “Yes, Dear, 
why?” “I have read it and it’s the 
most wonderful book! . .. Mom, will 
you be my co-partner in helping me 
to conquer this awful temper of 
mine?” “Ill do my best, Dear.” 
“Okay, it’s a bargain.” That’s how 
I got rid of an ugly temper that was 
always getting me in trouble. 
Nancy Taylor, 16, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


. The best book ever written 
Bible or that will ever be written 
is the Bible. It is history, romance, 
poetry, ethics, and philosophy—all 
under one cover. It tells of the lives 
of many men and, above all, of the 
life and supremely great teachings 
of Jesus Christ. The nations of the 
world are seeking lasting peace. 
Christ’s teachings hold the key to 
peace; if men will use that key, we 
will have peace, and war will never 
come again. Larry Davis, 15, 
Henderson County, Tex. 


ea: I liked Heidi, by Johanna 
Heidi Spyri, because it was sweet 
natured and when Heidi went to 
live with her grandfather she soon 
won his heart although he was 
gruff. Hilda Eagle, 12, 
Greenbrier County, W. Va. 


B From the Ranch to the 
ravery white House, the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt by Edward S. 
Ellis, helps one to overcome weak- 
ness and makes one brave. Dad said, 
“Son, if you want to read a good 
book, read this.” C. D. Snoddy, 

Buckingham County, Va. 


P Reading is my favorite 
Lending hobby. I have a small 
library of my own. I worked in to- 
bacco and cotton and did other 
work and bought books with the 
money I made. I lend them to 
men, women, girls, boys — young 








and old. The only pay I get is the 
happy smiles and “thank you’s” 
when they return them. Their en- 
joyment is all the pay I want. Little 
Women, by Louisa Alcott, is espe- 
cially popular. It makes you want 
to become a more kind, thoughtful, 
truer person. Elleanor Boyette, 17, 

Sampson County, N. C. 


P Daniel Boone: Wil- 
Exploring derness Scout, by 
Stewart Edward White, is a story 
of exploring and of one of America’s 
greatest heroes who helped settle 


Kentucky. David M. Barker, 13, 
Fluvanna County, Va. 
eteus Read Dynamic Biology, 


by Arthur O. Baker and 
Lewis H. Mills. It has helped me to 
identify many insects, fish, birds, 
and animals. Such knowledge adds 
greatly to one’s enjoyment of na- 
ture. William Dowdy, 
Orangeburg County, S. C. 


‘ I liked Bambi, by Felix 
Caution Salten. It tells about a 
deer that had a hard time all 
through his life. He and his twin 
cousins grew up together and play- 
ed in the meadow. They learned to 
be very cautious in all they did. 
Broadus Clampitt, 13, 
Swain County, N. C. 


= The Robe, by Loyd C. 
Religion Douglas, shows life at 
time of Christ. The characters are 
real and appealing! It is a clean, 
Christian book, and one of the most 
interesting I have ever read. It 
makes Christ so real and inspires me 
to read the Bible. 

Dorris Hamilton, 16, 
Hardeman County, Tex. 


Girl of the Limberlost 
Courage taught me the great 
value of an education. As I lived 
through the pages (See page 32) 





5 i For camping 
lon tion and outdoor en- 
tertainment on 
June evenings 
you need good games, stunts, and in- 
formation to keep everybody happy. 
Our Y. S. Leaflets tell how to make 
things, explain funny games, and give 
other helpful information. Leaflets are 
3 cents each or 4 for 10 cents; plays 
are 10 cents each (coin preferred). 
Check those wanted, fill out coupon 
below, and mail to Young Southerners, 
The peepee Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 

inexpensive Crafts to Make ot Camp 
or Home 

June Garden Party 

Learning to Swim and Dive 

Kid Party (new) 

A Patriotic Party (for Fourth of July) 

Flower Wedding 

Test Yourself on Nature 

Let’s Build a Boat 

PLAYS 

OO Sam Goes Modern 

OO Professor Nutt’s Family 


Oo 


oo00000 
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The inside 
story on 


POWER 


in Remington 
Hi-Speed 22’s 



















NEWEST 
SMOKELESS 
POWDER 


burns evenly at a uni- 
form rate of ignition 
and combustion. This, 
plus precision load- 
ing, assures uniform 
valediie oa all Remington Hi-Speed 22's. 





Bacanceiest lh 














HOLLOW-POINT 
BULLET 


of Remington Hi-Speed 22 
expands to almost twice 
, its original caliber on im- 
pact... providing greater 
“knock-down” power than 
ordinary ammunition, 








KLEANBORE* 
PRIMING 


assures fast, snappy igni- 
tion, This famous priming 
protects the accuracy life 
of your rifle barrel against 
rust and corrosion... makes 
cleaning unnecessary. 








PENETRATING POWER 


of the Rem- 
ington Hi- 


Speed Long 
Rifle solid- 
point bullet 





vil carry it pee seven %-inch pine 
boards ... at 20 yard range. Try this test 
seta 





Remington, 


“If It?s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


*Hi-Speed and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms C y inc. 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60c and $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 


di d. Nati 1 
EN-AR-CO Remedy Co, N.Y. 
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—J. K. Coggin Photo. 


Showmanship cha mpion of Recky M 


Fat Stock Shows 
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ount, N. C., Fat Stock Show. 


Prentice Newsome, FFA, New Hope Chapter, and project steer. 


(From page 13) Alton, who not 
only outstripped his -brothers but 
showed the grand champion, 4-H 
section, and reserve champion of the 
entire Anderson Fat Stock Show! 
Says James Alton: “My steer weigh- 
ed 505 pounds when I started him 
in March 1945, and 1,170 pounds 
when I sold him. He gained 1% 
pounds per day for the entire 
period. He sold for 41 cents a 
pound.” Each of the three broth- 
ers won a cash prize of $25.85. 
White clubsters showed 49 animals 
selling at an average price of 21.30 
cents. In the Negro 4-H section 10 
calves brought an average price of 
21.99 cents. 


At Fountain Inn, 


Other 4-H Ear! Pitts, Laurens, 
Champions = showed the 1,065- 


pound grand cham- 
pion, selling for $1.12% a pound. 
Andrew Longshore, Newberry, 
showed the grand champion at the 
Columbia show, weighing 800 
pounds and selling at $1.25. 
Tommie LeGare, Charleston, show- 
ed the 910-pound grand champion 
at Walterboro, selling at 60 cents. 
Patrick Copeland, Bamberg, show- 
ed the grand champion at Ehrhardt, 
weighing 1,000 pounds and selling 
at 65 cents. 


North Carolina 


Largest fat cattle show 
in the state this year was 
held at Kinston with a 
total of 215 calves ex- 
hibited by FFA boys and 4-H club 
members, selling at an average price 
of 25.15 cents. Wayne Ramer, 12, 
Johnston 4-H’er, showed the grand 
champion, weighing 1,090 pounds 
and bringing $839.30 at 77 cents a 
pound. This exceptionally wel] 


Kinston 
Leads 


Wayne Ramer, and grand champion of Kinston Show. 


bred calf named “Buddy Battle” 
was first donated to the Thanks- 
giving Baptist Church for its har- 
vest day sale where Wayne’s dad 
bought it for his project. 


“Tll be a little lone- 
some without ‘Sam’ 
but I’m going to feed 
another calf next 
year. ” So said 4-H’er Victor Sauls, 
14, Wake County, as he carefully 
brushed the shiny, silky hair of the 
grand champion over 5] 
fine calves at the Raleigh Fat Stock 
Show. Sam weighed 750 pounds 
and sold at 50 cents. All 52 calves 
sold at auction for an average of 
29.32 cents. bringing a total of $10.- 
537.75 to FFA and 4-H bovs and 
girls as some 350 vouths, farm peo- 
ple, and farm leaders gathered 
around and cheered the sales. 

“Sam is my third calf,” said Vic- 
tor. “I’ve learned how to feed, fit. 
and handle calves. Sam was pretty 
stubborn about leading at first. We 
had to hook the tractor to him. 
After that he soon learned to lead. 
Now he’s just a regular pet. He 
weighed only 520 pounds when I 
started feeding him six months ago. 
I used mostly home-grown feed— 
crushed corn, cottonseed meal, les- 
pedeza hay.” 

Billy Hall, 10, showed the reserve 
champion “Buckie,” 860 - pound 
Hereford steer. In showmanship 
Watson Adcock, 15, won first with 
his 835-pound “Thunderbolt.” Sev- 
eral Raleigh civic clubs and the 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
the show. 

Future Farmers and 4-H club 
boys and girls from 10 coastal plains 
counties showed a total of 107 fat 
calves at the 9th (See page 74) 


Winners 
in Wake 


—tL. R. Harrell Photo. 
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How do they do it? 


[DURING the last full year of the war the farmers of America 
produced one-third MORE crops with ten per cent less 


manpower. 


They did it by working themselves and their machines longer, 
harder, and partly by augmenting hired help with wired help. 


Electricity has taken over more and more farm chores. It 
pumps water, grinds feed, cures hay, fills silos. It steps up egg 
and milk and pork production. It eases farm housework too. 


Cheap, dependable electricity has done more than any other 
force to make farming efficient and farm life more comfortable. 


Right now this company is engaged in one of the biggest ex- 
pansion programs in its history . . . a program which will bring 
electricity to more than 15,000 additional farm and rural fam- 
ilies in the territory served by the company. It is a bright 


promise for this area. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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TOS Rosenthal Husker-Shredders 
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Minneapolis-Moline Tractors 
Combines and Implements 





















Farm Machinery 


Includes all the improved equipment iliustrat- 
ed, plus other items such as manure spread- 
ers, tractor-loaders, power units, etc. Keep in 
touch with your Frick Branch or Dealer—they 
can help you secure your share of much- 
needed machinery. 

BRANCHES AT 


Richmond, Charlesten, Goldsboro, Salisbury, 
and Columbia 
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reeds! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- 
@cription 6 months, 50c 





MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


4” MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘‘on the farm"’ records 
under average farm conditions prove 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have 













vage value of all milk 


3.1 year, $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
, 809 West Exchange Ave. U. S. Yards, Dept. PF-51 
Chicago 9, Iilinols 














Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 







































































5 . Ss" i“ 


Be sure all obstacles are 

cleared away. Linoleum or 
carpeting should be tacked 
down firmly. In attic or base- 
ment, pack all loose objects in 
noninflammable boxes stored 
against the walls. Don’t rely 
on your knowledge of where 
obstacles are located—the next 
person may not have that 
knowledge. Moreover — 


Keep your “Eveready” flashlight al- 

ways in the same convenient place — 
so you won't be tempted to do without it 
because it can’t be located. Keep it filled 
with “Eveready” batteries—they’re again 
available at your dealer’s. And “Eveready” 
batteries are the Jargest-selling flashlight 
batteries in all the world! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N-Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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How to Avoid these 


“BOOBY TRAPS" "homes 



















What you can‘t see 
CAN hurt you—says the 
National Safety Council 





About 5,000,000 Americans are 
injured every year at home — 

_ 33,500 fatally! Largest single 
cause: falling. A roller skate on a 
dark staircase; shin-catching ob- 
structions; slippery objects: these 
can be lethal “booby traps.” To 
avoid them, carry your “Eveready” 
flashlight in dark areas. 






























Know in advance where your 
fase box, main water and gas 
valves, etc., are located; be sure 
you have a clear path to them. 
Armed with your “Eveready” 
flashlight, you can approach with- 
out fumbling in an emergency. 
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have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 


in the classified ads. 


Almost anything useful that you 





plus into cash by offering it for sale 






loam \\ 


RYT Py cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 308 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 





Favorite Young Folks’ Books 


(From page 30) with Emily and 
watched her courageously face the 
sniggers of the city girls as they 
stared at her shabby clothes, I 
realized there is nothing that can 
down you if you refuse to admit de- 
feat. She earned her way by work- 
ing hard, and she quietly showed 
the world it takes more than clothes 
and money to make a worthy per- 
son. Minnie Lee Hughes, 17, 

Johnston County, N. C. 


. Although I didn’t get 
Schooling far in school, I’ve 
learned a lot just by reading “good 
books” and The. Progressive Farm- 
er. A Faithful Reader, 20, 
Halifax County, N. C. 


a Next to the Bible, my 
Wisdom favorite book is The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. This book has been a great help 
to me. Franklin 
says that during 
youth and early 
manhood he did 
not always con- 
verse easily or 
speak with ease in 
public. Yet he read 
widely of things 
worth while and 
mingled with peo- 
ple who talked well 
and had something 
to say. In this way 
he improved his 
own mind, conversation, and 


speech. Harold D. Moore, 16, 
Oconee County, S. C. 

Girl of the Lim- 

Independence jp oelost is a 


charming story of love and courage. 
It has helped me to be less de- 
pendent on others and figure out 
my trials myself; it has taught me 
how wonderful are nature, birds, 
animals, and insects. 

Eleanor Okruhlik, 17, 

Lavaca County, Tex. 


ae The Heart of a Dog, by 
Fidelity Albert Payson Terhune, 
contains many stories showing a 
dog’s intelligence, his love and de- 
votion to his master, and his willing- 
ness to protect those he should pro- 
tect. Reading this book has made 
me appreciate the friendship and 
fidelity of dogs. Charles Swart, 15, 
Tom Green County, Tex. 


Simplicit From Log Cabin to 
impiety white House, by 
Mrs. Eleanor Gridley, is written 
largely in the form of conversation 
between Mrs. Gridley and the rela- 
tives and friends of Lincoln. Those 
who have never read this. book do 
not know the half of Abe’s sympa- 
thetic nature, his simplicity, and 
greatness. J. B. Bruce, Jr., 14, 
Hamblen County, Tenn. 


The Correct Thing To 
Manners Do, by Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, tells young persons 
how to behave in life, correct man- 
ners, what things to say at the prop- 
er time, and always to think before 


speaking. Minnie Holmes, 15, 
Lancaster County, Va. 
a The New Path to Read- 


ing, by Anna Dorothea 
Cardts, tells about Dick’s funny 
circus. It was Dick’s birthday. His 
grandpa wanted to surprise Dick; 
“What can I give my boy?” he ask- 
ed. “I will buy him a bag of gum- 
drops. Then we can have a circus on 
his birthday. That will be fun.” 
Beryl Lane, 12, 
McDowell County, N. C. 


. Pollyanna, by Eleanor 
Kindness Porter, portrays the life 
of a little orphan girl who was al- 





ways kind to others, contented with 
her lot in life, thankful for her many 
blessings, and always finding some- 
thing to be glad about. She tried to 
teach others tc look on the brighter 
side of life. Bobbie Hamilton, 11, 

Calhoun County, Miss. 


: In The Green Years, 
Life Work by Dr. A. J. Cronin, 
each character lives and represents 
an individual in present-day life. 
Young Robert Shayne, the main 
character, bravely faced the same 
problems which we young people 
of today may have to contend with 
when we go out into the world in 
search of a vocation. 

Robert Rhyne, 16, 
Sumter County, Ga. 


Right To Have and To Hold, by 
g Mary Johnson, dates back 
as far as 1621 with much interest- 
ing and colorful 
history. Jamestown 
is the settlement 
around which the 
book is written. 
It teaches that 
“right will always 
prevail in spite of 
all the powers of 
hate and evil that 
try as they may to 
overcome and de- 
stroy that which is 
both good and 
beautiful.” 
Mildred Addington, 16, 
Union County, Ga. 


P I like Up From Slavery, 
Blessing by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, best. With all the odds against 
him, he was a blessing to his race 
and also to the white race. 

Martha McClain, 14, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


I like The Secret 
Garden because it 
shows how companionship brings 
forth happiness and encourage- 
ment. Patsy Miller, 13, 
Ouachita Parish, La. 


Happiness 
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( ) X9972—Picnic Luncheen Tables 
and Benches 


N hot summer days and evenings 

how nice it is to eat out in the open 
air! Here is just the table you need 
with benches for comfort, With our 
plans and complete instructions you 
can easily make this sturdy set for 
luncheons, picnics, and parties. 

We offer two other cut-out patterns 
you may want to order. They are 10 
cents each or all 3 for 25 cents (coin 
preferred). Check patterns wanted, 
print your name and address clearly 
below, and mail to The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


( ) X9318—Window Cornices for 


Attractive Curtains 


( ) X8922—Bookends and Door Stops 


Name .. 





Route No. Box. 


Town. State 
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You’ve been reading a lot about those 
three sensational new agricultural won- 


der chemicals 


... 2,4-D for weed de- 


struction ...ANTU for rat extermina- 


tion ... DDT for insect control. 


TAT 


makes it possible for you to try all 
three of them for only $1.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, mail the cou- 
pon below today. Please be sure to men- 
tion your dealer’s name and address. 





-_ ali =e. kit contains Standard Shaker 





I 
ATTENTION They are nationally advertised and turn 
DEALERS! 








Lod fol ike.\\ 


IN we? 400 
TAT TEST KIT 





WEEDETTE—Contains 2,4-D, 
revolutionary new chemical 
which kills most common agri- 
cultural and lawn weeds without 
destroying existing grass. Ideal 
in pastures. Easy to use—just 
spray. Package in kit makes 3 
gals., sufficient for 1200 sq. ft. 


ANTU 

TAT FORMULA 83 RAT KILLER 
Contains ANTU; sensational 
new agent so powerful one lick 
kills rats. Yet, it’s harmless to 
chickens, pigeons, rabbits, 
guinea pigs. Hogs seem to suffer 
no ill effects from eating rats 
= ~~ killed by it. Guaranteed to give 

























results or money back. Test 
Kit package contains enough to 
kill more than 100 rats. 


DDT—2 KINDS 

TAT 35% DDT CONCENTRATE 
A superior all-purpose DDT 
product which makes a low cost 
residual surface spray for farm 
building walls and storage bins. 
Also an effective livestock spray 
or dip. Kit contains package 
which makes more than \%4 gal. 
> solution. 


TAT 10% 
POWDER A fine livestock and 
poultry delouser. Also an effec- 
tive flea killer for your pets. Test 


DDT DUSTING 


= Top Can — ideal applicator for 
roach control, 





0. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Gentlemen: (PF-6-46) 
Please send TAT Test Kit. Also Free 
DDT Data Manual and Folder on other 
TAT products. 

C] $1.00 enclosed (Postage Prepaid) 

[C] Send C.O.D, ($1.00 Plus Postage) 

Name 


Address 


t will pay you to stock TAT products. 
over fast. Ask your distributor for in- 


ormation or write to: 


0. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ALWAYS ASK 


TAT 








UCTS FOR ‘ | 
OR 


MOVIES 
TO SEE 


June Allyson 


CL. Effingham’s Raid—A retired 
gia politics with surprising results. A 
delightful Southern picture you should 
not miss seeing. Charles Coburn. | 
Family. | 

The Kid From Brooklyn—First-rate 
comedy in which Danny Kaye begins 
as a timid milkman and becomes a/| 
prizefighter. Family. 

Ziegfeld Follies—A spectacular super- 
variety show, with acts by Judy Gar- 
land, Fred Astaire, Gene Kelley, Esther 
Williams, many other stars. Family. | 

The Green Years—From the A. J. 
Cronin novel about an orphan boy | 
brought up by parsimonious relatives. 
Dean Stockwell, Tom Drake, Charles | 
Coburn. Family. 

Two Sisters From Brooklyn—An ex-| 
cellent comedy-musical about two gen- | 
teel young ladies in 1903 costumes. 
June Allyson, Kathryn Grayson. Over 
16 





The Blue Dahlia—A mystery involv-| 
ing a veteran suspected of murdering 
his faithless wife. Alan Ladd, Tt 
ica Lake. Over 16. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice-— | 
Two unpleasant people commit mur- 
der, elude the law, but meet retribu- 
tion. Lana Turner, John Garfield. 
Adult. 

Bad Bascomb—A Morman lass and 
an outlaw. Plenty of laughs. Mar. | 
garet O'Brien, Wallace Beery. Family. | 

So Goes My Love—A film based on| 
the life of the inventor, Hiram Maxim. 
Many comedy touches. Myrna Loy, 
Don Ameche. Over 16. 

Gilda—A girl, two men, and melo- 
dramatic happenings in an Argentine 
setting. Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford. 
Over 16. 

ALSO RECOMMENDED: Family: 
Virginian, Abilene Town, Along the| 
Navajo Trail, Bandit of Sherwood For- 
est, Breakfast in Hollywood, Dumbo, (a 
reissue), Enchanted Forest, Letter for 
Evie, Road to Utopia, Sing Your Way 
Home, Tars and Spars, Wake Up and 
Dream, What Next, Corporal Hargrove. 
Over 16: Because of Him, Blithe 
Spirit, Dakota, Deadline at Dawn, De- 
votion, Hoodlum Saint, Lost Weekend, | 
Saratoga Trunk, My Reputation, Ra-| 
becca (reissue), San Antonio, She! 
Wouldn’t Say Yes, Shock, Sailor Takes 
a Wife, Sentimental Journey, Spell- 
bound, Spiral Staircase, Tomorrow Is | 
Forever, Vacation from Marriage, Walk | 


in the Sun, Well-Groomed Bride. 








Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 

(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 

Dat deppity sho, 
mus’ put a heap o’ 
> . 

pendence in me, 








— evy time a 
chicken is stole, 
he axe me whut 
I knows ’bout it! | 


Tom say he bin 
lucky all he life—}| 
but I spec’ bad_| 
luck  gwineter | 
ketch up wid ’im atter he daid!! | 


Dese days ef’n a man hatter die, he | 
lucky to git by wid jes’ one doctuh! 


New pah’son say de brethren seems 
to love him ve’y much—but he could 
do wid a li'l less lovin’ and a li’l mo’ | 
livin’!! 

Folks up Nawth claims us is back- 
’ard, but hit’s a funny thing dat in dey 
forard progress, dey’s comin’ down| 
heah! 

Wid all de coaxin’ folks gives dey 
front yahd, grass jes’ nach’ly grow mo’ 
aster in de cotton patch!! 


_ 
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colonel gets into small-town Geor- | 














JAQUES JR. 
POST-HOLE DIGGER 


If there’s a fencing or transplanting job 
to be done on your farm or ranch, the 
JAQUES POST-HOLE DIGGER is just 
the thing. In ordinary ground, it bores 9” 
hole three feet deep in sixty seconds or 
less. Can be operated by one man. Throws 
dirt out leaving hole clean. Complete 
with 5 HP. engine, F.O.B. Denison... 


$398.00 


It's easy with a 
JAQUES PORTABLE MACHINE 





Save $200 on Combination 


If you prefer, you can buy the SAW com- 
plete with frame and engine for $379.50 
and the Post-Hole Digger attachment, 
which is interchangeable with saw, for 
$198.00 extra. Switch from Saw to Post- 
Hole Digger can be made in about five 
minutes. 











JAQUES does it again! 


Meet a Pacr of... 


TIME and LABOR SAVERS 


--- forthe Farmer or Rancher 


The 
JAQUES 
Portable 


POWER SAW 


It’s easy to clear that land of brush and 
trees, with a JAQUES PORTABLE 
POWER SAW. Its 30” unbreakable saw, 
powered by 5 HP. engine, zips through 
brush and trees in seconds, cutting them 
off level with ground. Once tree is felled, 
angle of saw can be changed quickly to 
trim and cut tree to any desired length. 


Why not clear that idle land now, make a 
profit on sale of timber at present high 
prices and convert the cleared land into 
profitable green pastures? The JAQUES 
SAW also has a definite place in the saw- 
mill and pulp wood industry. Price of 
saw, complete, F.O.B. Denison, is only... 


$379.50 


For further information, write 
or phone 


JAQUES 
POWER SAW CO. 


P. ©. Box 695 DENISON, TEXAS Phone 736 




































properly done. 


@ Will YOUR hogs be safe from cholera this year? Forty years ago 
it killed one out of every eight hogs! Today, thanks to serum and 
virus vaccination developed by veterinary science, this loss has 
been reduced two-thirds. Still, cholera is America’s worst swine 
killer, causes losses of $20,000,000.00 per year. The ONLY safety 
lies in vaccination BEFORE the disease strikes. Be protected! Have 
your veterinarian vaccinate your hogs NOW. His skill and experi- 
ence are worth many times the cost, in making sure the work is 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 


Under the Sponsorship. of Associated Serum Producers, inc. 





Stop It Now! 
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FREE BOOKLET 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


Livestock Worm 
Control Guide 


Du Pont gives you the facts on 
controlling worms with Pheno- 
thiazine— in this new, free book- 
let for all livestock raisers. 
Tells you how and when to 
treat cattle, horses, sheep and 
goats, mules, hogs, and poultry 
— gives dosages recommended 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Shows results Phenothiazine 
produced in worm control tests. 


“Nearest Ideal 
Worm Remedy” 


—says the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Phenothiazine kills more 
kinds of worms in more kinds of 
animals than any other known 
remedy. 


Made First 

by Du Pont 
Du Pont Phenothiazine was first 
to be produced commercially— 
is now available in worm reme- 


dies of many well-known manu- 
facturers. 


QUPOND 


M86. u. 5. par. ort 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. P.F.-3 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your free booklet 
on ‘“*‘How to Control Worms in Live- 
stock with Phenothiazine,”’ 





Name 








Town 





State 


| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

I 

1 

] R.F.D., Box or Street No. 
1 

I 

| 
L 
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* COUNTRY VOICES 


(From page 8) a chip on their 
shoulder then tramp right out again 
do not give the pastor or any one a 
chance to welcome them. 

Mabel Shaffer, Matagorda County, Tex. 


To that boy who wrote so irrever- 
ently about church and Sunday school, 
I say: 

Son, do you care for sports? Of 
course you do. And to “make the 
team,” did you go in with a chip on 
your shoulder almost hoping to get 
kicked out so you could gripe about 
it? No, 

The same when you go in business, 
or go to a church. Of course, we older 
people should constantly work and pray 
for more wisdom and understanding 
and try harder to win you young peo- 
ple to be leaders of the church. But 
must you fail because some of us do? 
Come to the Church. Put your shoulder 
to the wheel. Help us. 

Inez K. Cullom, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 


There is a growing tendency, es- 
pecially among young, irresponsible 
groups to show off or act like smart 
alecks at every public gathering includ- 
ing church services. . . . Unless people, 
young and old, come back to the old 
order of spiritual feeling, all of the 
purpose of the churches will be de- 
feated and their memberships will 
steadily decline. Malcolm Hudnall, 

Union County, Miss. 


Too many sit back in idleness and 
let the “Faithful Few” do all the work. 
One sure way to feel at home in a 
church is to go to work in it. 

Mrs. Jack Carson, 
Anderson County, S. C. 


You must take part in Sunday school 
to learn there and like it. 
E. M., Greensville County, Va. 


I wouldn’t say, with that lady in 
Mississippi, that Sunday school instruc- 
tion is on a “nit-wit level: say-your- 
prayers or go-to-hell” etc. Some teach- 
ers may be inept, but they are sincere. 
It’s like day school; most of the trouble 
starts at home, from careless or igno- 
rant training there, and from spiritual 
neglect of parents. Education starts 
six years before a child starts to school. 
Never forget that. . . . And “hell-fire 
sermons” don’t attract anyone, young 
or old, now. I think those who picture 
the tall flame against human flesh are 
nit-wits or worse. But those who 
don’t learn to pray are going to miss 
the place where God is, and that will 
be the utmost possible misfortune; for 
that will be hell indeed. 


Mrs. A. H., Cullman County, Ala. 


Has widespread belief in lit- 

eral hell-fire really dwindled 

or died? And does organized 
religion lose or gain thereby? We 
might have an argument about that. 
As for the present argument, as to 
the imperfections of churches, this 
may be as good a, place as any to 
speak our own piece about it. An 
institution set up in the Image of 
Perfection, as churches are, by hu- 
man beings, who are imperfect, is 
bound to be in some part disap- 
pointing and especially subject to 
criticism and attack. Besides, re- 
ligions are at base matters of emo- 
tion; and emotion makes people 
touchy, contentious. On the other 
hand, it does give untold strength 
and satisfaction for men and women 
to stand grouped together for causes 
greater than themselves. Herein 
lies the greatest glory and power of 
the Christian Church. Or churches. 
It is a tremendous pity that organ- 
ized Christians are so at odds and 
clashing, so stoutly divided between 
themselves, . . . By suggestion of 
Mrs, George H. Barr, Ellis County, 
Okla., we reprint in this connection 
a one-paragraph letter from Country 
Voices 14 issues back, April, 1945: 


I was a pastor 12 years and quit to 
go back to farm, but conscience would 
not let me remain and so I again enter- 
ed the pastorate. When shall we be 
wise enough to consolidate our church 
interests? Most gladly would I do so 
if I could. Most heartily would I en- 
ter into any arrangement that would 
enable the church of Jesus Christ to 
reach the greatest number without ref- 
erence to creed or “doctrines that di- 
vide.” We have been gorged with 
“doctrinal” preaching until we have 
in some cases relegated the greatest 
fundamentals to the rear and held to 
the front those doctrines that are mere 
husks which even swine would refuse. 
. .. Strong, richer churches should also 
give help to poorer churches. 

Rev. C. W. J., Texas. 


To conclude: 


Our little country church has 

been our blessing and firm 

foundation for 60 years. The 
floor is bare. The seats are un- 
comfortable. There is no _ beauty 
in this church house. But there is 
Christian harmony. We hear good ser- 
mons and do good works quietly. We 
visit around and welcome strangers in, 
nurse our sick, cheer them with food 
and flowers, give showers of gifts to 
those who have lost their homes by fire, 
give showers of gifts to newly-married 
people and to new babies, arrived to 
grow up with us. Such little churches 
as these are the very backbone of 


Christianity, and they will be preserved 
until the end of time. 
Mrs. Francis Lynch, Cooke County, Tex. 


To Mrs. Lynch the $10 for this 
month’s best postal card. 
That will be about all we have 
room for this month, except for the 
first of our dollar-a-line awards. A 
note of explanation: 


Your poetry contest started our whole 
family “courting the muses.” Even our 
little daughter of eight entered in the 
spirit of it all. However, she confused 
the theme, Spring and Peace, and sim- 
ply called her poem, Spring Peas. 

And who knows: Maybe peas are 
important in the scheme of things, and 
as appealing in their way as, well, say 
daffodils, greening tendrils, windswept 
hills, ete. Mrs. J. F. Duggar, Jr., 

Montgomery County, Ala. 


I like to eat the good Spring Peas, 
I like them so because they please. 
I heap my plate. I eat ’em all. 

They’re good for me. They help 


my gall. 
Dorothy Walton Duggar, 


Montgomery County, Ala. 


6,/ To Miss Dorothy Duggar, with 
a deep bow, $4. 


Yours, 


RQ. 


Editor-at-Large. 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Plans For Your Church 


By REV. JAMES W. SELLS 


‘THE third week in June, Pis- 

gah Church, in the hills of 
Arkansas, will hold a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School. The children 
of the Pisgah community will never 
forget that week. They will be 
taught Bible verses, Bible stories, 
and the geography of the Bible 
lands. They will learn new songs, 
and, how to play together, as well 
as pray together. 


You, too, can have a Vacation 
Bible School in your church, if you 
will plan for it. Any week this sum- 
mer will do. Meet at 8:30 or 9 in 
the morning. First, have your wor- 
ship services of song, scripture, and 
prayer. You should then have a 
Bible study and memory period of 
about 25 minutes. Follow this with 
a storytelling period about Bible 
characters. Let the next period be 
a handiwork hour. Little children 
can cut out and color Bible stories 
and older boys and girls can do some 
simple carpentering, painting, or 
decorating for their department. 
Play some simple outdoor games 
and adjourn with a period of sing- 
ing at 11. 

If you live too far from the 
church, have a Vacation Bible 
School for the boys and girls on your 
community road. You'll enjoy it; 
they'll never forget it. 


@ June is the month for growing 
corn, cotton, weeds, and boys and 
girls. The attitude of the church 
toward the young people and their 
recreation will determine the influ- 
ence the church will have for the 
next few years. 

Every community has an ex-serv- 
iceman who should be charged with 
the responsibility of promoting rec- 
reation for the group of young peo- 
ple. Inter-community _ baseball 
teams, softball teams, swimming 
parties, hayrides, picnics, and eve- 
ning hikes with a wiener roast at 


JUNE 


the end of the road will fur- 
nish much interest, enter- 
tainment, and companionship. But 
there must be someone in charge 
that the older group has confidence 
in and the younger group admires 
and is willing to follow. Let the 
Church or Sunday school take the 
responsibility for promoting com- 
munity recreation. (We keep the 
weeds out of our crops—why 
shouldn’t we keep young people 
from the weeds that infest the social 
life of the community?) 

In June you should also plan for: 

1. Children’s Day—sponsored by the 
Sunday school. 

2. Follow up on the Lord’s Acre pro- 
gram. (Where one acre is set aside 
and all of the proceeds from it are 
given to the work of the church.) 

8. The summer revival meeting. 

4. A Fourth of July program for the 
community. 


© How is your preacher's salary 
being paid? Are you paid up to 
date, or are you three months be- 
hind? Your preacher wants to pay 
his bills on time—and it costs money 
to run a car, buy tires, and purchase 
gasoline. Be as honest with him as 
you expect him to be with you. 

Have you asked your preacher 
home to dinner with you? He will 
enjoy the courtesy and you will en- 
joy his visit. 

Why not send your preacher off 
to a special one week’s summer 
school during July or August? He'll 
preach better for the experience. 





CHURCH HELPS 


IN June we offer suggestions for Chil- 

drens’ Day, Vacation Bible School, 
Lord’s Acre plan, and an Outdoor Rec- 
reational program. In spite of infla- 
tion, Church Helps are still 5 cents a 
copy—six months, June through De- 
cember, for 20 cents. 

Order from Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office — 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birming- 
ham. 
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at a AORN TERRE 


Seems Like Ayes poy Wants Aluminum Roofing 


Wherever you go, you'll find 
farmers enthusiastic about alumi- 
num roofing. It can’t rust. It 
can’t rot. It never needs paint- 
ing. And that’s why so many 
want it right now. 

There’s the rub—seems like 
every farmer wants aluminum 
roofing right now. That’s why 
today’s production doesn’t equal 
the demand. Millions of feet of 


Aleoa Aluminum roofing sheet 


have already been produced. 
More is on the way. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 
check the advantages of Alcoa 
Aluminum roofing listed at the 
right and you will quickly see 
why everybody wants it—why 
he can’t keep it in stock. If you 
can wait—you'll be glad you 
did. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1889 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Why Demand for Aluminum Roofing 
Is Exceeding All Expectations... 


Can’t Rust 
Needs No Paint 
Light to Handle 
Fire Protection 
Cooler Building 
Good Looking 
Light Roof Load 
Economical Cost 


Excellent for Siding 





ALCOA ROOFING SHEET 





McCormick-Deering 123-SP Self-Propelled Combine opens up a field with no 
backswath. Below: The 123-SP, with pick-up attachment. Other McCormick- 
Deering combines — pull-type, hillside, rice. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER, that is! 


F  psnarr FARMING is Power-and-Machine 
farming. That is a big part of the story of 
American agriculture. 

International Harvester is proud of the fact 
that its 113-year history is linked with the suc- 
cess of five generations of farmers in America. 
The big red combine of today is very different 
from the reaper that Cyrus McCormick trundled 
into the field in 1831. But it all began there. It 
began with an /dea. 

Harvester engineers have built thousands of 
ideas into machines since that beginning. The 
skilled workmen in our factories have multi- 
plied those machines by the millions. And 
the American farmer has always known how to 
put them to use. 


One of the greatest of those ideas produced 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. NBC Network 


HARVESTER Leads the Way 


in POWER-and-MACHINE 


the FARMALL—the original all-purpose tractor. 
Today, after 23 years, Farmall tractors and the 
machines and tools designed for Farmall oper- 
ation have set a standard of farming success 
in every community. 


Count on the FARMALL System to bring you 





great improvements in the year to come. Count 
on INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER. Many of you 





have been disappointed this first postwar yeat, 
but it will be different soon. For this much is 
certain—we are all advancing toward a new 
era of better living for the family farm. 

Your point of contact with the new equip: 
ment that is coming is your Harvester Dealer. 
Stand by him. He will stand by you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIQNAL 
HARVESTER 


FARMING 





JUNE ORCHARD JOBS 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


NSTEAD of giving the orchard 
clean cultivation throughout sum- 
mer, SOW cowpeas, crotalaria, or 
soybeans broadcast early in June. 
Then chop to pieces with a disk 
harrow when pods begin to harden. 


The wood of -black- 
berries, dewberries, 
Youngberries, Boysenberries, and 
raspberries which bore this year’s 
crop will die soon after harvest is 
completed. Cut it out and burn. 
Leave the new growth for next 
year’s crop. Fertilize and cultivate. 


Burn Canes 


Sead Peaches Even where the 

trees were fertil- 
ized last fall and this spring, it will 
usually pay well to give peach trees 
1 to 2 pounds nitrate of soda early 
in June. And give pecans a liberal 
application of complete fertilizer 
now to aid in the growth of the tree 
and the formation of stronger fruit 
bearing branches. Usually it will 
pay to fertilize at this time all kinds 
of fruit and nut trees, and the 
brambles and strawberries with ni- 
trate of soda, especially where the 
leaves are not dark green in color. 


Shuck Werms Late this. month 
or early in July, 
turn under or pick up and destroy 
infested pecans that drop from the 
trees. Repeat in two or three 
weeks. This will do much to check 
shuck worm damage next year. 


Peaches to be 
shipped to distant 
markets must of necessity be picked 
before fully ripe. For home use or 
selling on nearby local markets, let. 
them become tree ripe before pick- 
ing. At this stage, which is just 
before they become soft, they are 
larger, sweeter, and much superior 
in every way to those picked while 
still somewhat green. 


Ripe Peaches 


Want to grow 
your own Scup- 
pernong grape vines? This may 


Scuppernongs 


Mistakes I 


® The “Mistake” letter printed 


first each month brings the 


writer a $3 prize, the next $2, 
the next $1.50, all others $1 each. 


My worst mis- 
Ignored Church take was indif- 
ference to. the church. I argued 
there was no need to attend church 
because 1) I didn’t believe in the 
creed, 2) the members were con- 
tentious, 8) the preaching was 
pointless and I could hear better 
sermons over radio, and 4) I was 
giving all my time to P.-T.A., 
Grange, and demonstration clubs. 
Then trouble came into our home 
and I learned how much the good 
people in all churches will do to 
help. My neighbors sacrificed any- 
thing for us; the pastor never failed 
when called on. I realized that 
a community is imperfect without a 
place to meet with one accord where 
God is. Mrs. B. F. R., Tennessee. 


- For 20 years I 
Rolling Stone roamed over the 
continent, seeking greener pastures, 
never satisfied with any .place 1 
found. I had lots of adventure and 
freedom, but missed the most im- 


easily be done by iayering the vines 
between June 15 and July 15. To 
do this, put a vine of the current 
season’s growth in a trench and 
cover with five or six inches of soil. 
Leave tip end of vine uncovered. 
Remove leaves from that part of 
vine to be covered. New roots will 
form at each joint, and by Decem- 
ber these will be ready to cut off 
between joints and transplanted in 
nursery row, or set where they are 
to remain. 


Brown rot may 
greatly reduce or 
entirely destroy the peach crop in 
just a few weeks before ripening 
time if not controlled. To avoid 
this danger spray with wettable sul- 
phur about three weeks before har- 
vesttime and again just before pick- 
ing. A dust may be used instead of 
the spray if desired, and it may be 
more easily and more quickly ap- 
plied. This dust may be bought 
already prepared or made by mix- 
ing 80 per cent superfine sulphur, 
15 per cent basic sulphate of zinc, 
and 5 per cent lead arsenate. 


Prevent Rot 


S When producing, 
Big Peaches selling, or buying 
peaches, it pays to get size. Peaches 
1% to 1% inches in diameter con- 
tain approximately 6% pounds seed 
per bushel. Those 2% to 2% inches 
in diameter contain only _ three 
pounds of seed, or less than half as 
much. The larger fruit not only 
gives more actual fruit per bushel 
but the appearance is much better. 


Have Made 


portant things of life—a_ family, 
home, old friends, security. Boys 
and girls who marry, work hard, and 
build happy homes enjoy the only 
worth while life. F. B., Texas. 


My three-year-old 
son complained of 
stomach ache for two days and 
nights. So I gave him a laxative 
and when that didn’t relieve him, 
another laxative. Finally I took 
him to the hospital where a blood 
count showed dangerously advanc- 
ed appendftitis. He survived but, 
at first, the doctors said there was 
little chance for recovery. Never 
again will I rely on home remedies 
too long! Mrs. O. J., Kentucky. 


Appendicitis 


My home was de- 
stroyed by fire 
and I lost everything I had. If my 
home had been insured I would not 
have been left in bad financial con- 
dition. Mrs. T. F., Kentucky. 


Didn‘t Insure 


Last spring my moth- 
er and | washed ni- 
trat® of soda sacks. My great mis- 
take was failure to pour out the soda 
water, as my mother instructed. 
Three of our.cows drank the water 
and died. L. S., Mississippi. 


Dead Cows 
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WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile © Truck 
and Bus * Radio « Motorcycle * Tractor « Air- 
craft * Marine * Diesel * Stationary—Sold and 
serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere 


“SAFETY-FILL” 
lar 


Dependability - Performance: Long Life 
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WILLARD STORAG 


BATTERY CO.» CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - TORONTO 
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THEYLL ORY OUT 


Of7 ANO 
PLIABLE S 


rwevre WOLVERINE 
SHELL HORSEHIDES 


hat’s right—you can bet your 
bottom dollar Wolverine SHELL 
Horsehide work shoes will dry out soft. 





No other work shoes on earth made of 
leather like Wolverine triple-tanned 
Shell Horsehide. Soak ’em through and 


through—keep ’em under water—or 





SEE THAT SHELL 

It’s found only in the hide 
over horses’ hips, and is Na- 
ture’s only 3-ply hide—3 lay- 
ers growing as one piece—and 


frozen in ice—for weeks or months—it 
makes no difference. They’ll dry out 


soft and pliable as an old house slipper 
—stay that way—even need no break- the cuter ager & 9 tough e- 
: ‘ inforcing substance much like 
ing-in when new. Wolverines are tough, your fingernail and tough as a 
cow’s horn, reinforcing the 
leather like steel rods do in 


concrete. This super-resistant 


too—unbelievably tough! They give 
months and miles of money-saving extra 


wear. Any man of the millions who wear central layer accounts for the 


amazing extra wear in genuine 


Wolverines will gladly confirm these 
WOLVERINES. 


facts. At your very first opportunity 
visit your dealer—ease your feet into 
a pair of genuine Wolverine Horsehides 


and feel the amazing restful comfort. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 





SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 





Look for this sign— 
Wolverine Dealers 
display it on door or 
in show windows. 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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Jimmie O’Reilly Comes Home 


(From page 16) O'Reilly urged his 
wife to hurry with supper for there 
was a basketball game up at the 
college gymnasium, and he never 
missed one. 

“Economics will have to take care 
of itself tonight,” he always said. 


“Patrick, why don’t you take 
Jimmie with you? It’s like old times 
having him around the house with 
me, but it isn’t good for him.” 


“What does he do, sit around and 
talk about that—that English girl?” 


“All the time. I guess she is all 
right, but aren’t there plenty of nice 
girls right here in Fountain City?” 


“WELL, I don’t know,” the fath- 

er said, a twinkle in his eye. 
“Maybe it is all right to let the Irish 
make a conquest of the English this 
time.” 

Jimmie agreed to accompany his 
father to the game, and they sat in 
the bleachers reserved for the facul- 
ty and students of the college. 


“See many familiar faces here, 
Son?” the professor asked as they 
watched the two teams warm up. 


“Yeah, one or two. People have 
changed a lot since I left.” 


“Well, I don’t know. Look over 
there at Mr. McMahon and Dr. Mas- 
trick, both hale and hearty as ever. 
I don’t believe you will think people 
have changed so much when you 
see more of them.” 


“I suppose it is the younger ones 
who will seem the most different,” 
Jimmie said just as the red-sweater- 
ed cheer leaders came running out 
in front of the rows of seats. 


“Now there is somebody you must 
remember,” the elder O'Reilly said 
—“the cheer leader on the left.” 


“Never saw her before in my life,” 
Jimmie answered. 


“That’s your next door neighbor, 
Joanne Swift,” the father said, en- 
joying the look of incredibility that 
flushed his son’s face. 

“Why, she had infantile—” The 
cheer had ended suddenly leaving 
Jimmie’s voice too loud. 

“You mean her arm? Why they 
fixed that up so you would never 
know there was anything wrong 
with it. Transplanted some muscles, 
I believe.” 


yrs hard to realize,” Jimmie said. 

But as the game was fast and 
well played, he thought little more 
about the miracle that had come to 
the neighborhood with the healing 
of Joanne’s arm. 

Every two or three days since he 
had been home Jimmie had written 
to Margie. His letters were not 
happy for he could not say that he 
felt truly happy. The miles between 
and the circumstances separating 
them made him even more im- 
patient than the normal man in love. 
About once a week he had gotten a 
letter from her, alw4ys carefully 
correct but saying what he most 
wanted to hear—that she could and 
would wait till things straightened 
out and he could come to her or 
she to him. 

A heavy snow fell the week fol- 
lowing Jimmie’s first basketball 
game. Heavy, that is, for Western 
Kentucky, with six inches of pure 
beauty weighting the bare branches 
outside Jimmie’s window and mak- 
ing the sidewalk nearly impassable. 
He had just finished shoveling off 
the walk and was putting the snow 
shovel away in the garage when his 
mother called and asked if he would 
like to go sledding with Matthew 
Short, who had phoned. 


“Tm too old for things like that, 
Mom,” he said ‘coming up on the 
back porch and stamping the snow 
from his shoes on the newspaper 
she had spread for him. 


“Now Matthew is a mighty nice 
little boy, Jimmie, and you may as 
well realize you have been the hero 
of the block ever since that write-up 
in the Chronicle.” 


“Well, I guess I don’t have any- 
thing else to do. Tell him I'll be 
over in a minute.” 


Jimmie and Matt pulled the 
younger boy’s bobsled down to 
where the houses stopped and a 
steep incline several hundred yards 
long was already heavily tracked by 
other sleds. 

“Hello, Matt!” someone called 
from the group standing around a 
fire of boards and small limbs. 
“Who's that with you?” 

“Jimmie,” he said proudly, 
“Jimmie O'Reilly.” 

“Oh, excuse me, Jimmie, I didn’t 
recognize you,” and the returned 
soldier saw that despite the over- 
alls and the baseball cap the speak- 
er was a girl. “I’m afraid you don't 
remember me, though. I’m Joanne.” 


“OH yeah, saw you at the game 

the other night. Hardly knew 
you in those overalls. Well, Matt, 
ready to go?” 

“Yep, sure am. Need another one 
on here, though. Wanna go, Jo?” 

“Sure. Nobody’s going to pass up 
a chance to ride the best sled on the 
street,” she said adjusting her cap 
as she sat between Matt in front 
and Jimmie behind. 

After an hour’s exhilarating coast- 
ing and laborious pulling back up 
the hill, the three were glad to stand 
around what was left of the little 
fire and warm their numb fingers 
and toes. All the others had gone 
for it was near lunchtime. 

“You’re in college now, aren't 
you, Joanne?” Jimmie asked as he 
beat his hands together. 

“She’s a senior, you dope,” Matt 
answered for her—a little testily be- 
cause he felt his fourteen years 
justified his being included in their 
conversation more than he had been. 

“Thank you, Matt. That’s right; 
I get through next June.” 

“Then what?” Jimmie asked. 

“Teaching. I’ve never wanted to 
do anything quite so much, I be- 
lieve. What are you planning?” 


“Well, I’m not very definite about 
it yet. You see, there are several 
things to be worked out. It takes 
time, you know. Things are pretty 
uncertain.” He was afraid he was 
not speaking with the decisiveness 
he thought the Army had taught. 

“I guess it does take a little time 
to get adjusted,” she said, “even 
though I think these articles about 
be-kind - to - soldiers-because-they- 
may-break is a lot of nonsense.” 

“After all, we are fairly normal 
human beings,” Jimmie said. Or try- 
ing to be, he thought. 

“Have you seen Daddy since you 
got home?” Joanne asked when they 
stopped at her walk. 

“No, I haven’t. He is still teach- 
ing, isn’t he?” Jimmie was glad for 
a change of subject. 

“Goodness yes, and will be for 20 
years yet. He would be awfully 
glad to have you come over and talk 
with him sometime. Any time. To- 
night, if you want to.” 

“Why, thanks, Joanne. Yeah, I'd 
like to. You say tonight is all right?” 


“Sure, come on. Maybe we'll pop 
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some corn or do something else after 
you two finish talking.” 

Sounds good to me. Better run 
on now. Enjoyed the sledding. 
See you later.” Jimmie waved and 
walked over to his own house. He 
hardly had the snow brushed from 
his coat before he was asking his 
mother questions. 

“How did that little Swift girl 
ever get to be so intelligent?” 


“@HE isn’t a little girl any more, 
Son, for one thing. She is 
twenty,” she answered. 

“IT can’t get over her being able 
to put on overalls and go sledding 
with a bunch of boys and lead yells 
when I remember her with a para- 
lyzed arm in a brace. .. . Not many 
college seniors like her.” 

“Everybody has been proud of 
her recovery. It took three opera- 
tions, but what really did it was her 
determination in spite of the suffer- 
ing,” the mother said. 

“Yeah, I guess she did suffer.” 

“She is not all tomboy, either. 
She can be very ladylike when the 
occasion demands. Her mother has 
seen to that.” 


Jimmie remembered what his 
mother had said when that evening 
he was met at the door of the Swift’s 
home by a sedate, smiling young 
lady in a plaid dress the right shade 
to accentuate her unusually dark 
eyes. Her hair, rather than flying as 
when she was leading a cheer or 
tight as when tucked under the 
baseball cap, was brushed away 
from her face in natural, soft waves. 


“Come on in, Jimmie,” she said 
as he hesitated. “Don’t mind the 
snow. It will soon melt and won’t 
hurt these rugs, anyway.” 


WW HILE Joanne hung his coat in 

the hall closet, Jimmie walked 
to the stone fireplace where a log 
fire was simmering lackadaisically 
as if it knew it was there for orna- 
ment rather than for heat. 

“You'll hate me,” Joanne said 
coming back into the living room, 
“or think this was a frame-up, but 
Daddy and Mother had to go see a 
sick cousin whom someone called 
about just a few minutes ago, and 
[ don’t know when they will be 
back. Sit down and warm a minute, 
anyway, unless you are in a hurry.” 

“No, I’m in no hurry,” he said 
dropping into a chair. “I don’t have 
anywhere to go.” And he laughed 
almost sarcastically. 

They sat before the fire for sev- 
eral minutes while she worked with 
the radio and he gazed into the tiny 
blue flames playing around the red 
coals where a log had burned in two. 

“Do you feel as if you had grown 
so much older being where you 
have, Jimmie?” Joanne asked, try- 
ing to touch his mood. 

“I thought for a while I had, but 
I don’t know now. Things don’t 
seem quite so strange as they did. 
Seeing you so grown up sorta makes 
me feel ancient, though,” he grin- 
ned, approving the way her dark 
hair glowed with dark lights under 
the table lamp beside her. 

“You were in the Army nearly 
five years, weren’t you?” 

“Yeah, just about. A person can 
change a lot in that time.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Both inside and 
outside.” She looked back into the 
fire and tried once more to read his 
thoughts. 

“Do you mind talking about the 
places you’ve been, Jimmie? I know 
Daddy is going to ask you.” 

“No, I don’t mind. I haven’t talk- 
ed much because nobody seemed 
particularly interested.” 


“Tell me,” she said intuitively, 


“were the people over there very 
friendlyP I don’t mean the Ger- 
mans, but the others. The French, 
the English—all of them.” 

“Well, some were and some 
weren't,” he answered a bit ill at 
ease. “Mostly they were friendly, I 
guess. Depended on how you treat- 
ed them.” 

“Did you ever get to know any of 
them very well?” 


*"W ES, that is—no, not very.” He 
paused. “Didn’t you say some- 
thing about popcorn this morning?” 
A half hour later they were sitting 
on the floor in front of the fireplace 
laughing together as Jimmie shook 
the popper over the coals and they 
ate the corn he had popped and she 
had salted and buttered. 

“Never did this overseas, I can 
tell you that,” he said taking another 
handful from the bowl. 

“I can tell you something, too. 
Nobody has ever eaten this much 
popcorn in this house before. What 
will your mother think if I send you 
home sick?” she teased. 

“My dear young lady, after three 
years fighting Germans I can look 
after myself. But of course, if I 
should get sick, I suppose I would 
let my mother look after me.” 

“She'd love it,” Joanne said, 
thinking that anybody would. 

After Jimmie finally went home 
that night—the Swifts never had 
showed up and he had not missed 
them—he found on the table in his 
room a letter addressed in a familiar 
hand and with it a note from his 
mother apologizing for forgetting to 
give it to him earlier. 

For the first time with one of 
Margie’s letters he hesitated before 
opening it. Usually his fingers would 
not work fast enough. He hardly 
knew though why he now hesitated, 
or why he sighed as he slowly slit 
the top edge of the envelope and 
glanced swiftly from one high light 
of the letter to another: 


Dear Jimmie, 

So glad to get your letter. . . . some- 
thing bothering me about us .. . please 
try to understand... . 

I am not so sure of my love as I 
had thought . . . so little time together 
... friend from the RAF who is home 
agrees with me. ... 

Hope I haven’t hurt you. . . your 
best English friend. . . . 


With a hardly-believing expres- 
sion Jimmie sat down on the edge 
of the bed and reread the letter. He 
did not know quite what his re- 
action was. He was not heartbroken, 
that was plain. His pride was hurt, 
that was it. An O'Reilly jilted by a 
Chadwick! Unthinkable. 

But what of the letter to her, he 
had been planning in the back of 
his mind all evening? Wasn’t it go- 
ing to be a lot like this one? 

Reading the letter yet a third time 
he smiled when she spoke of hurt- 
ing him. ‘Why, rather than feeling 
hurt he felt relieved. This would 
be an easy letter to answer. 


T breakfast the next morning 

Jimmie asked his father if it 
would be all right if he used the car 
Friday night to go to a dance at 
school. 

“What dance?” the economics 
professor asked. 

“The one honoring the Yearbook 
Queen. It seéms Joanne Swift is an 
attendant or something, and I 
thought it was only neighborly that 
I offer to let her ride up with me.” 

“Mother,” Prof. O'Reilly said 
grinning through his spectacles at 
his wife, “do you suppose our boy 
has finally come home?” 

“Yes, Patrick,” she agreed, “I 
think he has.” 
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“| look at it this way:” 


Wane WE WERE all busy batting down the Axis, 
wartime needs naturally had first call on the rail- 
roads. Everybody knows how they stood up to their 
overwhelming job, including carrying the record- 
breaking crops we farmers raised. 

“And now that the war is over and_the railroads 
can get the materials they need for new cars, new 
engines and new equipment, they are going to be 
able to give us better service.” 


* * * 


Railroads are in active partnership with the coun- 
try’s food and fibre producers—connecting its farms 
with every market throughout the United States. 

The railroads are improving their facilities . . . add- 
ing new equipment . . . planning ahead in order to 
have the right kind of cars, in the right quantity, 
at the right places, at the right times. The railroads 
are doing this so that crops can be moved with even 
greater smoothness and efficiency than the American 
farmer enjoyed before the war. 


.AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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THE BEST 





There's plus-value in every sack of guaran- 
teed Robin Hood Flour, for every sack con- 
tains valuable coupons you 
can exchange for aluminum 
premiums you've long been 
wanting. New, lightweight, 
easy-to-handle Tea Kettles, 
MA. Sauce Pans, Percolators, Drip- 
olators. Buy guaran- 
teed Robin Hood, 
save coupons, and 
enjoy quick and 
flavorful cooking 
with new aluminum 
ware...all atno 
extra cost! 




















N/| % 
es, Ma'am! Ring that dinner- 


bell, for Robin Hood Flour guaran- 
tees you big, fat, fluffy biscuits 
your men-folks rave about—or 
your money back plus 10%! No 
wonder women who appreciate 
good baking have made Robin 
Hood the South's fastest selling 
flour! No wonder you, too, will say 
Robin Hood helps you bake better 
biscuits, pies and cakes. For this 
amazing flour is the result of long 
years of superior milling technique, 


of new methods carefully devel- 
oped in modern laboratories, 
of skillful blending of nature's 
choicest wheat, super-milled and 
fully enriched to give you guaran- 
teed baking results! Yes, Robin 
Hood, the Washed-Wheat Flour, is 
guaranteed to give you perfect 
satisfaction in your kitchen—or 
your money back plus 10%! 


No Wonder Robin Hood is 
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By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


® Women will enjoy this month’s cover painting . . . this month’s 
story ... this month’s unusual poetry offering . . . and all our 


Home Department features. 


But after all, no other article this 


month, however long, is half so urgent as the brief but all impor- 


tant “Twelve Rules for Housewives” on this page. 


We wish 


every Southern woman would keep a copy of these 12 rules in her 
kitchen while famine threatens humanity .. . and each night ask 
herself how many she and her family have observed that day. 





wT HANK the Lord for 
the Good Things” 
sang Nelson Eddy 
with his usual spirit and 
skill one Sunday afternoon 
not long ago. All of which 
set me to thinking about 
the many good things 
which come our way, in- 
cluding delightful radio 
programs such as Mr. 
Eddy’s—as well as the 
strength to jump quickly 
and tune out the undesir- 
able ones! In Ceremonials of Com- 
mon Days, * a rewarding little book 
by Abbie Graham, the author gaily 
sets out to find the beauty in the com- 
monplace things of everyday life: the 
joy of walking . . . the first fire of 
winter... maps... ink... coffee 
. rainy days. 


® The Woman’s Press, New York City, $1. 


REMEMBERING what Sunday has 

always meant to us on the farm. 
we believe our readers will share Miss 
Graham’s point of view on this sub- 
ject: 

What a heritage of Sabbath ceremon- 
ies has been bequeathed to us—music 
and incense and priestly vestments and 
flaming altars, prayers, sacrifices and 
visions, and holy sacraments. . . . I, too, 
would have my ceremonials of seeing God 





MISS HILL 


in his world, and of worship- 
ing Him. I would not have 
Sunday be an ordinary day 
and I have, therefore, given 
the jurisdiction of Sunday to 
my Soul. Fifty-two days in 
the year (or 15 per cent of 
it), my Soul has charge of my 
affairs. A Soul sees things in 
an exceedingly interesting 
way. On no day are things 
so much loved as on Sunday, 
but there is a subtle differ- 
ence in motives. Sunday is 
my Festival of Beauty, of 
Loved Things, of Leisure, 
and of Worship. I reserve for it what- 
ever I most enjoy—flowers, hlue china at 
breakfast, books, important letters, spec- 
ial walks, colored candles at supper and 
waffles, pine incense and colored flames 
in my fire. On Sunday I would not do 
any work, nor say nor think nor do un- 
worthy things. I may this day announce 
to the people whom I like the fact that 
I do like them. I think God must take 
pleasure in the joyousness that awakens 
me on Sunday mornings. 


yust here I'd also like to give full 
praise to Life’s Extras, a little book 
by Archibald Rutledge which has 
become a classic of religious inspira- 
tion. (Incidentally, this author and 
poet laureate of South Carolina, who 
was awarded the John Burroughs 
medal for “the best nature writing in 


12 Rules for Housewives 


HE supreme duty of every Ameri- 

can family now is to help save the 
lives of starving men, women, chil- 
dren, and babies in foreign lands. 
Millions of them will die in agony 
unless we deny ourselves. Look at 
your own children or grandchildren 
or your own aged parents and imagine 
them likely to starve in 90 days un- 
less Europe helped them. Well, it 
is now our privilege to help Europe 
just as we should in the same case 
pray for Europe to help us. 

The Associated Press, after inter- 
viewing the foremost experts in 
Washington, has given American 
housewives 12 simple rules by which 
they can help save the world’s starv- 
ing millions. See how many of these 

| 12rules you can practice every day in 
| your own home, as follows: 
1. Don’t overeat. 

2. Never overserve a guest. 

8. Give each person only one small 
slice of bread or its equivalent at a 
meal. 

4. Use dry leftover bread in toast, 


puddings, and stuffings. Never throw 
away a piece of bread or a teaspoon- 
ful of fat. 

5. Don’t fry meats, poultry, fish. 
Bake, boil, or stew them. 

6. Use fresh fruits, berries, etc., 
for dessert instead of pastries. 


7. Serve open-faced sandwiches. 
Or better still serve vegetables, sal- 
ads instead. 

8. Stow bread in moisture-proof 
wrapping in a refrigerator. Thig re- 
tards mold. 

9. Cut out dry cereals as much as 
possible. Substitute oatmeal, grits, 
etc. Potatoes also make a fine break- 
fast dish. 

10. Serve homemade salad dress- 
ing, vinegar, or lemon juice instead 
of rich salad dressing. 

11. Use meat drippings to flavor 
vegetables, dressings, sauces. 

12. Make sure you throw away 
nothing as garbage except bones, egg- 
shells, and uneatable parts of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Yes, you yourself can decorate for a home wedding with great charm 






























and effectiveness, as Mrs. Dave Howard proves in her wedding picture 
above. The former Miss Margie Sellers of Jefferson County, Ala., and her 
family made an altar in front of the fireplace by placing candelabra and 
standards of tall gladioli on each side and framing the mirror with vines. 


America,” has written several articles 
for The Progressive Farmer.) And 
now back to Life’s Extras: It is based 
on a deep appreciation of nature and 
God’s “gracious surprises” — those 
things we do not have to have— 
something beyond and above food, 
clothing, and other material needs. 
Now that rhododendrons are at their 
lovely best, for example, hear the au- 
thor’s description of his visit to a 
mountain home in rhododendron 
time: 

. . As I went up the old gullied 
mountain road, . . . I noticed in the 
wild glen, down which a white stream 
gurgled and spurted, incessant, vehe- 
ment, and joyous, that the rhododendrons 
were in blossom. There may be a more 
beautiful flower, but I have not seen it 
—taking it all in all, and considering the 
wildwood setting in which it invariably 
grows. To look at this wondrous flower 
and not to feel that God exquisitely de- 
signed it, and did it not merely as a 
vagrant artist but with precision and 
nobility of purpose is to me incredible. 
Ere long I reached the cabin. . . . Over 
the humble mantel . . . in a small bottle 
that functioned as a vase, I saw a sprig 
of rhododendron blossom. . . . I said 
something casual about the flower. 

“T don’t know why,” my hostess said, 
“but to have it there helps me. It ’minds 
me of God.” * 

* Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York City, $1. 


The Young Flower Lovet 


us month’s cover painting, “The 

Young Flower Lover: Youth and 
Spring in Ancient France,” is especi- 
ally charming. Because the French 
people love beauty, art, music, and 
all that goes with gracious living, they 
have always gotten more out of life 
than peoples who are ccncerned only 


with business and money making. 
Our Southern people are also noted 
for sharing this fine French love of 
gracious living. I am sure Ridgway 
Knight’s painting will also remind 
many of us to hurry up with final 
summer plantings of flower seeds and 
plants for fall blooming. Our month- 
ly hints by Mr. Niven and Mrs. Hoff- 
man are a constant help to all flower 
lovers... . Another charming picture 
in this issue will also stir both pleas- 
ant memories and happy anticipa- 
tions. I refer to the etching, “Sum- 
mer Picnic,” on Dr. Poe’s page. Eat- 
ing outdoors is nearly always a pleas- 
ure for members of one’s own family. 
If two or three friends are invited, 
the pleasure is often doubled. 


Day emempbel! 


Y_eterans 


N June 16, Father’s Day will be 
observed. “This day is the only 
occasion on the entire calendar dedi- 
cated solely to men,” writes the Fath- 
ers Day Council. (See page 60) 





GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
By Eileen Dill 


This span of lovely hours is golden gay, 
More blithe and friendly than my wedding 


day; 
1 wondered then if | had chosen right, 
1 feared my dress looked wrong, my hair a 
fright, 
! hoped my mother would not cry, nor Dad 
Let John see that he thought my picking bad. 


1 do not tremble now, nor mind mistakes— 

I can enjoy the flowers and weeeme cake. 
The years unfolding now are very fleet, 

But they lead on enticingly; my feet, 

Whose step is now to John’s as wave to sea, 
Find late paths sweet as young love’s mystery. 


I still like violets’ faces wet with dew, 

And love’s enthralling dream has come now to 
My children’s children .. . | must be on hand 
To see if Kathy marries that young man! 








A bride’s pie? 
that June wedding breakfast. 


WEDDING BELLS AND HOPE CHESTS 


‘tego ! OMA a i 
Serve it with coffee at 
Your guests will love it. 






And why not? 


‘Our Salute to June Brides 


eventful day is all set, you’ve 

managed a wardrobe by dint of 
perseverance, and the dress rehearsal 
is planned. Does something disturb 
your blithe spirit? Could be you’ve 
“scraped the flour barrel” and sur- 
veyed the pantry and find no makings 
for a wédding cake. But a Bride's 
Pie is something else. You have the 
makings and we have the recipe: 
Bride’s Pie 


One envelope plairm unflavored gelatin, 

V4 cup cold water, 3 egg whites, 1 cup 

cream, whipped, V2 cup sugar, | tea- 
spoon vanilla, % teaspoon salt. 


O far, so good. Your date for the 


Soften gelatin in cold water and 
dissolve over hot water. Add salt to 
egg whites and beat until stiff. Fold 
in sugar gradually. Slowly add dis- 
solved gelatin to egg whites and fold 
in whipped cream and vanilla. Pour 
into chocolate crumb crust and 
chill. Just before serving, garnish 
with whipped cream if desired. 


Chocolate Crumb Crust 

One-half cup butter, 1/% cups chocolate 

wafer crumbs, 3 tablespoons confec- 

tioner’s sugar. 

Cream butter and sugar together 
and blend in crushed wafer crumbs. 
Pat firmly into bottom and sides of 
pie pan and chill before pouring in 
filling. 


* You probably have a flair for 
sewing and plan to make dozens of 
attractive linens for your cozy little 
home. Aren’t we agreed that this 
is no time for reckless buying? (Even 
if you can locate the items the price 
is out of hand!) So, like the intelli- 
gent buyer you are, you'll confine 
the list to necessary items. Fabric 


BRIDE AT SUPPERTIME 
By Ruth E. Lancaster 


Now ! have footsteps to listen for, 

Your hand on the latch of an evening door; 
My name on your lips like a sweet new song— 
0, how did | live with silence so long? 


Now, with you there in your suppertime place, 
Warming my heart in the sun of your face— 
0, how did | thrive before, partaking of 

Woter and bread never blessed by your love? 





and styles change, so as time goes 

by you will add to this list: 

Kitchen: 12 dish towels, 12 dishcloths, 
2 ironing board covers, 2 polishing 
cloths, 12 glass towels, 6 pot holders. 

Dining Room: 1 dinner-sized table- 
cloth, 2 luncheon sets, 6 dinner napkins. 

Bathroom: 12 face towels, 12 bath- 
towels, 12 washcloths, 2 bath mats. 

Bedroom: 6 sheets, 6 pillowcases, 2 
comforts, 2 bedspreads, 2 blankets per 
bed, 1 blanket cover per bed, 1 mat- 
tress pad per bed, 2 dresser sets, 

If you're lucky enough to find 
sheets, they should be “torn sizes.” 
Sheets that have been cut won’t keep 
their shape after laundering. As to 
size, get 90 x 108 for a double bed 
and 72 x 108 for a twin size bed. The 
most satisfactory size in pillowcases 
is 45 x 38%. You may have to wait 
for the real linen tablecloth you hope 
to own, because they are too high 
and too scarce now. You'll also need 
6 flannelette dust’ cloths and at least 








By MARY AUTREY 


6 more cloths for housecleaning. You 
will need pot holders, too, and about 
three kitchen aprons, but they will 
probably come in with your showers. 
And here’s a hint to friends and rela- 
tives—the bride will be doubly pleas- 
ed with her thoughtful friends who 
consult that “must” list before pur- 
chasing a gift for her. 

In buying blankets, don’t forget 
that they are now labeled for wool, 
cotton, and rayon content, and do 
hold on to the laundering instructions. 

Hardest to come by, perhaps, will 
be your window curtains. Why not 
do something unique and employ 
some quilt designs in both.the curtains 
and couch covers? Tobacco cloth o1 
a thin grade of unbleached muslin 
is inexpensive and a satisfactory an- 
swer to the glass curtain question. | 
am using tobacco cloth curtains for 
the fifth year and the nicest thing 
about them is they do not require 
ironing. 


Happy Marriage to You! 


By HELEN GREGG GREEN 


® Harmony in marriage does not come packaged and ready-made; 
it is made by wit, loyalty, love, and thoughtfulness over a period of 
years. Surely, it takes a “bit of doing,” but aren’t the returns worth 
the effort? No other investment pays such profitable dividends. 


E mature in your attitude toward 
marriage. Too many married 
couples carry a childish idea of love 
through life, a mistaken idea that love 
is entirely a matter of getting some- 
thing. If you want to be happy, re- 
gard love for what it is—an oppor- 
tunity to give of yourself. Keep in 
mind that the selfish way of love prac- 
ticed by a child should be discarded 
in adult life if you wish to be emo- 
tionally mature, one of the chief re- 
quirements of happy marriage. 
Remember that divorce is a sign 
of failure in living. Young people 
often enter marriage with an “If it 
doesn’t work, Ill get a divorce” atti- 
tude. Divorce, like the scalpel in the 


hands of the surgeon, should be used 
only when necessary. The meaning 
of marriage and the beauty of the 
home should be deeply embedded in 
the hearts of all lovers. John Ruskin 
has written that a true home is “a 
place of peace; the shelter, not only 
from injury, but from all terror, 
doubt, and division.” 

Keep in mind that while love can 
die it can also grow. It grows with 
“remembering,” understanding, com- 
passion, loyalty, unselfishness, devel- 
opment of character, personality, and 
sense of humor. It builds a strong 
foundation with “I love you” and 
words of appreciation, gratitude, and 
praise. The more the young couple 










Aunt Susan might get generous and give you a piece of antique 
furniture when she sees these lovely colonial quilt block curtains. 








Such an attractive apron would be a 
welcome addition to any bride’s hope 
chest. Friends of the bride, take note. 


& ° ° 


grow mentally, physically, emotion- 
ally, and spiritually, the better op- 
portunity their marriage has for sur: 
vival. Never take love or each othe: 
for granted! Indifference is one ene 
my to a happy, successful marriage. 
Be stimulating! Make an effort to 
understand each other’s point of view. 
personality, and make-up; compli- 
ment not only with words, but deeds. 
For the husband, there should be in- 
viting dinners well cooked and attrac- 
tively served, an artistic and well 
kept house. For the wife, the hus- 
band should provide financial securi- 
ty, stability in habits. For both, a 
disposition and character that make 
for health, happiness, and peace. 


BOOKS FOR THE BRIDE 


OR the bride who wants to make bis- 

cuit or Jefferson Davis pie or coconut 
cake “like Mother used to make.” we 
recommend a copy of our Selected South- 
ern Recipes. If you don’t have a copy, 
order one now for 10 cents. 

And while you are trying to get every- 
thing in “apple pie order” for your wed- 
ding, are you planning for your new 
home, too? Are you wondering what to 
get for your kitchenP Our new Primer 
for the Bride is a helpful leaflet of in- 
formation you need to get over the first 
hard steps in keeping house. Send 10 
cents for Selected Southern Recipes and 
8 cents for Primer for the Bride. Order 
both from Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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MORE of you will 

be “going places 
and seeing things” this 
summer than at any 
time since 1941, and 
of course, every wom- 
an wants to look her 
loveliest. 

Whether you are 
vacationing at home 
or away, remember 
that looking lovely is 
the same as being as 
crisply cool and fresh 
as a magnolia blossom. That “mag- 
nolia-petal” look depends largely on 
two factors, personal daintiness and 
clothes daintiness. 

Personal daintiness rates ace high 
for summertime charm and there is 
no substitute for it. It cannot exist 
without enough baths to keep you 
super clean. That may mean a bath 
a day; but on Dixie’s warm days it 
may mean more than one, with 
plenty of soap and water. Adding 
baking soda or bath salts enhances 
the cleansing, cooling effect. So does 
a dash of cologne afterwards .. . 
but choose a fresh, clean fragrance 
rather than a heavy cloying one. 

Talcum or bath powder will help 
to absorb perspiration and it is com- 
forting and cooling to the skin. A 
good thing to remember is that it 
does not cover up perspiration odor. 
Every woman, and every man, too, 
should use a non-perspirant or de- 
odorant or both. The former, ordi- 
narily liquids or liquid-soaked pads 
to be used two or three times a 
week, will harmlessly prevent excess 
perspiration if directions on the 
package are carefully followed. The 
latter, usually creams or powders to 
be applied daily, will neutralize 
perspiration odor. 

Clothes daintiness is almost as 
important as personal daintiness. 
All the bathing and deodorants and 


VACATION CHARM 









By SALLY 
CARTER 


colognes and talcums 
in the world will not 
turn out a dainty, 
flower-like lady un - 
less her clothes are 
immaculate. 


Never wear undies 
or stockings a second 
time without washing, 
especially in summer, 
and remember that 
girdles, bras, and 
slips are undies, too. 

If you don’t wear 
stockings, you should wear the foot 
hose that can be washed in a jiffy. 
They protect your feet from rough- 
ness and your shoes from foot 
perspiration. Use talcum or deodor- 
ant powder on your feet and sprinkle 
it in your shoes, too. ° 


Be particular about your dresses, 
too. Don’t wear them “one more 
time” if there is the slightest hint of 
perspiration clinging to them. Wear 
cottons as much as you can—that’s 
Dixie patriotism, and it’s Dixie 
beauty insurance when you keep 
your togs freshly washed and ironed 
for summertime charm! 


July: Step Up to Beauty. 


G et "Eom Meal 


Mail order for free leaflets to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you — Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. Please print. 





Make Cucumber Creams 
Beauty From Your Refrigerator 
Art of Applying Make-Up 
Beauty Hints for Summer 


Vacation Beauty Needs for Every 
Women 


Ooog0o0 


Name 








Street or RFD 


City State 





Kitchen Matters 
By SALLIE HILL 


SN’T it astounding the power 

homemakers wield in this eco- 
nomic world of ours? When Presi- 
dent Truman asked us to hold back 
on bread and flour to help avert the 
threatened widespread famine, I 
did not know that I would find it so 
easy to save three slices of bread 
each day. And just listen to this: 
“If each family would save just 
one slice of bread a week, one hun- 
dred million loaves would be saved 
in one year,” states Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebling, chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. Bread constitutes a large 
part of the European diet and 
actually means the difference be- 
tween life and death for them. So 
let’s skip the extra hot roll and ask 
for another serving of greens or to- 
matoes, or fresh fruits in season. 

And it may be that this self con- 
trol in food habits will hold a direct 
personal pay-off in trim, supple 
figures so coveted by all. 


Check Your Methods! 


Certain good practices in food 
preparation were found to be the 
general rule among 400 Texas rural 
families in a survey made in 1942 
by Dr. Jessie Whitacre, chief, Di- 
vision of Rural Home Research, 
Texas Experiment Station. Among 
these practices are the use of milk 
for cooking as well as drinking, bak- 
ing as the favorite method of cook- 
ing sweet potatoes, short time of 


cooking greens and cabbage, use of 
greens pot liquor, and frequently 
eating cabbage in the raw state. 


New Flour 


Are you mapping out your strat- 
egy with the “new flour’? The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics has a 
word for that problem, too: 

Just follow your own recipes as 
usual for biscuit, muffin, plain cakes, 
etc. These home economists report 
generally acceptable results in their 
experiments. If the dough or batter 
seems a little soft with the familiar 
recipe, try using a little less liquid 
and a bit more flour in the mixture. 


More Chicken Fat? 


While at Kleeman’s famous res- 
taurant in Nashville, Tenn., recent- 
ly, I was served delicious apple pie 
which I learned was made with 
chicken fat. It is no news that goose 
fat is widely used in Germany and 
other countries, but are we over- 
looking some opportunities to use 
more chicken fat? There comes a 
call for the continued saving and 
marketing of fats so sorely needed in 
commercial manufacturing today. 





BUILT-IN KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


If your kitchen needs new cabinets, a 
built-in ironing board, a new table or other 
new equipment, now is the time to get this 
work done. For help with your planning or 
construction problems, send 10 cents for a 
copy of Built-in Kitchen Equipment to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 
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BESIDE A BABBLING BROOK... or in your own home... picnic 
foods are fun for the whole family. For something new and 
exciting any time — anywhere—try these special lemon recipes: 


COTTAGE DRESSING —for Potato Salad... The 
dressing is the ‘‘top secret”’ of a good potato 
salad. This dressing is new and delicious...a 
real salad oil saver. Combine 1 cup cottage 
cheese, 1 beaten egg, 4 cup salad oil, 4 cup 
fresh lemon juice, salt and pepper. If cottage 
cheese is dry, add a bit of milk. Blend with your 
favorite potato salad ingredients to serve six. 


BARBECUE SAUCE... Often the simplest sauce 
is the tastiest. Here’s one you can stir up in 
a hurry: cup chili sauce, 4 cup lemon juice, 
2 teaspoons prepared mustard, 1 teaspoon 
grated onion. Use liberally on hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, and other barbecued meats. 





LEMON SHERBET... Frozen desserts are a picnic 
tradition. This one is easy, smooth and re- 
freshing. Mix 1 scant cup sugar, 2 cups milk 
and 2 egg yolks with 4 cup lemon juice and 1 
tablespoon grated lemon peel. Freeze quite firm 
— about 1 hour in refrigerator tray. Beat 2 egg 
whites stiff, gradually adding 2 tablespoons 
sugar. Combine 1 cup whipped top milk with 
egg whites. Beat semi-frozen ingredients until 
fluffy and fold in egg white mixture. Freeze 
until firm. Perfect for hand freezer, too. 


LEMONADE... No picnic or summer meal is 
complete without lemonade, so better have 
enough for seconds, But lemonade is more than 
a refreshing drink... it provides health values 
your family needs. Lemons are an excellent 
source of vitamins C and ‘‘P’’, a good source 
of Bi. They aid digestion, alkalinize. Sunkist’s 
famous Lemon Recipe Book has over 100 
lemon recipes. It’s free. Write Sunkist, Sec. 


7606, Los Angeles 55, California. 





Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrappers 
are the finest from 14,500 cooperating California 
and Arizona citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 
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wo ways to look 
at a Bride 


e+. if you want 


WEDDING and SHOWER GIFTS 


= —< 






that will thrill her now 


and help her later! 





1 You can take the romantic view... 
and see her always as a lovely 
young bride. And Pyrex ware is one 
of the most popular gifts for brides. 
This handsome Pyrex cake dish is 
grand for baking, serving, and storing 
all kinds of food. Saves on dish washing. 
Better give her at least a pair ¢ 

for layer cakes! Each, only.. 35 















THERES ONLY 
ONE 


y] You can take the practical view 
and remember she’ll have a 
hungry husband to feed. Even if 
she’s a natural born cook you can’t 
give her a more inspiring present 
than Pyrex ware. And she can watch 
foods cook. The Pyrex utility dish 
shown above should be in every 
bride’s kitchen. Grand for roasts, 
chops, hot breads and cakes. ¢ 
Two sizes. Larger size, only. . 65 


LOOK FOR THE FAMILIAR 
ORANGE LABEL OR THIS 
TRADE-MARK PRESSED IN GLASS 


“PYREX" §S A PEGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, WN. Y¥. 





Now is the time to 
fill all the jars and 
cans you have for 
appetizing meals 
next winter. 


Brush 
i p On 


Your 
IV AENG 


[s there an empty jar or can in 

the house? Well, likely as not 
there won’t be by fall. Housewives 
feverishly eager to fill every avail- 
able container, are “brushing up” 
on their canning information. June, 
one of the largest canning months, 
also brings canning problems. Write 
to us and we shall cheerfully help 
you with your problem. 


Plums and Prunes 


Wash carefully. Prick skin with 
needle to prevent bursting. Pack 
tightly into jars or R enamel cans. 
Make syrup by boiling together % 
cup sugar and 1 cup water for each 
quart of fruit. Pour hot syrup to 
within 1 to 2 inches of rim. Steam: 
pint jars and No. 2 cans, 5 minutes; 
quart jars and No. 3 cans, 8 min- 
utes; half gallon jars, 10 minutes. 

Press down and refill as needed. 
Seal according to type of container 
used. Process in water bath: pint 
and quart jars, 15 minutes; No. 2 
and No. 8 cans, 12 minutes; half 
gallon jars, 20 minutes. 


Peach, Apricot, and Pear Puree 


If fruits are very soft, but not 
spoiled, remove peel and _ seed. 
Grind or chop fine. Add about % 
cup sugar for each quart of raw 
fruit. Heat to boiling. Pour into 
hot, clean jars, or plain cans. Leave 
%-inch headspace in jars and % inch 
in cans. Seal according to type of 
container being used. Process in 
water bath: pint and quart jars, 20 
minutes; No. 2 and No. 8 cans, 15 
minutes. 

How to Use Water Bath 


1. For apples, peaches, apricots, 
pears, plums, pineapple, tomatoes, 
and rhubarb prepare and pack fruit 
according to individual directions. 

The fruit should be packed tight 
and full. When the hot syrup is 
added, it should be about 1 to 2 
inches below the top or rim of the 
container. As the fruit steams, it 
shrinks and some liquid is drawn 
out. Refilling is necessary to have 
a full pack. A pan with extra fruit 
and syrup may be placed on top of 
jars or cans in the water bath dur- 
ing steaming. This extra fruit may 
be used for refilling, or the con- 
tents of one container may be used 
to refill each of the others. 

2. Place filled containers on a 
rack in a water bath canner for 








METHODS 


By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


steaming. For cans, leave lids off 
because of gasket. Have canner 
hot with boiling water when cans 
are put in. Water should come to 
about 2 inches below top of can. 


For jars, loosely lay lids over fruit 
so that they will be hot when ready 
for sealing. Rubbers which fit on 
the jar instead of in the lid may be 
placed on the jar before steaming 
for ease in handling. Have water 
in water bath about as hot as the 
hand can stand when jars are put 
in. Water should come to about 2 
inches below top of jars. 

8. Place lid on water bath canner. 


4, Count steaming time as soon 
as the water begins to boil steadily. 
Water should not boil so rapidly 
that it bubbles into the containers. 


5. At the end of steaming time, 
remove lid from canner. Leave 
canner on low fire to keep hot. Lift 
out one container at a time. Press 
food down. Refill if necessary. 
Wipe off rim. Seal according to type 
of container being used. Return 
to the hot canner to process. 

6. After all containers are sealed 
and returned to water bath canner, 
cover the cans or jars 1 or 2 inches 
with boiling water. The extra 
water should be getting hot while 
the fruit is steaming. 

7. Place lid on water bath canner. 


8. Count processing time as soon 
as water begins to boil again. 


Cooling Is Important. At the end 
of processing time, remove contain- 
ers. Put cans in cold water. Place 
jars right side up on a rack and far 
enough apart to cool quickly. , Do 
not place in a draft. or on a cold 
surface. 

Timetables in this article are for 
sea level. Water boils at a lower 
temperature at altitudes over 1,000 
feet above sea level. For each 1,000 
feet above sea level, add 1 minute 
for all fruits processed 20 minutes 
or less. Add 2 minutes for fruits 
processed longer than 20 minutes. 
Example: If you live 3,000 feet 
above sea level, you should process 
pint jars of berries 18 minutes. 


Since figs, apple sauce, tomato 
juice, puree, and other fruit juices 
are precooked and packed into hot 
clean jars or cans, start at step 6 and 
follow 7 and 8. Also cool and ad- 
just for altitude. 








2 the worlds most popular 3 


OM burning range 




















So clean! So beautiful! And cooks so perfectly! 
Perfection’s famous “High-Power” burners give 
any degree of clean, instant heat you need for every cooking 
Only genuine PERFECTION 
“Inner - Flow” Wicks operation. “Live Heat” oven makes all baking better. 


bring out all the fine performance built 

into your Perfection Oil Range. Patented A triumph of modern engineering, Perfection heat is sootless, 
3-ply construction prevents shrinking, 

stretching, assures steady flame adjust- odorless, smokeless! Independent of pipe line or current you 
ment. For 100% performance insist on 


Jorfecrti 66 ar-F ”? licks . . . . 
Perfection “Tnner-Flew” Wicks. can enjoy Perfection’s unrivaled performance wherever you live! 


The Mark of Quality 


PERFECTION OIL RANGES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY + 7821-C PLATT AVE. +» CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





Before You Start Canning 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 


FREE 


CANNING BOOK! 














You'll Get Finer Flavor... 


Firmer Texture . . . Brighter Color 


ERE IT IS! The new Karo 
Syrup Book that tells you how 

to can or freeze fruits so they’re 
finer than ever before! All by using 
Karo Syrup and sugar, instead of 
sugar alone! What's more, you can 
put up 20% to 30% more fruit with 
your sugar. In freezing fruits, you 
can save up to 50% of your sugar. 
This big, 32 page book gives 
complete information on canned 
and frozen fruits ... and on jams, 
jellies and relishes. It’s packed with 
recipes—every one of them tested 
and proved for you! With exact 
proportions of Karo Syrup, water 


and sugar worked out in simple, 
easy form. 

This fascinating book is free! 
Send for it, now. Use it for fruits 
that look so beautiful you'll be 
proud to serve them...and that 
taste so delicious they’lI thrill your 


family. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Karo Syrup, 
Madison Square Station, P. O. Box 451, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send my Karo Syrup Book—‘‘Finer 
Canned and Frozen Fruits.” 
Name—_—___ a 

(Print Clearly) 


Street 








SPARE THE FLOUR 
And Share the Bread 


Pehsh 
ee x 


| 


4 ’ . . 
There’s crunchy goodness in this chocolate and bran candy. 


By MARY AUTREY 


({HEERFULLY setting about to 

cut down on the wheat bread 
served to their families, farm home- 
makers have a somewhat greater 
problem than their city sisters. 
Heavy outdoor work calls for filling 
food and “three squares” a day. As 
usual, these enterprising women are 
finding a way out, this time by us- 
ing more potatoes (Irish and sweet), 
cornbread, grits, dry cereal, rice, 
etc. Moreover, corn syrup, mo- 
lasses, and sweet chocolate stretch 
that precious sugar allotment. Of 
course, we have cream, eggs, and 
milk on the credit side of the farm 
pantry. To do our part and share 
our bread with the starving, we 
think these recipes offer ideas: 

CHOCO-BRAN SQUARES 

Can you make a speed-up confec- 
tion with no flour or sugar? We 
did, and you can, too: 

One-half pound semi-sweet or sweet 

chocolate, 1 cup raisin bran flakes. 

Melt chocolate over hot water. 
Add raisin bran flakes and mix un- 
til each flake is coated. Pack into 
pan which has been lined with 
waxed paper. Allow to set until 
chocolate hardens. Cut into squares. 

GRITS 

The place of this Southern dish 
is so well assured it needs no words 
from us. For an occasional meal, 
go easy on bread and serve grits: 

One cup hominy grits, 4 cups water, 

1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter. 

Pour grits into boiling, salted 
water and stir for a few minutes. 
Let simmer over slow flame for one 
hour and stir frequently. Beat but- 
ter in before serving. 

FRIED GRITS 

Pour grits as prepared above 
into well greased baking pan. When 
cold and solid, cut in strips, roll in 
flour, and fry until light brown. 
Serve with sausage and syrup. 


BREAD PUDDING 


“Way out in West Texas, this dish 
is a favorite of cowboys on the open 
range. Corn syrup may be substi- 
tuted for sugar with good results. 
Mrs. J. D. Sibley sent us the recipe: 

Break left-over bread in large 


pan and cover with milk. Let stand 
until soft. Mix sugar and snices to 
taste, add dried fruit, such as 
peaches, and pour over bread. Place 
mixture in Dutch oven that has 
been greased, and bake slowly over 
coals until brown and “well set”. 


RICEBURGERS 


Any day now, (and you probably 
won't have a crumb ready for a 
lunch) vour children will practic- 
ally run a fever to go on a picnic. 
A solution is suggested by Mrs. 
Merritt Fry, Rogers County, Okla.: 

Season cold cooked rice with 
meat drippings, or mix with a smal] 
amount of ground, cooked meat. 
Add salt and pepper, make into 
cakes, and roll in flour. Fry until 
brown. Serve like hamburgers. 


CORN LIGHTBREAD 


Mrs. D. W. Glenn, Jefferson 
County, Ala., sends her corn light- 
bread recipe with the suggestion 
that you serve it with barbecue. 

Cook one quart cornmeal mush 
until it is well done. Add cold water 
until mush is cooled just enough so 
that it won’t burn your finger. Add 
% cup sugar, % cup lard, and meal 
to make dough stiff as cornbread. 
Set aside to rise (about 6 hours). If 
it is not stiff enough, add more meal 
after it has risen. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.). 

POTATO CAKE 

Now that you're harvesting the 
potato crop, how about surprising 
the family with a potato cake? Mrs. 
Will Miller, Jack County, Tex., rec- 
ommends this method: 

One cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 

white or golden syrup, | cup mashed 

Irish potatoes, 1 cup nuts (if desired), 

Ya cup cocoa, 1% teaspoon cinnamon, 

Vy teaspoon cloves, 4 egg yolks, 134 

cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 

4 stiffly beaten egg whites, Y2 cup 
cream, | grated lemon rind, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cream butter, sugar, and syrup. 
Add egg yolks alternately with re- 
maining ingredients. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites last. Bake in a 
loaf pan or a large flat baking dish. 
Cover with filling made by melting 
semi-sweet chocolate bars with 
enough thin cream to make a spread. 








PARENT'S CORNER 


By MARY AUTREY 


D you know The Baxters, the 
“radio P.-T.A. family”? These 
lovable folks come on the air over 
NBC stations every Saturday at 
1:30 p.m. Central Standard Time. 
Your 15 minutes of sheer fun and 
joy will carry a dividend check of 
wholesome and timely instruction. 
Do tune in and tell 
us what you think! 

If your child won’t 
eat, or if he toys 
overlong with his 
food, this letter from 
Mrs. Mabel N e w- 
berry, Parker Coun- 
ty, Tex., may offer a 
solution: 

“I have found that serving their 
food in doll dishes often encourages 
youngsters-to eat. Dainty plates and 
teacups, and tiny forks and spoons 
seem to charm them into eating. 
Imagination in preparing foods 
helps, too. They will eat golden 
bite-sized biscuits when they would 
leave other bread. If milk is your 
problem, try pouring it from a small 
pretty pitcher into a tiny glass. It 
usually disappears in quantities 
large enough to satisfy any anxious 
mother. And do not brag about 
what your child ‘just won’t eat’! Let 
him take it for granted that he 
should eat all foods that agree with 
him, and usually he will.” 

eee 

“Children should be allotted a 
special part of the farm crops and 
allowed to handle their own 
money,” writes Mrs. Dave Holder, 
Durham County, N. C. This farm 
wife states that she and her husband 
used this method with 
their three children to 


mon, assistant director, North Caro- 
lina Extension Service, says: “One 
can acquire personality in the home, 
but parents must direct habits. They 
must discipline the child in the fam- 
ily. The child is a body and person- 
ality; both live and grow. 

“Habits form character,” she con- 
tinues. “We can’t begin too early 
with the discipline of a child. I be- 
lieve in self-expression, but I don’t 
believe in self-expression at the ex- 
pense of other people. A family 
should never be an autocracy ruled 
by the one with the meanest disposi- 
tion. A good disposition is not in- 
herited. Character and habits are 
not inherited. All are the result of 
patient training by parents.” 

eee 

For best 300-word story How 
My Family Worked Out Our Spend- 
ing Plan to Include Our Children, 
Parent’s Corner will pay $5. Stories 
must be mailed by July 10. We will 

also pay regular space 





teach them how to 
stretch their dollars and 
start their own saving 
accounts. 

s a & 


Discussing t he sub- 
ject of child training, 
Mrs. Jane S. McKim- 


FLOWER POT 
By Hattie Finlay 


Somehow the flowering 
Yards of country places 
Seem to be their smile 
To passers-by; 

have no yard, but a 
Bright pot of flowers 
For a smile— 
Why may not even I? 


rates for all others pub- 
lished. Send these 
stories and other prob- 
lems concerning your 
children to Parent’s 
Corner, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 


FOR THE LITTLEST FOLKS 


By MISS KATE 


HEN I was a little girl, I was in the biggest kind of hurry to grow up. 
So in this month’s contest, I'm going to let the little folks help the big 


folks. 


The subject is “How I'm Helping to Keep Peace.” 
either with the family at home or with foreign countries. 


This can be 
(Here’s a hint: 


Saving food so that we can share it with starving boys and girls in Europe 
and other places is one way.) Mail your letter by June 21 to Miss Kate, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Write it yourself if you can; 
and be sure to print your name and give your age and address. 


Here are the winners in our nickname contest: 


GETS UP EARLY 
($5 First Prize) 


My daddy nicknamed me when I 
was a baby. He got up early and I 
woke up early, too, so he called me 
“Rooster.” I still get up early so I can 
help Daddy until the school bus comes. 
I feed my two little goats then, too. I 
am in the second grade.—George Rus- 
sel Pendleton, Logan County, Ky., 
seven years old. 


SHE CRIED OVER PETS 
($2 Second Prize) 

My nickname is “Pal” and _ here’s 
how I got it: I had a puppy and kitten. 
When they died, I cried, for it broke 
my heart. My daddy said I will al- 
ways stick to a friend, so he started 
calling me “Pal.”—Ella Mae Reed, 
Marion County, Fla., eleven years old. 

THEY CALL HER “PUMPKIN” 

($1 Third Prize) 


When I was a little girl, a man came 
to our house and brought us a water- 


melon. I called it a pumpkin, and now 
they call me “Pumpkin” or “Punk.”— 
Wilma Jaggers, Floyd County, Ind., 
six years old. 


MOTHER CHANGED HER MIND 
(50-cent Fourth Prize) 

My nickname is “Sally.” I got it be- 
cause I didn’t like it. One day my 
mother showed me a dictionary. It 
said that “Sally” means “princess.” 
Now I don’t care if they call me that. 
—Elaine Dean, nine years old. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Everybody calls me “Little Red” 
because I look like my brother, “Big 
Red.” He helped win the war in the 
good old USA Navy Air Corps.—Doug- 
las Coggins, Hall County, Ga., seven 
years old. 

My nickname is “Doodle 
My uncle said I look like one. 


Bug.” 
I don’t 


think I do.—Dorothy Lee Stamper, 
Lincoln County, Ky., nine years old. 


(Other winners will be announced next 
month.) 
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“My Frigidaire Electric Range 


more than pays for itself with all 


the extra time it gives me!” 






Yes, Mrs. Marquart has found that 
the time she saves with a Frigidaire 
Electric Range counts up fast. And it’s 
valuable time—time that can be used 
to do other things around the home, 
about the farm, in the neighborhood. 

Thousands of progressive farm 
homemakers like Mrs. Marquart are 
enjoying these advantages of a Frigid- 
aire Electric Range. Think what they 
would mean to you, andto your family. 


Low Current Cost! Current- saving 
Radiantube units, exclusive with 
Frigidaire. Heavily insulated oven. 
Thermizer Cooker (deep-well) cooks 
a meal for less than 2c. 
Dependable, Long-Life! Sturdy 
heating units. All-steel cabinet. 
Maximum Safety! No open flame; 
no fuel danger. 

Time-Saving Meal Preparation! 
Radiantube Units heat fast. Oven 
preheats to bread-baking tempera- 
ture within 7 minutes. Automatic 
time, temperature signals. Automatic 
Cook-Master Control can be set to 
turn oven on and off while you're 





—says Mrs. Ralph Marquart 


Milton Junction, Wis. 


out of the kitchen, or even in town! 


Big Rust-Proof Oven bakes six 14- 
Ib. loaves of bread. Waist-high broiler. 
Special two-oven model. 


Better Meals! Accurate heat con- 
trols assure more uniform results. 
Radiantube units have complete se- 
lection of cooking speeds. Low-water 
cooking preserves vitamins, appear- 
ance; brings out flavor of foods. 


Clean! Porcelain finish inside and 
out. One-piece cooking top; no 
seams to collect dirt. 


No Smoke or Soot. No fuel to carry 
in; no ashes to Carry out. 


Beautiful! Modern design. Gleam- 
ing white porcelain, chromium fit- 
tings; fluorescent cooking light. 


See the Frigidaire Dealer near you. 
He'll be glad to show you how easy it 
is to use a Frigidaire Electric Range, 
how little it costs to operate. . . how 
you can buy on convenient terms. Or 
write Frigidaire, 729 Amelia St., Day- 
ton 1, O. In Canada, 257 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside 12, Ont. 4 





Youre twice as sure with two great names 


Frigidaire made only by 


General Morors 


REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRICTRANGES * WATER HEATERS + KITCHEN CABINETS + HOME FREEZERS 
MILK COOLERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
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“Do you want your guests to smack their lips over your gingerbread? Then make it 
my way. Whether you top my gingerbread with lemon sauce or apple snow they'll rave 
about its wonderful, rich flavor. That’s because it’s made with Grandma’s sweeter, mellower 
Molasses, the molasses that doesn’t contain sulphur dioxide or other preservatives 

:.. but is mighty rich in iron. For more delicious molasses 
dishes, fill out and mail the coupon below 
... back will come 101 of 2 

my prize recipes.” 








MAS 
OLD FASHIONED 


MOLASSES 


GRANDMA’S OLD FASHIONED MOLASSES SQUARES 
V2 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. baking powder 
VY tsp. cinnamon 
¥% tsp. nutmeg 


1 tsp. ginger 
% tsp. salt 
Y2 cup buttermilk 
or sour milk 


24 cup Grandma's 
Old Fashioned Molasses 
1% cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 


VY, cup shortening 
V4 cup sugar 
2 eggs 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Add unbeaten eggs one at a time, beating after each 
addition. Add molasses. Sift dry ingredients together 3 times. Add alternately with buttermilk 
to first mixture. Bake in greased 8-inch square cake pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 50 to 60 
minutes. Cut in 9 squares. Serve warm with lemon sauce or apple snow. 

1. LEMON SAUCE Combine % cup sugar, 2%tablespoons cornstarch, % teaspoon salt. Add 
1% cups boiling water. Cook slowly, stirring constantly, until thickened. Add 4% cup lemon 
juice, 1% teaspoons grated lemon rind and 4 tablespoons butter or margarine. Serve hot. 

2. APPLE SNOW Pare and coarsely grate 1 large, tart apple. Add % cup sugar and 2 unbeaten 
egg whites. Beat mixture until light and fluffy. Fold in 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 teaspoon 
grated lemon rind and % teaspoon salt. Serve at once on warm molasses squares. 


NEW COOK BOOK —FREE! a= ae mee et ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


American Molasses Company, Dept. PF-6, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE Grandma's new book of 101 delicious Molasses recipes. (Please print plainly) 








A 
At Your 


SERVICE 


Your June “Send-For’” List 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Plans for Your Wedding—Are you going 
to get married at home or in your church? | 
Do you want to know about decorations, en- 
tertainment? Send for this leaflet. 


Party Plans for Stork Shower — Give a 
stork shower that is different, appealing. 


Let’s Have a Picnic—Summer is picnic 
time for the whole family, so why not plan 
one soon? 


Do You Know How to Give a Luncheon? 
—When you invite your friends over for a 
luncheon, do-you worry about what to serve 
and how to fix your table? Can you plan 
a meal that is easy to fix, lovely to look at, 
and good to eat? 





NEEDLEWORK 

Designs For Tufted Bedspreads—Do you 
know how to make your own designs for 
tufted bedspreads? This leaflet tells how. 


a 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Garden Club Program—Are your club pro- 
grams dull and uninteresting? Do you know 
how to add new interest? This leaflet might 
help you. 





Any Old Chairs to Slip-Cover—Does your 
furniture still have a dreary, winter look? 
Why not dress it up for summer with slip- 
covers? 


How to Make Flagstone Walks—Do the 
children make ugly paths across your lawn? 
Make a pretty flagstone walk to keep the 


grass pretty. 
FOOD 


Food for Sick Ones—Does your sick child 
refuse to eat? Do you know how and what 
to cook for sick people? 





Vegetable Recipes You Must Not Miss— 
Does your family refuse to eat the vege- 
tables they need? Try new ways of prepar- 
ing summer vegetables. 


Salads That Appeal—Are salads frowned 
upon at your house as “‘sissy’’ food? Do you 
know how nutritive salads really are? 


Salad Dressings—Easy to- Make—Do you 
discount salad dressings as mere “fancy 
stuff?’’ Do you know how easy it is to make 
Qa variety of dressings? 


36 Ice Cream Recipes—lIs the sugar short- 
age spoiling your plans for lots of ice cream 
this summer? This leaflet has some sugar- 


less recipes. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


Canning, Preserving, Pickling With Honey 
—Honey makes a good substitute for sugar, 
especially in cgnning. If you use these good 
recipes, you may find you like it better! 





_ Pickles of Excellence—Does your family 
like a variety of tangy, flavorful pickles? 
Then you‘ll need these recipes. 


Homemakers! 








N. T. Shell, proprietor of Shell Super 
Store, 5941 N. W. 7th Ave., Miami, 
Florida, who has handled Skinner 
Macaroni products for thirty years, 
says: 


"| believe 
Skinner’s 
Macaroni 


macaroni 


money can buy’ 








The “Know-How” of Canning Vegetables 
—Our food preservation specialist, Winifred 
Leverenz, wrote this ‘‘Know-How” series for | 
farm homemakers who need to know the | 
very best in canning. | 

| 


Some Canning Questions and Their An- 
swers—These are the answers to the ques- | 
tions that have come in to us from our read- | 
ers, and they cover a wide field. | 


The “Know-How” of Making Fruit Pre- 
serves—Another Winifred Leverenz special 
that tells you how to make the most of the 
sugar you have to preserve your fruits. 


Unusual Canned Products You Must Not 
Miss — Have you ever canned your own 
breakfast cereal of wheat and raisins? It’s 
delicious, but so is canned muskmelon for 
spicy variety, and berry acid for summer 


drinks. 
ee 


Order instruction leaflets as follows: 


All items are 3 cents each. Mail | 
our order to Home Department, The 
rogressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
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Meta Given, well-knowr nee fo 
7 Wi yo" Bogle? 
Lote? 


v 


” 





No other book like this authoritative 
new work edited by Meta Given, well- 
known lecturer and home economist! 
Published by makers of famous Home 
Canners Caps and Jar Rings, it brings 
you scores of new methods... 120 illus- 
trations...67 NEW RECIPES for 
serving canned foods! A costly book to 
produce, but yours for only a fraction of 
the cost...25¢ stamps or coin! Don't 
miss it! Mail coupon today. = 
The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. (18) 

80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


I enclose 25¢ for copy of The Home Canners 
CANNING BOOK. (PRINT CLEARLY) 


Vo SSIES ane a meee STS he A Senet OME 
( Address) 





The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 


——— 





TS QUILT PIECES 
2 














3 POUNDS ONLY ‘1.69 
6 POUNDS ONLY #3.00 







5, POSTAGE, or, C.0.D. plus postage. MONEY BACK GUAR 
4 ANTEED. Everyous buys our Quilt Pieces. Why not you? 
NDS, DEPT. pF-40, MONTICELLO, N. ¥ 
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Beets have lots of flavor and they are especially 


good when served with this Polish sauce. 


By SALLIE HILL 


WANTED: For threshing and other harvest days, a square meal that will 
“stick to the ribs’ but will leave us time to can and take care of our 
usual household duties. Send answers to Mrs. Southern Homemaker, 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Y way of leading off with our own 

answer to this “want ad,” why 
not try a dinner in one dish with 
mixed vegetable salad, “speedy” 
fruit pie, and milk or iced teat 


Vegetable and Chicken Pie 

Prepare chicken in the usual way 
for chicken pie. To the cooked 
chicken and stock, add 1 cup Eng- 
lish peas and 4 or 5 carrots sliced 
thin. Make pie dough using pastry 
mix. Cook pie long enough for car- 
rots to cook tender and for pie crust 
to cook thoroughly. Fresh pork ribs 
or backbone meat may be substitut- 
ed for chicken. 


Homemade Pastry Mix 


Six cups flour, 4 teaspoons .salt, 2 
cups fat. 


Sift flour, measure, and add salt. 
With a fork or pastry blender cut 
fat into flour and salt until crumbs 
are coarse and granular. Cover and 
keep in refrigerator. For a 9-inch 
pie crust, use about 14 cups pastry 
mix and enough water to hold mix- 
ture together (about 3 tablespoons). 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Two cups cabbage, 1 cups carrots, 1} 


cup radishes, 1 small minced onion, 
V4 cup chopped parsley, sour cream 
dressing. 


Shred cabbage, carrots, and slice 
radishes. Combine with onion and 
parsley, then add sour cream dress- 
ing. 


Sour Cream Dressing 


One-half cup sour cream, 1! tablespoon 
sugar, |] teaspoon mustard, Y tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons vinegar. 


Mix sugar, salt, and cream, then 
slowly add vinegar, beating con- 
stantly. Add to mixed vegetables. 
One-half teaspoon celery seed and 
one-half teaspoon mixed herbs are 
all to the good. 


Speedy Fruit Pie 
This recipe, which Miss Mildred 
Horton of Brazos County, Tex., sent 


us, has been requested several times 
since we published it several years 
ago: 

One-half cup flour, V2 cup sugar, 2 


cups sweetened juicy fruit or berries, 
Y2 cup milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder. 


Mix all ingredients except fruit. 
Dot bottom of a baking dish gener- 
ously with butter or other fat. Then 
pour batter in dish, and add fruit. 
Bake 30 minutes at about 350 de- 
grees F. (Did the batter “come out 
on top?” It should.) Serve hot or 
cold, with or without cream. 


Beets—Polish Style 


For stimulating conversation at 
mealtime, there’s nothing like bor- 
rowing a dish from a foreign neigh- 
bor for one of our garden stand- 
bys. We hope our readers like the 
recipe as much as we do. 

Five tablespoons margarine or butter, 

small beets, 1% tablespoons enriched 

flour, 34 cup beet water, 34 teaspoon 
lemon juice, 1% tablespoons sugar (or 

2 tablespoons corn syrup), % teaspoon 

salt, V4 teaspoon pepper, 3 tablespoons 

sour cream. 

Cook and drain beets and slice if 
desired. Melt margarine or butter 
in saucepan, add flour and stir until 
smooth. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents, bring to boil, and boil 1 min- 
ute. Pour over hot beets and serve. 


THE THRESHERS COME! 
By Genieva B. Pawling 


Today we furbish up the house 
With dust mop and with broom, 

Arrange the furniture with care 
In every downstairs room. 


Today we get the roaster out 
And put the beans to bake, 
We give the meat an early start, 
Make several pies and cakes. 


We pul] the old long table out, 
Use cloth’ of checkered red, 

And pile it high with wholesome food 
In grand array outspread. 


A stomping and a laughing crowd, 
The guests come up the way. 

It is no longed-for holiday— 
The threshers come today. 
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Betters Bakings 3 Ways! 


LOOKING: 





4 
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raining * 


Get New KC Today. See for yourseif the improvement KC 
makes in the appearance, taste, and goodness of the things you bake 
with it. You’ll soon know why it has been called the greatest baking 
powder improvement in 50 years. 


SAL Your Grocers Now! 


BAKING 
POWDER 
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POWDER 








AT LASTS fast relief trom 


PRICKLY HEAT 





—with Johnson’s new heat powder, the only 
powder with super-absorbent bentonite! 


WHEN prickly heat pops out on your 
skin—when itching, burning rash has 
you wild—try Johnson’s new Prickly 
Heat Powder! 


Double relief comes at once! 


1. Johnson's Prickly Heat Powder 
quickly cools you, soothes you. 


2. And as soon as Johnson’s 
Prickly Heat Powder touches your 
skin, the bentonite in it gets right 
to work—absorbs irritating per- 
spiration—helps keep the skin 
drier so it can heal. Only John- 
son’s Prickly Heat Powder con- 
tains this scientifically absorbent 
ingredient. 


No wonder tests in hundreds of south- 
ern homes show 2 out of 3 heat pow- 


JOHNSON’S 
PRICKLY HEAT 


POWDER 


eu ane 





der users prefer Johnson’s. Get a can 
of Johnson’s Prickly Heat Powder 
yourself—try this new, more effective 
way to summer comfort. 


ONLY 25¢ 


made and guaranteed 
by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 
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POWDER 


4% OZS 


| ACTIVE INGREDIENTS | | 
PoTALC + ZINC OxiDEe | 
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What’s Your 


POPULARITY PROBLEM? 


By RUTH RYAN 


@® Should a 15-year-old go out 
with boys? How may one per- 
son be introduced to several? Is 
it too late to change her mind 
about old boy friend? Texan 
learns about “eating out.” 


CP EAR R. R.: I’m almost 15 and 
I weigh 130 pounds. Do you 
think I’m too young to date boys?” 
A. F. P., North Carolina. 


That depends upon the custom in 
your neighboorhood, how sure you 
feel of yourself, and what kind of 
date you mean. If all the other girls 
your age and in your crowd are dat- 
ing, of course, you don’t want to feel 
left out. However, be sure you know 
as much as you think you do before 
you start! Ask your mother lots 
of questions—in fact, confide in her 
freely—and read a good book on eti- 
quette for young people. 


Then, too, it’s always a good idea 
to have double or triple dates at 
home first. Later you may go out 
with one or two other couples; and 
when that experience is behind you, 
you should be ready to go out alone 
with a boy on a “regular” date. Of£ 
course, no matter how old 
you are, the parties you 
go to will be properly chap- 
eroned, and you will con- 
duct yourself in such a way 
that your parents will be 
proud of you. 





“Dear R. R.: My son, 
who is an Army lieutenant, 
plans to visit me in my of- 
fice in a few weeks. How 
should I introduce him to 
the seven or eight girls who 
work with me?” 


Mrs. W. D. G., Florida. 


Do it as naturally as pos- 
sible. If the office is small 
and everyone is within 
speaking distance, intro- 
duce him to the whole 
group at once.. You might 
say, “Girls, I want you to 
meet my son John. John, 
this is Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Jackson, etc.” But if the 
office is large and the desks 
are scattered, introduce him to one 
girl at a time; or do it in groups 
of two or three and pause long 
enough at each desk for them to 
talk a few minutes. 


“Dear R. R.: For about two years I 
went with a very nice boy. I was al- 
ways dating somebody else during 
that time, though; so just to spite 
me, he started going steady with an- 
other girl. I’ve just decided that I 
really loved him, and I’m sorry I 
acted the way I did. What can I do?” 

K. R., Kentucky. 


I believe you’ve reacted exactly 
as he wanted you to. If he really 
loves you and started dating another 
girl in hopes that would teach you 
to appreciate him, he'll probably 
be back to see you soon. Then you 
can tell him that you love him. How- 
ever, it may be that he really has 
lost interest in you and has fallen 
for the other girl. In that case you 
should try to forget him. 


“Dear R. R.: How should you 
order a meal in a cafe? How do you 
read the menu?” L. B., Texas. 


Veterans take the limelight on this year’s 
Father’s Day (June 16). So let’s give special 
thanks on that.day that fathers and sons 
may once more pursue the ways of peace. 


Most of the time, you may order 
either “a la carte” (which means 
asking for each food separately), or 
you may order one of the regular 
dinners or “plates” (These are usu- 
ally typed on plain sheets and at- 
tached to the regular printed menu.) 
The dinner may include your choice 
of soups or cocktails (tomato juice, 
shrimp, etc.), a meat, vegetables, 
salad, drink, and dessert. If you are 
with a boy, let him order for you. 

When the menu is printed in a 
foreign language, don’t pretend that 
you can understand it and order 
anyway. Simply ask the waiter 
what he recommends and what it is. 


“Dear R. R.: The Loy I go with 
used to date another girl. While he 
was in service, she wrote him that 
she was in love with another boy. 
Now that my boy friend is out of 
service, she’s writing him that she 
loves him again. Although he says 
he hates her, he still writes to her. 
Should I keep on dating him?” 

R. W., North Carolina. 


Yes. I believe he wants to break 
away from her, and your help should 
make it easier for him. He prob- 
ably thought a great deal of her 


HONOR OUR VETERANS 


phonnageye 






once, and that’s why it’s hard for 
him to stop writing. 


“Dear R. R.: My little 12-year 
old sister hangs around me and my 
friends all the time. She tries to 
act very grown-up, and sometimes 
she says things that hurt my feel- 
ings.” L, M., Alabama. 


Maybe she doesn’t have much 
chance to be with boys and girls her 
age after she comes home from 
school. And maybe she says mean 
things because she thinks you don't 
love her. Why not encourage her 
to invite girls her age to spend the 
night with her, and help her give 
parties for the boys and girls in her 
crowd? You might get her inter- 
ested, too, in belonging to clubs for 
her age group. Finally, do little 
things for her occasionally, and see 
that she feels free to ask your advice. 


@ Address your popularity and 
etiquette problems to Ruth Ryan, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., enclosing 3 cents and 
complete name and address. Let- 
ters remain confidential if desired. 
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By 
JOHNNIE HOVEY 


GOME of the daintiest 

“fine seam” handiwork 
we have seen in many a 
month came to our office 
recently from Warren 
County, Miss. It was a set 
of doll clothes made by 
Mrs. Katherine Harris Cobb 
who has turned the moth- 
erly task of making doll 
clothes for her daughters into a 
profitable business. 

“Sewing is my hobby and I love 
it,” she says, “and because I sew for 
my friends as well as for my family, 
I have lots of scraps which make my 
doll clothes business possible as well 
as all profit.” Mrs. Cobb knows all 
the fine points of her business, too, 
and she told us some of them. j 

“You have to fit each doll as an 
individual; you can’t go by the 
height alone. For instance, all 18- 
inch dolls don’t wear the same size 
dress. Doll Gothes should button 
up the back so they will be easy for 
the child to manage, and if the doll 
has real hair, the tiny garments 
should be opened so they may be 
pulled on over the feet. I have also 
found that matching sets of several 
garments, such as pajamas and 
housecoat, or dress, pinafore, and 
panties, are more in demand ,than 
individual items.” 

Mrs. Cobb displays a full ward- 
robe on tiny homemade hangers at 
the Warren’ County Club market 
and during the 1945 Christmas 
season alone she filled orders 
amounting to $65. 

o o 7 


]F you aren’t planning to go into 
the “doll clothes business” im- 
mediately, perhaps you might like 
to make a poncho blouse like those 
we saw worn by the girls of Cole- 
man County, Tex. Miss Jewell 
Hipp, county home demonstration 
agent who directed the clothing 
project which included blouses, 
skirts, and aprons, shared the direc- 
tions for making them. 

Most of the girls used feed sacks, 
unbleached domestic, or cotton rem- 
nants and the decora- 
tions for the blouses 
were as varied as the 
personalities of the girls 
themselves. Wa saw 
stenciled designs, cross 
stitch embroidery, block 
prints, and applique. 

The blouse has only 
one seam—across the 
shoulders. The neck 
opening is faced and 
opened for a short dis- - 
tance down the back 
(Fig. 1). There is no 
side seam, so the sides 
and bottoms are hem- 
med (Fig. 2), and nar- 
row ties are attached at 
the four lower corners. 
A snap under each arm- 
hole serves to replace 
the side seam. 








20% 


Fig. 2 


And, of course, there is a right 
way to wear this easy-going blouse. 
Slip it over your head and fasten the 
three snaps—at the back and under 
each arm. Then pull the front ties 
to the back and fasten them, and 
bring the corners of the back around 
to tie in front. 

The Coleman County girls wear 
their poncho blouses with Dutch 
bonnets and full gathered skirts 
which they made from feedsacks. 

We asked our artist to sketch a 
poncho blouse with a simple gath- 
ered skirt (Fig. 3) to show you how 
you might make your outfit. The 
decoration used here is nothing 
more than an inverted triangle with 
a 4-inch base and measuring 6 inches 
from the center of the base to the 
top. It is good for applique, sten- 
cil, or block print. We think you 
will enjoy making and wearing this 
Texas-style play dress. 

+ + . 





ATCH your toes when you buy 
toeless shoes. Make sure the 


top of your longest toe is even with 
the top of the insole when you stand 
up. They will look better and feel 
better. 


DICKEYs and collar 

and cuff sets come in 
handy summer or win- 
ter, and we have se- 
lected a lovely set that 
we think you will like. 
Old garments may sup- 
ply the necessary mate- 
rial for either, or if 
you buy new material, 
you'll need only % yard 
for the dickey or % yard 
for the collar and cuff 
set. Make several of 
each so you can change 
often on warm days to 
keep that “fresh” look. 


+ ° oO 


NOTE: For design 2619, send 
your order with 15 cents to 
Pattern Department, The Pro- 
grengive Farmer, Birmingham 
, Ala 





GET SUMMER FASHION BOOK 


S UMMER sun calls for cool summer clothes and smart 
; Our summer fash- 
ion book is filled from cover to cover with lovely new styles 
designed for easy sewing. You'll find designs for vacation 
togs, play clothes, dresses and suits for town, gardening 
clothes, and clothes for the small fry. This treasure chest 
Order from Pattern 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


girls and women will make their own. 


of suggestions is only 15 cents. 
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“Didnt your teacher 





know anythung, Mommy 7 


DAUGHTER: Didn't she even know 
about gum massage, Mommy? Didn't 
she? In school we— 

MOTHER: Princess-Face, you're my 
daughter and I love you. Only some- 
times... 

DAUGHTER: But Mommy! You brush 
your teeth but you don’t massage your 
gums! You — 

MOTHER: Stop squeaking! 

DAUGHTER: But teacher says soft foods 
don’t give your gums enough exercise 
and so everybody should massage their 





gums after they brush their teeth because 
healthier gums mean sounder, brighter 
teeth, and — 

MOTHER: She says that? 


DAUGHTER: Yes! She says otherwise 
gums might get flabby and tender. That's 
what we learn at school. Yes, and see that 
“pink” on your tooth brush? Well — 
MOTHER: And I used tocall you my Bun- 
dle from Heaven! What about it? 
DAUGHTER: Mommy, you should’ve 
seen the dentist when you first saw it! 
You should've, you vow you should've! 


pee may be a little on the officious side... but she’s one of the 
millions of school-children today who know more about modern dental care 
than their parents. In classrooms all over the country, teachers are explaining 

the need for gum massage... its importance to sound gums and bright teeth. 


And backing these teachers up, a national survey shows that 7 out of 10 dentists 
approve this routine — recommending regular gum massage. 


If your tooth brush “shows pink”— see your dentist. He may say your gums 
are being robbed of exercise by today’s soft foods. And he may suggest 
“the helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage,” as so many dentists do. 


For Ipana Tooth Paste, with massage, is designed to help the gums. And a national 
survey shows more than twice as many dentists personally use Ipana as 


any other dentifrice. 


Tpana 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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For Mothers and Daughters 
















2612—Clever trimming gives this frock distinction, 
Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 83 yards 35-inch fabric, 1% 
yards ribbon. 





8040—Nothing could be sweeter for -summer 
playtime than this play set. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 
16, 4% yards 35-inch material. 

2659—This pinafore is special and new—it wraps 


around to the back and fastens there. Sizes 12 to 
44, Size 36, 3% yards, 





8022—This easy-sleeve frock can be made with 
a deep “V” back. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36, 3! 
yards fabric. 

2661—This little set includes bonnet, tie-on skirt, 


and ruffled play suit. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 2% 
yards material for set. 




















‘PR; 99 H 
And the “Bing Test’”’ proof of a tight seal! 
The “Bing Test” is simple. 24 hours after canning, re- 
COFFEE 
= that it holds the jar’s weight. This ‘“‘double-check” proves 
the seal is tight! Bernardin Lids have étriple protection— 
mit re-using many 
**Commercial”’ jars, 


move the screw band and tap each lid. When you hear the 
Bernardin No. 63 tin, over heavy gauge steel, then a coating of sanitary 
like these for home eas RAE 
“a fA DIN 


Protection...Convenience...Economy 
musical sound ‘‘B-I-N-G!", lift jar gently by lid to see 
Lids and Bandsper- — gold lacquer, and over all, food acid-resisting white enamel. 
MASON-JAR LIDS AND BANDS 
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NOTICE is hereby given = and bran Flakes) AND sweet Pa 
that no other Raisin-Bran California raisins. You can ier 
—no— net one—is like easily taste the difference in AL 


Skinner's Raisin-Bran, etepaaes. 


the original Raisin-Bran, NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 2888—Play suit and bonnet for your “honey chile.” 


" — —no— —is li Sizes 1, 2, 3,4. Size 2, 1% yards material for both, 
40% bran with some raisins o—not one—is like applique included. 


, , : the original Raisin-Bran. 
thrown in, It IS crispy Skinner 9 ape 2645—You'll look cool and neat in this tailored 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. dress. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 86, 3% yards 35-inch 


material. 
zs WOOL QUILT BLOCKS 


swatches at unbeliev- 
ably lowcost. Expen- 
siveWOOL and wool- 
™ mixed suitings from 
world’s largest tailors, 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 





2646—A wonderful Sunday-go-to-meeting frock. 
Sizes 2 to 8, Size 4, 1% yards fabric. 





PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH No patterns sent without coin, money order, 


| check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 











Made especially for 
Malarial Symptoms. ea a RE EE Eo OA RE ine RET ESS ROT ee TE Se CA ee 


NDI NO JO MONEY! Jun mail penny 


318 rlus poet in oo PLEASE PRINT CLE 
intee, Order NOW! Bupplice LIMITED! - QUICK - SURE ARLY 
WooL QUILT BLOCKS CO., Dept. WF-31, Sesser, Ill. tion Use only an direcied 


KILLS ~— 
q Toxite Red Mites xe GRAY’S OINTMENT City... eroeeeccnseceneecenseeensseennessnnessnsesnnsssnnsssenssennnsesnnscssneesnn State........eeccseseeeeoo 
Bed Bugs |¢ extra soothing and comforting to externally caused CE LENSE LET RELL OE ATEN A 


itching, rash, tetter, pimples, irritations and minor cuts, 
places, Ete sprains, burns and bruises. Contains wholesome and sooth- 
jugs. 























we red, mites ing pine tar and other antiseptics. $ at drug stores, or F, 7 
breeder Hietice en fosualiy es sts. Usd postpaid aq, She if yours has none, W. F. Gray Company, Pattern Number ORASSGAAPAEQASAPPSELETRAPADASPSOSTOSSSOSLIOSOSTSSRAPOOTORAPANSTOASERLOD Size wacenensgvesessesorers?* 
te contro! thick milst over birds ia closed hones goveral | Nashville, Tennessee, Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 2, 








Tag =p GRAY’S OINTMENT Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here (__). T 





















Summer Fashion Favorites 
To Stitch Up ina Jiffy 








2635—A deep curving neck, laced belt, and full 
skirt combine for summer enchantment. Sizes 1l 
to 19. Size 15, 2% yards material. 

2666—This sweet little basque frock is just what 
you need for summer. Sizes 11 to 19. Size 15, 
3% yards 35-inch material. 








2664—This princess frock is just the right style 
for waffle pique or crisp sharkskin. Sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16, 3% yards material, 

2657—Frock with halter neck for coolness, and 
a short bolero to dress up for town. Sizes 10 to 
20, Size 16, 2% yards material for dress, 1 yard 
for bolero. 

2667—You can make this lovely simple frock 
in no time at all, Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 3 
yards 35-inch fabric. 

2638—A nicely cut sunback dress for the school 
girl. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2 yards material, 9 
yards rickrack. 

2648—This sweet frock has a tucked yoke and 
cap sleeves. Sizes 2 to 8, Size 4, 1% yards 35- 
inch fabric. 

2641—For that tall willowy look, make this long 
torso frock. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3 yards 
material, % yard ribbon. 


ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. 
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FRE The “‘best”’ cleanser for all 
women call $.0.S. For free trial package, 


write The S.0.S. Company, 6270 W 
65th St., Chicago 38, IIl. 


$0.8 Ftd on 
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When don’t we eat— 
I'd like to know! 
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That sink! Those pots, 
greasy with gravy. 
Stained with vegetables. 
Crusted with burned-on 
food. The clean-up 
job could drive a girl 
crazy — until she 
discovers $.0.S.—the 
one cleanser needed. 
Just dip, rub, rinse... 

































... Stains, grease, burned- 
on food melt away. For 
S.O.S. is the complete me 
cleanser — with soap right 
in the pad. Really, no 
other cleanser’s quite 

like S.0.S. for cleaning 
pots and pans — so clean 
they shine. So shiny 

they last longer! 

































pots and pans—that’s what 



























































SweJl treat! Plump, juicy California 
raisins with tenderness sealed in by 
Kellogg’s new honeycomb coating! 
You get whole-grain nourishment 
—including needed iron. Natu- 
rally sweet, you can save sugar. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 









CEREALS 
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| To Make 


Laundry Day Bricshter 


By LILLIAN KELLER 





THE family washing has always been one of the hardest tasks facing the 

homemaker. Now, however, better equipment and less tiring methods 
of work, such as these related by Miss Keller, make it less of a drudgery. 

The picture at the left shows how one busy Tennessee farm woman sorts 
her clothes without stoops and backaches. She is using a homemade rack 
on which are six bags made of sacks. These are fastened onto the rack with 
wire hooks taken from wartime cardboard coat hangers. Mrs, Clarence 
Durham, Hamblen County, Tenn., sorts her clothes, lifts the bag off the 
rack, and dumps the clothes into the tubs without much stooping. 

At the right you can see how Mrs, Durham fills her washing machine 
with a hose fastened onto fhe faucet. She turns the water on with her 
right hand while she fills the tub with the hose in her left hand. She has 
learned to make both hands work. 





T° get the job of washing out of the kitchen, Mr. Durham built his wife 

a concrete wash house close to the kitchen door. The inexpensive 
laundry lift which Mrs. Durham uses is shown in Fig. 3. It is a laundry 
cart equipped with a clothes basket from which the clothes are hung on 
the line. Mrs. Durham takes her clothes pins from her apron pocket with 
her left hand and pins the garment to the line with her right hand. There 
is no stooping and no lost motion. 

The fourth picture shows the sorting rack used another way. On rainy 
days when Mrs, Durham has to dry her clothes inside, she puts a slatted 
top on the rack and uses it to-dry clothes. Notice the electric fan to the 
right of the drying rack. This fan speeds up the drying process. The rack 
is high enough and close enough to the tubs to save both steps and stoops. 





aie 


EF FICIENT homemakers prepare most of the washday dinner the day 

before. This insures a nourishing meal for the family without too much 
time out for preparation. Fig. 5 shows the homemaker, still in her wash- 
day dress, setting the drop table in her convenient kitchen. This table and 
china cabinet combination was built by her husband. 


The last picture shows Mrs. Durham using her drop table to hold her 
sheet or tablecloth off the floor as she irons. Notice the wide 20-inch iron- 
ing board clamped over the smaller one. Mrs. Durham says her next im- 
provement will be to raise her ironing board so she will not need to bend 
over quite as much as shehas to do at present. 
















MASON JARS, CAPS & LIDS 
. the easy, successful, 

ec mical way, preterr' 

\ by millions of women! 


dw today-There is 
so uae Self-Sealing cap! 


This is the cap that — 
als airtight ; 
4 peer Toca no rubber rings 
e fits ALL Mason jars 
e rings when its seal 


REE! tne KERR HOMEMAKER, 
rs aang Canning methods, time 
tables, recipes. New wa 23 
serve home-canned _— ae 
100 gummed labels. Wri 7 


Mason Jar Co., Dept. 371, 
Springs. Okla. 



































the guesswork out of canning, 
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WUNDATOWL 


by Starcross 


* Twice as absorbent 
* Dries ina jiffy 

* Washes like a hanky 
* Practically lintless 


At Better Stores Everywhere 


STARCROSS, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + GREENVILLE, S.C 














eo OVER 4 POUNDS 
e LARGE AND COLORFUL 
e@ EXCELLENT QUALITY 
e BEAUTIFUL NEW MATERIALS omg 
Bargain Sale! Lovely new goods that will please 
you. Bright, gorgeous designs. You'll be delighted! 


GIVEN 22 PIECE SEWING OUTFIT AND - 
20 QUILT PATTERNS WITH ORDE 


i =e : Money Back Guarantee 
7 rey housande If not satisfied, send it back and your 
customers. Pay $1.98 returned, 





1.98 plus postage. Sewing Outfit and Quilt Patterns for 








lus pos © speD 
ostman only OTH WAYS. You can keep 
$s. today. your trouble. That's fair, isn't 


Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. 219 Chicago 16, lil 











Read Our Advertistng Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 





save money by it. 
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( YES, CLOROX 
DOES WONDERS 
/N MAKING 
WHITE LINENS 
& SNOWY-WAITE 
"| AND SAMTARY/ 


(CLOROX 18 
SUCH A BIG 
HELP ON 
WASHDAY, 
MOTHER! 























D CONSERVING FABRICS...IT8 FREE 
FROM CAUSTIC... EXTRA-GENTIE/ 








Dona laundry without 
Clorox is like trying to bake a 
cake without proper heat...the 
job just doesn't get done right! 
Clorox is easy to use, economical (it’s con- 
centrated), extra-gentle on your cottons and 
linens. Snowy-white bleaching, brighter fast 
colors are only part of the Clorox story... 
for Clorox also makes laundry fresh and 






— 





sanitary, lessens rubbing, conserving fabrics. 
Clorox removes stubborn stains... even scorch, 
mildew...as if by magic! Directions on label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ... it’s always dependable! 


Cope. +946, Coron Chemical Cam, 


























AVOID Spoilage 


Make Canning Quicker, Easier 





CEL 








SUPREy2 
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This famous two-piece Good Housekeepers’ cap has a 
built-in ring that assures perfect sealing. Because 
PRESTO jars are made of Duraglas, they offer maxi- 
mum protection against cracking..With Presto clo 
sures, always use Cupples No. 10 Top-Seal jar rings. 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





















Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your 
Plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. Gives 
confident feeling of security and added comfort. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. ' 


TOMBSTONE 


22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick 


Monuments of enduring beauty. 








tetigning free Satislaction guaran- 


teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta, Ga. 
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iin My 
JUNE GARDEN 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


@ All flower lovers will find in- 


spiration in this month’s beau- 


BEAUTY 


tiful cover painting — inspira- 
tion not merely to want lovely 
flowers but to do the work neces- 
sary to get them. See how many 
of Mrs. Hoffman’s 13 June hints 


you can put into practice. 





JUNE-the month of brides and | 
roses—is with us once again. To | 
all young couples I would like to 
prescribe flower gardening and 
home beautifica- 
tion as one of 
the strongest ties 
that bind hearts 
together. There is 
something very 
sacred—very near 
to God — in the 
face of a beautiful 
flower. Something 
that inspired a poet to say, “I’m 
nearer God’s heart in a garden than | 





b heaton 
TE cuppew coMPAN! _ 


SPRED Znr 


Mrs. Hoffman 








»” 
anyplace else on earth. 
June is not too late to: 


1. Plant more portulaca seeds in 
bare spots. It will bloom in six 
weeks. It gives lovely splashes of 
color in a section of a rock garden, 
and is especially attractive around 
a pool. 


2. Plant more petunias (especially 
dwarf variety), marigolds, cosmos, 
and zinnias. Those planted earlier 
will soon run out. A later planting 
now will keep the garden as fresh 
as springtime. 





3. Keep planting gladioli. Be sure 
to include a dozen white ones in 
your order and plant white petunias 
around them for a cool spot on a 


| hot summer day. 


4. Of delphinium plant only the 
Belladonna varieties in the South, 
giving them some shade. 


5. As dianthus and pansies grow 
leggy and tall, shear them off, and 
new growth and blooms will be 


The first water-mix 
enamel in history! Ex- 
cellent for bathroom 
and kitchen walls, ceil- 
ings and woodwork. 
Produces a gleaming, 
lustrous surface that 
washes like a china 
plate. Extra durable. 
Goes on like magic..-- 
painters say 1t cuts 
painting time ™ half. 
Covers most surfaces 
including wallpaper. 
Practically no odor. 
Dries quickly. Brushes 
and spatters easily 
cleaned. 


Only 3-95 a Gallon 


The Original oj] emul. 
$10n wall paint. Rec- 
Ommended for living 
rooms, dining rooms 
and bedrooms a 
wherever a rich, suede. 
like finish is desired 
One coat cOvers most 
surfaces including wall. 
Paper. No unpleasant 
Painty” Odor, Easily 
applied with brush or 
roller. Dries in 30 min. 
utes. Mixes with water, 
Brushes and spatters 
€asily cleaned. 


| $4). 98% 
Only 2 ai Gallon 


(6 quarts mixed) 













| of water is the secret of a beautiful 


(5 quarts mixed) 


E $1.18 4 quort 


your reward, 


98¢ a2 quart 


*Py; - : 
z rsces slightly higher in 


6. Stake dahlias, glads and mums 
RY Mountain Areg 


by the time they are a foot high. 

7. Dig and separate daffodil, | 
tulip, and hyacinth bulbs after tops | 
have died down. Keep them in a 
cool dry place until planting time. 






<a »_ a> 

& 

* Guaranteed by “ 
Good Housekeeping 


Nop If DEFECTIVE OR w 
45 Apverristo THUS 


























8. Be sure to mulch azaleas and 
rhododendron with oak leaf mold, 
and water thoroughly during long 
dry seasons. Do not dig around 
them (pull weeds and grass by hand) | 
as the roots grow very near the sur- 
face. 


9. Remove withered flowers and 
dead leaves from all plants and burn 
them. This keeps a garden looking 
fresh and in order. 

10. Pinch back cosmos to induce 
stocky plants which can stand up 
against fall rain and wind. 


Ask for a demonstration and see the beautiful, Decorator- 
Preferred SPRED Colors—available at independent paint 
retailers everywhere. Or write for FREE color swatches 
together with useful free book, “How to Use Paint on a 
Farm”. The Glidden Company, Dept. P-6, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 








11. Keep spraying roses every ten ; o \ 
days with copper sulphate or dust in addit " pore materia bs 
with sulphur for mildew and black severe ur Glidden “* ‘ 
See y° finishes * 


spot. 

12. Group house plants around 
the pool in an attractive way. They 
will add much color and new atmos- 
phere to the spot. 


13. Plenty of plant food and lots 





1946, 
The Glidden Company 


bvY Glidden Paints 





lawn. Try it and see. 
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RED DEVIL’S CAKE 


2 cups cake flour 
114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
14, teaspoon salt 
lf cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
34, cup sour milk or buttermilk 
1/, cup boiling water 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda 
and salt. 

2. Cream the butter until light and 
lemon colored. Add sugar grad- 
ually, beating after each addition 
until light and fluffy. 

3. Slowly add the eggs which have 
been beaten until they are almost 
as stiff as whipped cream. Grad- 
ually add the chocolate which has 
been melted and cooled. 

4. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alter- 
nately add the dry ingredients and 
the milk, beating until smooth after 
each addition. Add the boiling 
water and beat in well. Turn into a 
greased cake pan. Bake. 

5. Frost and let cake stand two hours 
to allow the red color to develop. 

Amount: 2 8-inch layers. 


Temperature: 350° F. Time: 25-30 min. 





ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 

This offer good only in the United States 





NAME 





STREET AODRESS 





CITY Of TOWN eTaTe 


L-75 








“RETURN TO THE FARM” 


By SALLIE HILL 


ANKING as one of the finest 

French landscape paintings of 
the early 19th century, this famous 
picture hung in the Louvre Museum 
in Paris before the war. Constant 
Troyon painted into it his keen de- 
light for country scenes and his 
friendly and intimate comradeship 
with farm animals. 

The long shadows tell us that the 
sun is setting, “and all the air a 
solemn stillness holds.” The paint- 
ing is a miracle of peace and seren- 
ity. It is a time of day “when all 





—By Constant Troyon. 


things come home again.” Note the 
masterly touch in movements—the 
bounding dog, delicate legs of the 
sheep, bent knee and alert heads of 
the cattle in the foreground. Ob- 
serve, also, how the clouds catch 
the last rays of the setting sun, and 
the majestic trees and rich farm- 
lands in the distance. 

Some pictures we like because a 
master did them, but we may not 
necessarily care to live with them. 
This painting, however, is different. 
Because of the manner of its paint- 
ing, and the appeal of its subject, 
it holds more and more for the 
observer as time goes by. 


Understanding Our Church Hymns 


By ELIZABETH COLE 


@ Perhaps many of our readers have never seen 


the ocean or a lighthouse. 


But this month’s hymn 


has proved so popular throughout the country that 
* . . * -? . 
we believe everyone’s imagination is caught by tales 


of the sea. 


RIGHTLY Beams Our Father's 
Mercy or Let the Lower Lights 
Be Burning was written, both words 
and music, by Philip P. Bliss (1838- 
1876). He was inspired by the story 
of a tragedy on Lake Erie, when a 
passenger steamer crashed upon 
the rocks, resulting in great loss of 
life. It had failed to find the har- 
bor lights, which had been put out 
by a violent storm. The lighthouse 
was untouched and shone on in the 
darkness, but the lower lights had 
gone out. Thus, when God’s co- 
workers fail, His task is undone. 
Mr. Bliss was born in a log cabin 
in northern Pennsylvania. He saw 
his first piano at ten; he left home 
to work at eleven. He was a laborer 
on a farm and in lumber camps and 
sawmills for about five years, get- 
ting what schooling he could. Then 
he was selected as a schoolteacher. 
In 1860, he established himself as 
a professional music teacher. He 
wrote his first song in 1864 and sold 
it to Root & Cady, music publishers 
in Chicago. About the same time 
he went to Chicago to work for the 
same firm and conducted singing 
schools and conventions for them 
throughout the nearby states. He 
also contributed articles to the firm 
paper, The Musical Visitor. Bliss had 
a remarkable voice, with a range 
from low D-flat to high A-flat. It 
was from choice that he devoted 
his life to Christian work—singing, 
speaking, writing, composing verses 
and songs, and editing songbooks. 
His death was tragic. As he was 


Have you ever heard this story? 


returning to Chicago from a trip 
with Mrs. Bliss and their children, 
the train on which they were riding 
was wrecked. The wreckage caught 
fire, and although Mr. Bliss possi- 
bly could have escaped, he remain- 
ed to try to rescue his wife and chil- 
dren. The family died together. 


(This article is condensed from 
part of the book “Hymn Stories” by 
Charles C. Washburn, published by 
Whitmore & Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 


EPITAPH 
By Mary Johns Dickinson 


When I have passed, I pray you 
speak of me 

As one whose life was dowered with 
beauty; say :— 

She loved the golden light of com- 
mon day, 

Thé pulsing silver tide of moonlit 


sea. 

Her gems were dewdrops, holding 
transiently 

The gleam of amber, opal’s captive 
fire; 

For loveliness was all her heart’s 
desire, 

And God, in bounty, set her spirit 
free ‘ 

So that, for her, the smallest, frail- 
est thing 

Held beauty stark within a simple 
guise: 

October’s flame, wide sweep of 


questing wing, 

Or clouds adventuring on morning 
skies. 

She walked with God in each recur- 
rent spring, 

And found blue Heaven in her 
baby’s eyes. 








gem 
dandy 


ELELTRIE 
CHURN 


STOPS DRUDGERY 
OF CHURNING 


Let a Gem Dandy Electric Churn do 
all the work of churning. Stop back- 
breaking drudgery of old-fashioned 
churning. Gem Dandy saves work, 
saves time, actually pays for itself be- 
cause you get 15% more butter. A 
child can operate a Gem Dandy—all 
you do is turn on the electric switch. 
It churns butter in 15 or 20 minutes. 


Gem Dandy Electric Churn has been 
sold nationally since 1937, thousands 
in use in every section. - Has long-life 
motor, aluminum base, shaft and 
dasher. Fits any crock up to 5 gallons. 


FEATURES 


@ Operating cost about 10c per month 

@ Adjustable dasher 

@ DeLuxe model has convenient switch 
in cord 


Weight 8 pounds 
Sanitary and easy to clean 
Guaranteed for one year 


stomasa $14.32 
pense: $17.32 


Most Dealers carry 3-gal. and 5-gai. 
Gem Dandy Glass Jars, recommended and 
made especially for use with Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn. Prices average about 
$1.75 to $2. 


For Sale By Leading 
Electric Appliance Dealers 
and Hardware Stores 


If You Can’t Find a Gem 
Dandy Dealer, Write to 


ALABAMA 
Manufacturing Company 


1801 First Avenue, N. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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CREATE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


With Flower Arrangements 


By SALLIE HILL 


** FLOWER arrangement,” 

says John Taylor Arms, 
‘is a true form of artistic ex- 
pression, as is engraving, 
painting, or sculpture.” Un- 
que stionably, any woman can 
“cram” flowers into a con- 
tainer but how many of us 
take the trouble to arrange or 
create a design? 

Actually, flower arrange- 
ment has come to be one of 
uur modern arts. With signal 
success, garden clubs have 
penne short courses for 
those who have time and de- 
sire to master the art of ar- 
rangement. We have a list of 
well illustrated books for the 


woman who wishes to “read 
her way” through. 
This article, however, is 


directed to the busy woman 
who can spend minutes—not 
hours—to “painting a picture” 
with flowers. 

Have you cultivated the 
habit of looking for bou- 
quet material as you 
walk or ride along the roadway? 
“An arrangement of Pink Radiance 
roses mixed with Queen Anne’s 
Lace won the first award in the 
Gregg County, Tex., Wild Flower 
Show,” writes Mrs. M. E. Wads- 
worth. We learned further that 
second place went to a mixed ar- 
rangement of wild varieties placed 
in a fluted bowl. Sweet peas and 
wild horsemint captured the third 








For a cool effect some summer day 
try snapdragons and broad green 
leaves in a low bowl. 


prize. Runners-up in recognition 
included an effect with sprays of 
trumpet vine. As an_attention- 
getter, nothing surpassed an unus- 
ual low bowl arrangement of pure 
white Cape-jasmine and the snowy 
white blossom of the common 
bull nettle. “Our 21 _ entries 
ranged from tiny miniatures in 
Dresden and other fine china to 
heavy pottery,” Mrs. Wadsworth 
continues. 

Wild flowers I’ve seen in Texas 
this month include standing cypress 
(sometimes called the Texas plume), 
wine cups, Texas Stars (really a gen- 
tian), yarrow, slender vervain (a tall 
slender plant with purple flowers), 
fire wheel or gaillardia. 

Before you buy new containers, 
look about your home, in the old 
“safes” or pantries. Have you an 
old glass or silver butter dish? Fill 
it with Texas Stars and Queen 
Anne’s Lace. A copper-colored oil 
can is my favorite for nasturtiums, 





Be selective in purchasing “modern” con- 
tainers. 
in blossom white is good for summer. 


The new Fredericksburg pattern 


marigolds, and coreopsis. For deli- 
cate tall flowers or trailing ones 
I’ve collected bottles of various col- 
ors and sizes. Reserve your heavy 
pottery bowls and pitchers for zin- 
nias and other heavy flowers. 
Have you tried petunias in a low 
glass pitcher for table decoration? 
These rewarding flowers will liter- 
ally arrange themselves! My latest 
triumph consists of stalks of wheat 
combined with wild gaillardia. 
Would you like a cool effect these 
summer days? Then do a little free 
wheeling on a large shallow bowl 
or plate with sprays of marsh grass, 
cedar, and old-fashioned pinks. I’m 
rather partial to my colored oven- 
glass bowls for roses, snapdragon, 
larkspur, and other summer flowers. 


eo 








waa inl 1 


areas te all but arrange themselves. 
Try them in your cut glass cream 
pitcher for a table decoration. 


A few rules on the subject: 


1. Cut flower stems long, on the 
diagonal, before sunrise if possible. 

2. Remove foliage that would be 
under water. 

8. Cut flowers in three different 
lengths—long, medium, and low. 

4, Mass the darkest or the brightest 
flowers in the center; then work in 
medium and tallest sprays. 

5. Arrange heavy flowers such as 
zinnias, marigolds, tithonia, etc., to- 
gether. By the same token, team up 
your more delicate flowérs. 

6. For best results, anchor needle- 
point holders or “frogs” with model- 
ing clay. 

7. If you need an extra “frog,” use 
crushed “chicken” wire in your con- 
tainer to hold the flowers in place, or 
an Irish potato with holes in it. 
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Boss Kerosene Kanges 


FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE FINEST 








BLUgHOT 


ADJ UBSRRAA BLE 
fae. 


i! 


Nickiless. 
BURNER 


BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in style and modern fea- 
tures which afford convenience and economy. Glass in 
oven door for visible baking—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and utensil compartment are 


provided. 


Write for name of nearby dealer. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 


BOSS RANGES 


CINCINNATI 


STOVES 





Lustrous porcelain finish is easy to clean. 


Address Dept. C-6. 
(25) OHIO 


OVENS - HEATERS 





CORNS 


SORE TOES, CALLOUSES 
BUNIONS. ee SPOTS 







The instant you put 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
on your corns, sore toes, 
callouses or bunions, 
painful shoe friction 
stops, pressure is lifted. 

soothing, cushion- 
ing, Sestecrere, these 
thin, soft peas prevent 
corns, tender spots, blis- 
ters. Ease new or tight 
shoes almost like magic. 
Separate Medications in- 
cluded for quickly remov- 
ing corns or callouses. 
Easy to apply. No bulk, 
no unsightly taping. Cost 
but a trifle. Insist on Dr. 
Scholl’s in the yellow box. 











The cleansing and mine “action of 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores, 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
ee OL RN i: 











CAPS, LIDS 
& RUBBERS 
And follow instructions in 


the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 











Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 


HERE | AM 








CHORE GIRL 


Back again in the Sunny South. Ready to work and better 
than ever because of wor-born improvements. Ask far 
and accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere, 
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The 
BIG BEN 











Yes, it’s actually true. The world’s | 


most popular clock family is back 


on the job of keeping America on | 


time! Big Ben, most famous of all | 


alarms; his handsome little brother, 


Baby Ben; good looking wrist and | 


pocket watches, are a few of the 


dependable, smartly designed mem- | 


bers of the Westclox family! Look 
for them, also for the stunning new 
Westclox electric alarm and electric 
time clocks. 


WESTCLOX, LASALLE-PERU, 


cepa. SPAnerica Ox. “Time. 


BIG BEN * 








ILLINOIS | 
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ROUND THE CLOCK 


Veterans returning to Virginia farms 
find homemakers still leading 
well balanced life 


—USDA Photos. 


“something to come back to!” 





Dehydration has been a community project in at least 30 
places in Rockingham County. Here Mrs. C. C. Miller puts 
prepared apples in the dehydrator while Mrs, Elizabeth 
Jones, food preservation specialist, directs the preparation. 





Mrs. Mays goes mowing—on a 600-acre farm! When George 
Mays, Amherst County, was unable to get help, his wife took 
over and did all the mowing. In addition, she and her 
daughter painted their home; canned more than 1,000 


quarts of fruits, vegetables, and meats; cared for a garden 
and flock of chickens; and made their own clothes. 







One “Mom” and “Dad” who kept the home grounds 
Miss Catherine Peery, 
Rockbridge County’s home demonstration agent, says 
good-bye after a pleasant visit with this farm family. 





ANDSCAPING, poultry-raising, gardening, food 

preservation, home sewing, home improvement, 
public service, recreation, church-going—all get 
their share of attention from busy wives, sweet- 
hearts, daughters, mothers, and sisters in Virginia. 
On this page, Rockbridge, Amherst, and Rocking- 
ham counties prove our point; but no doubt this 
is and has been true of the whole state, the whole 
South, and the whole nation. 








“Home sewing is fun!” say these club girls of 


Rockingham County as they model dresses they 
made for themselves. (Left to right) Nancy 
Garth, Charlotte Stern, Ellen Patterson. 


All her eggs in one bas- 
ket! Mrs. Hardin Massie 
of Amherst County smiles 
proudly when you mention 
her fine flock of New 
Hampshire Reds, which 
averages 60 per cent pro- 
duction and $165 a month. 


Miss Verdie Showalter in 
her home garden in Rock- 
ingham County. Besides 
keeping her own pantry 
well supplied, she has a 
surplus of fresh vegetables 
to sell at the home demon- 
stration market. ° 





Community activities claim their share of attention from 
(Above) Members of a Rock- 


bridge County home demonstration club work together 


rural homemakers, too. 


to make Red Cross garments. (Left) Amherst County 
women mend and catalogue books in the community 
library which they- founded in 1915 and still maintain. 
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PAGING Mrs. HOMEMAKER! 


With Some June Hints 


Now Is the Time To — 


¢ Start a square meal with a plate 
of square biscuit! Here’s how: Roll 
out dough and with the back of the 
knife “lay off” rows in squares. Then 
cut biscuit through 

and bake as usual. 


WIR 
¢ Build up that can- coy 
ned food supply. How \ ) 
about canning a few *%* 
containers each morn- 
ing while both you 
and the day are fresh? 


-w 


Yh 


® Learn to make and 
serve a new Salad 
every week. 


® Serve tomatoes 
every day. (Do you 
need some new 
recipes?) 


® Keep a bow! of 
fresh fruit on the table. 


® Surprise the family 
with ice cream some 
night soon. (Sugarless 
recipes are available, 
you know.) 


® Decorate a cake for 


® Remember to stir cakes instead 
of beating them. 


® Use a kitchen shredder (leave on 

peel) to cut apples for pies. You can 

make good soap chips with the 
shredder, too. 


® Prevent teardrops 
* on meringue. Seal the 
pie in the crust by 
spreading meringue 
well over the edge of 
the pie crust as well as 
over the filling. 


© Use half corn syrup 
and half sugar when 
making lemon pie fill- 
ing. 

® Make gravy this 
way: Put water in 
mayonnaise jar, add 6 
tablespoons flour, cov- 
er, and shake vigor- 
ously. 


® Remove discolora- 
tion in aluminum pans 
by cooking rhubarb in 
them. 


® Remember that 
salt toughens albumen 





your child’s birthday. 
* Help prevent pel- 
lagra by serving kid- 
ney ever so often. 





rec 

Something for the bride 

—and her mother, too 

—is this tricky basket 
apron. 


in eggs and adds 
flavor. 


© Try a new pressure 
boiler. It cooks corn- 








® Flush out the toilet 
bowl with a can of 
non-caustic powder to remove stains 
and odor. 


© Try sauerkraut dressing for pork. 
Use no cover for roasting to insure 
a crispy crust. 


Books Passing In Review 


Eneas Africanus, by Harry Still- 
well Edwards. This famous classic 
of Negro character has become in- 
creasingly popular since its first ap- 
pearance some 25 years ago. A per- 
fect gift for the sick friend, it is the 
amusing and pathetic story of the 
wanderings of an old Negro who 
was sent away with a prized family 
heirloom at the time of the Civil 
War. (McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 
Publishers, Toronto, Canada, $1.) 


Songs From the Scriptures con- 
tains Finlandia, Lord’s*Prayer, and 
21 others such as: Hymn of Love 
(1 Cor. 13), The Good Samaritan, 
etc. (One copy, 25 cents; 5 for $1. 
Address Mrs. O. L. Keener, Berea, 
Ky.) 

Grimms Fairy Tales, by The 
Brothers Grimm, translated by Mrs. 
E. V. Lucas, Lucy Crane, and Mar- 
vin Edwardes. Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. This collection, beloved of 
all children, is a deluxe edition in 
the new illustrated Junior Library. 


meal mush in 8 min- 
utes, whole carrots in 
4 minutes, summer squash in 2 


minutes. 





NOTE—To secure instructions for bas- 
ket apron 2906, send 15 cents, and use 
coupon on the pattern page in this issue. 











By SALLIE HILL 


It has 10 full color and 50 pen draw- 
ings stamped in genuine gold. It is 
a book to love and own, for who 
doesn’t remember The Golden Bird, 
The Goose Girl, Snow White and 
Rose Red, etc.? (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, Publishers, New York City, 
$2.50.) 


A Treasury of Great Poems, Eng- 
lish and American, selected and in- 
tegrated by Louis Untermeyer. 
“Poetry is the record of the best and 
happiest moments of the best 
minds,” according to Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and here is a book that in- 
cludes the greatest poems of six 
centuries. Along with many out- 
standing poems of the present day 
are the early ballads, the King James 
version of the Bible, poems of 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and others. 
Mr. Untermeyer has included stories 
of the poets and an explanation of 
their work. (Simon and Schuster, 
New York City, $3.75.) 





TATTING 


IS EASY! 


oo o 





AND tatting is beautifull Tatted laces, such as you can make in your spare 
time, add exquisite grace to your linens, your handkerchiefs, or your under- 


clothes. 


The very ambitious will tat an entire luncheon set or tablecloth and it 


will become a treasured heirloom. Our new 24-page book is a treasure chest 
of directions for laces, doilies, luncheon sets, and tablecloths. Order for 10 cents 
rom Home Department, The Progressive¥'armer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Yes, Luzianne saves 
you money. You get 








more strong cups 
from every pound. 


Luzianne holds its 








strength on your 
pantry shelf. Does 
not go stale. 








Gifts come quickly 
when you combine 
Luzianne, Octagon 
Soap, Ballard’s Flour, 
Borden's Milk, and 
Hearth Club Baking 
Powder coupons. 





Le 
INS. 


RICHER... STRONG 
BECAUSE IT’S GROWN 


YOUR GROCER SAYS: 
Try a pound. Use entire 
contents. If not satis- 

fied in every respect, 
your money will be 
refunded. 


EW... 








Straight from the Rumford Kit- 
chens comes this new Hearth Club 
Bake Book packed to the brim 
with easy, quick and thrifty rec- 


ipes for cakes, cookies, biscuits 


and quick breads. 


All made with high-quality, low- 


cost Hearth Club Baking Powder. 


Send for your FREE copy today. 


Address: 

Recipe Mailing Dept., 
Rumford Baking Powder, 
Rumford 16, Rhode Island. 




















BETTER-TASTING... 
IN THE RICH BOTTOM LANDS 





CLIP 
this 


AD! 






















tables! 







results 
Es-Min-El! 













Write your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper and 
clip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-El, the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
obtaimed by using 



























BOOKLET 





































Atlanta, Georgia 





Tennessee Corporation 




















se gm om ee mame men 
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OMETIMES it’s mother-and- 
daughter, sometimes it’s two sisters 
who just don’t see alike or think alike 
in matters of grooming. . . . However, 
when it comes to Tampax (for sani- 
tary protection) this interesting product 
can well appeal to both women even 
though their reasons are different. 
Tampax discards the bulky external 
pad with belt. What does this mean to 
you? Freedom of action, sleek clothing 
and daintiness? Or efficiency, common 
sense and comfort? Tampax means any 
or all these things to its millions of 
users. ... Based on a familiar medical 
principle Tampax was perfected by a 
doctor as an internal absorbent. Made 
of pure surgical cotton Tampax is com- 
pressed in applicators. The hands need 
never touch the Tampax and it is in- 
visible and wnfelt when in place. 
Tampax can be worn in tub or 
shower, also in swimming. No 
chafing. No odor. No disposal 
<M trouble. A month’s supply will 
slip into your purse—buy now 
for “next time."’ Sold at drug 
stores and notion counters in 
3 absorbencies — Regular, 
Super, Junjor. Tampax In- 
corporated, Palmer, Mass. 





; REGULAR 
3 absorbencies 2 super 
JUNIOR 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or Ad to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 


PF -66-N 








( ) REGULAR ( ) super ( ) junior 
Name 

Address 

City State. 
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COUNTRY 


THINGS 
1 Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 
a 


LOVE June because it is vacation 
time. My boy is home from col- 
lege and my girl from school—and 
how I enjoy them both! I love mend- 
ing the boy’s clothes and discussing 
with him his plans for the future. 
I love to hear of the new friends he 
has made and to see him enjoy once 
more the old ones he has grown 
up with. I love the sweet compan- 
ionship of my daughter in the long 
June days, and I love doing things 
with her—making new dresses and 
remodeling old ones become a joy 
and canning ceases to be a chore. 
. .. June in the country is a happy 
time, for then the family is once 
more together to share the work 
and play of home. 
Mrs. H. A. Kyser, 
Dallas County, Ala. 


It is the miracle in country 
Eggs life that I love . . . the mir- 
acle of budding trees and shrub .. . 
the miracle of milk . . . the miracle 
of the egg. I marvel at the egg with 
its alabaster-like container ready for 
the use of man, easy to open, and 
yet perfectly contained until desir- 
ed for use. In cooking, especially 
frying, they look like jewels of gold 
in pearl settings. That a newly 
hatched chick has been housed 
and protected in this wonderful shell 
for the period of incubation is cer- 
tainly a miracle. Shortly his down 










stands fluffy and dry, and it is a mir- | 


acle th-t he could have been so re- 


cently folded within the round egg- | 
Blanche Jennie Bach. | 


| 
Bach 


shell. 


(Editor's Note.—Will Miss 
please send her address for check?) 


I love the friendly in- 
Sunday formal gatherings that 
neighbors share just before church 
begins. The men and boys congre- 
gate outside the weather-beaten 
church—usually on the steps or un- 
der the big maple tree by the side 
door. The women and girls form 
smaller groups inside. News of 
our friends and kin, news of neigh- 
borhood events, mingle with talk of 
larger significance, all pervaded by 
a feeling of friendliness and kind- 
ness. Each one feels that others are 
interested in his well being and he 
receives encouragement and faith 
to guide him through another week. 
And then from so many friends the 
time-worn but heartfelt: “Better 
come go home with us for dinner!” 
I love these invitations most of all 
for they help me realize that these 
friends and neighbors are not lac- 
quered with book manners, but that 
their deeds of kindness and consid- 
ation are sincere. 

Charlotte M. Stephenson, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 





(From page 41) So, like the Coun- 
cil, we hope Americans everywhere 
will honor their veterans especially 
at this season and will embrace the 
following three-point Veteran’s Pro- 
gram: “l) See that your veteran 
gets a job. 2) See that he has time 
for readjustment. 3) See that he has 
faith and understanding. . . ” 


Standouts on the 
Home Front 


O you have a pair of new hose, a 
box of cleaning tissue, an an- 
tique vase, a bottle of perfume, a 
rare print in a charming old frame, 
or anything else you prize highly? 
Then you're all set for a “sacrifice 
sale,” such as the Varina home dem- 
onstratior club in Henrico County, 
Va., held not long ago. Mrs. Regin- 
ald Nelson, Jr.’s lawn marked the 
scene of the sale, and this War In- 
formation chairman reported $2,000 
in U. S. Savings Bonds and $80 
in Savings Stamps. .. . “Wild game 
as food”—this subject has more than 
passing interest for Mrs. Laurette 
A. Wilson, home demonstration 
agent, Bailey County, Tex. Hearing 
that 350 pounds of brown bear meat 
was stored at the Muleshoe Locker 
Company, the enterprising leader 
“tracked the bear,” “snagged” a 
| goodly portion, and served it to the 
club. ... A story of remarkable en- 
terprise and courage comes from the 

| discerning pen of Arkansas District 
Agent Lois Scantland: “Due to the 
labor shortage last spring, Mrs. Wil- 








THE HOME 


liam Brown, Faulkner County, Ark., 
was unable to get her garden plow- 
ed for planting. Mrs. Brown, how- 
ever, realized the need for home- 
grown vegetables at this critical 
time of food shortages. So, with a 
garden plow, spade, and hoe, she 
prepared two separate plots equal- 
ing a 50 x 70-foot space. There she 
had at least three vegetables for 
home use from early in March to 
December. Successive planting gave 
her as many as five crops from some 
of the acreage, and she canned 241 
quarts of vegetables for home use.” 


Be Sure to Vote 
in Primaries 


NCE again I would like to urge 
every farm woman to vote in this 
year’s primaries. Also, more women 
are needed in positions of pub- 
lic leadership. The following 
table shows this year’s primary dates 
according to my latest information; 
the first date after each state nam- 
ed is the regular primary; the 
second date is a possible “run-off 
primary” to settle contests not dé- 
cided in the first primary. Be sure 
to vote in the first primary: 
Alabama—Mey 7, June 4. Arkansas 
—July 16, Aug. 6. Florida—May 7, May 
28. Georgia—July 2. Kentucky—Aug. 
8. Louisiana—Sept 10, Oct. 15. Mis- 
sissippi—July 2, Aug. 20. North Caro- 
lina—May 25, June 22. Oklahoma— 
July 2, July 23. South Carolina—July 
80. Tennessee—Aug. 1. Texas—July 
27, Aug. 24. Virginia—Aug. 8. West 
Virginia—Aug. 6. 









EALTH WEEK 


MAY 18-25 


Sponsored by National Assn. of Chiropodists 











WITH 


BLUEVAY.|/: 














NO LONGER 
is there need to suffer from 
common foot ailments. 
There’s a Blue-Jay product 
to = just the relief 
you need from... 


CORNS? 


Blue-Jay Corn Plasters have exclu- 
sive pain-curbing NUPERCAINE 
that curbs pain around corntill gentle 
medication loosens core—you lift it 
out! Soft Dura-felt pad instantly stops 
shoe pressure! New Blue-Jay is 
streamlined, comfortable, flesh- 
tinted. Two sizes: Standard and Little 
Toe. Also Special Blue-Jay Soft Corn Pads. 
Painful pressure while medica- © 
tion helps remove callus. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET? 


Blue-Jay Foot Powder reduces 
perepreasion and deodorizes, is 
soothing and cooling. 


SHOE TORTURE? 


Blue-Jay Cushion Moleskin, ex- : | 
tra-soft, adhesive, flesh-colored, 


can be cut to fit over tender parts where 
shoe rubs. 

For more serious foot ailments, 
see your chtropodist 
There's a Blue-Jay relief for 
almost every common foot 
trouble! Don’t accept substi- 


tutes. 
Products of 


| (BAUER & BLACK 




























































CALLUSES? 


Blue-Jay Callus Plasters relieve 















Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 16 
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A NORWICH PROOUCT 














A‘TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 








y - Barron's New 
WALKING ON A PIL- 
7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet fron heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 tor A 

R, or C.0;D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W.83 ST. Dept.69F,N.Y.C.24 


ot aa. on a oe ee 
CATALOG IS READY 
For those who sell direct to the customer 
-+hundreds of household items, flavors, 
perfumes, medici 


insecticides. 





















| items, tics and 
&. J. Goodies 
cfelel+}ia Mu del 7.0. & Morice 
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It doesn’t pay 
bade strong ca 


jld to give 

: t's too m! ne 
Sf is just as bad af Sore 
ef saxative should ¥ ue! 

be kind and gente’ 


ion. But 
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im is gentle, tO 1. same time. 
- d ffectively at t . oo — just 
and ¢€ tastes good, t ‘ca’s 
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t is for grown-UPs- 
ly as directed 


most ¥ 
for children 45 


As a precaution use on 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


10¢c and 25< aot all drug stores 











Freckles 


tor FREE BEAUTY BOOKLET 


e@ It tells a delightful story about Still- 
man’s Freckle Cream. More than just a 
freckle cream ..makes skin lighter. . 
feel softer .. smoother. Over 32,000,000 
jars have been purchased 4 

at drug and cosmetic 
counters in the last 
half century. 

A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to you. 
THESTILLMAN CO. 
Dept. A, AURORA, ILL. 


ae. 
according 
to direc- 












FRECKLE 


CREAM 





Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 


plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the classified ads. 








in automatic _refriger- 
ator or hand freezer 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
light cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy ... no eggs, 
no cooking, Readily digesti- 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists. 


JUNKET’ 
’ RENNET TABLETS 


=o FREE TRIAL OFFER = = 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’ Dept. 56 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 


- Send st once FREE TRIAL package of 
““Junner’’ Renner Tascets and Recipes to 
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The NERDLEWORK BASKET 






















569—Thirteen will be 
your lucky number when 
you order this set of 13 
embroidery designs — ev- 
erything from a teapot to 
a Dutch windmill! 





tea towels, curtains, etc. 








505—This fruit and flower 


cluster may be appliqued 
or embroidered. Use it on 


By BETTY JONES 


N9961—Make a beautiful luncheon and napkin 
set with this lotus flower design. It is very easy 
to do and lovely when finished. 





N9925—Put your 
monogram on your 
sheets and pillow- 
cases, or on your 
clothes. Here are 
four alphabets plus 
a Mr. and Mrs. set 
and a His and Hers 
set. Bride’s special! 








LITTLE PINEAPPLE-This six-petal pineapple 
doily is for little tables. Make several so you 
will always have a fresh one on hand. 


PINEAPPLE SUNDAE-—You can’t beat pineapple 
crochet for beauty. 


This is one of our favorites. 











GROWING SET—Add to this luncheon set 
like you do to your silver. Make one or two 
pieces now, and add more later. 





TO ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS: 

Crochet designs are 3 cents each and embroidery designs are 10 cents 
each. Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be mailed separately. Order from 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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BASIC for that New Baby’s well- 
being is the fight against possible 
germ infection. So, if your baby is 
born at home, take this simple but 
vital precaution followed by many 
leading hospitals ... 


USE “LYSOL” brand disinfectant— 
a powerful germ killer — when clean- 
ing floors, walls, bed, bedding. And 
have “Lysol” on hand for all the 
disinfectant and antiseptic uses 
your doctor may require. 


LATER ON, in your daily cleaning 
of Baby’s room . . . his bed and 
bedding . . . his diaper wash and 
pail, continue to use ‘“‘Lysol,” to help 
protect your baby’s health. __ 


For safer baby care, 
disinfect . . . deodorize 
... clean with 


REGUS. PAT OFF, 


CHECK ALL 
YOUR BABY NEEDS 
WITH YOUR DRUGGIST 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE ne 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ As the saying goes, if the shoe fits, wear 
it. That’s an old saying, but good advice. 
You'll find it will pay you to KEEP SHOES 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA. In addition to 
improving the appearance of your shoes, 
the oily waxes in Shinola help preserve 
the leather. 

y=~- SHINOLA WHITE is what no well- 
-& dressed person should be without. 


That is, if he wears white shoes. SHINOLA 
Wuite works beautifully on all types of 
white shoes. 








PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


covoes 10¢ 








for Home Corn Canning 
CUTS, SHREDS 


cuts 5 times as fast at |/, the 
labor. It is the world's fastest, easiest 
way to remove young corn from the 
cob. No mess. No spatter. 

Saves hard labor. Speeds up canning 
«.. improves flavor... cuts down 
spoilage. 

Speedy action removes just the tender | 
portion, leaving the tough husk on the 
cob. Fits all size corn ears—easily 
cleaned. 

Now you, too, can have Lee’s Corn 





Cutter. In successful use by many thou- 
sands coast to coast. Buy at your local | 
dealers or send $1.00 (club plan 12 for | 
$10.00). Postpaid deliveries. 


LEE SALES CO. 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 





Sino" LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Pure a and Granite yy ‘i 


ing beauty. Overall size 30 
wide, 8 2 “thick. Satistaction guaranteed. 
FREE catalog. sample. BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL COMPANY 
f, Sex B, Auiaata, Georgia 
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We Congratulate — 


ON. L. M. Walker, Jr., Virginia 
State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, just reappointed for another 
four-year term by Governor Tuck. 
—Henry E. Hutcheson who has 
done a fine job as Henrico County, 
Va., farm agent since 1940, and be- 
comes secretary of the Virginia 
Beef Cattle Producers’ Association. 
--Recently elected officers of the 
North Carolina Crop Improvement 
Association as follows: P. D. Hern- 
don, Kings Mountain, president; 


C. S. Bunn, Spring Hope, vice 
president; L. F. Bennett, N. C. 
State College, secretary; A. D. 


Stuart, State College, treasurer. 

—North Carolina Guernsey 
Breeders Association new officers as 
follows: Dr. W. A. Hornaday, 
Greensboro, president; M. D. Mc- 
Naughton, Hendersonville, first vice 
president; Allen Mimms, Rocky 
Mount, second vice president; Dr. 
William Moore, secretary. 


We Honor 45 Carolinas- 


Virginia Counties 





(From page 5) industry along with 
its turkey industry, selling beef calves 
in good market condition when 6 to 8 
months old. 

Beaufort—For blasting ditches with 
dynamite, and getting 56 4-H club 
boys started with hybrid corn. 

Brunswick—For a county-wide 
campaign to use soybeans for grazing 
hogs and dairy cattle. 

Caldwell—For adding Turkish to- 
bacco as a crop for small farms with 12 
men selected to grow it this year. 

Chatham—For increased Ladino 
clover acreage following successful 
demonstrations. 

Caswell—For proving by field dem- 
onstrations that late cutting of alfalfa 
doesn’t pay. 

Columbus—For an epoch-making 
fight against bluemold in tobacco 
plantbeds using Fermate as a preven- 
tive and other treatments. 

Craven—For adopting asparagus 
and lettuce as new “money crops” this 
year. 

Cumberland — For county - wide 
bedding of Louisiana strain Porto 
Rico sweet potatoes to insure a uni- 
form high-quality 1946 crop. 

Duplin—For installing hydraulic 
rams to artesian wells to provide run- 
ning water in homes and barns. 

Harnett—For new peach orchards, 
farm fishponds, and Grade A dairies 
being established in this cotton and 
tobacco county. 

Hoke—For a 3-acre corn produc- 
tion contest with liberal cash prizes 
for highest yields. 

Henderson—For a heavy set of fruit 
on the county’s 160,000 apple trees and 
widespread planting of small fruits, 
including 100,000 strawberry plants. 

Johnston—For a Board of Agricul- 

ture which has adopted a 10-year pro- 
gram of agricuitural advancement for 
this fine farming county. 
‘ Mecklenburg—Because about 25 
Mecklenburg milk producers have or- 
ganized the Dairy Farmers Coopera- 
tive, Inc., and bought a site for their 
$250,000 milk processing plant in 
Charlotte. 

Madison—For a farmer who in 
1937 paid $2,000 for a farm and has 
so- built up and enriched it’ he has 
just refused $12,000 for it. 

New Hanover—For growers who 
now ship bulb flowers to New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit by plane. 

Person—For the first registration 
of purebred sheep from the county by 
Roy and Zeb Rogers. 

Polk—For 26 farmers planting over 
75,000 strawberry and dewberry plants 
to supply new freezer locker. 

Tyrrell—For planning a new future 
for its sweet potato crop, selling only 


high quality potatoes and feeding culls 
and jumbos to livestock. 
Warren—For a corn production 
contest sponsored by banks and Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. 
Washington—For growing 100,000 
pounds of lespedeza seed at home last 


year and buying more to plant this 


year. 

Wilkes—For more and more de- 
horning of feeder cattle, county agent 
dehorning 119 in one week as method 
demonstrations. 

Yadkin—For marking, measuring, 
and selective cutting demonstrations 
that help farmers get full value of 
their timber. 





Charges for Combining 


(From page 27) it should be 
driven in first. 

A tew operators charge on a 
bushel basis (15 to 20 cents for 
grain), but this method is expensive 
for the good farmer and not enough 
for the poor one. 

A combination of acre- and 
bushel-basis is the most satisfactory 
for everyone. A charge of $2 per 
acre plus 5 cents per bushel for oats 
and 12 cents for wheat are common 
charges in smal] grain areas. 

This method pays the operator 
for going over the area and also 
gives an incentive to get the maxi- 

mum number of bushels. 

If a farmer plans to hire a neigh- 
bor to cut his grain with a combine, 
he should remove all stumps and 
large stones. When there is any 
uncertainty about these obstruc. 
tions, the operator should refuse to 
go into the field or have an agree 
ment with the customer that he is 
to pay for all damage and loss of 
time from any obstructions. 

Operators should be careful not 
to promise to do more custom work 
than their machine will handle. 

As far as possible, the combine 
should be repaized and put into 
good working condition well in 
advance of the harvesting season so 
that time will not have to be taken 
out during harvesttime. 





Coming Events 


1. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia 
Party Primaries: North Carolina, May 25; 
South Carolina, July 30; Virginia, Aug. 8. 
Confederate Memorial Day, Virginia, May 
0. 


Annual Conference, N. C. Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers, Raleigh, June 10-15. 


N. C. Grange Youth Summer Camp, Pat- 
terson School, Caldwell County, June 25-30. 

Closing dates for entries in N. C. Five- 
Acre Cotton Contest, July 1 

Lost Colony Celebration, Roanoke Island, 
N. C., every night except Monday and Tues- 
day, july 1-Aug. 3 

Annual 4-H Short Course, State College, 
Raleigh, Aug. 12-17. 

N. C. Farm and Home Week, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, Aug. 19-23. 

State Fairs: N. C., Oct. 


Oct. 21-26. 
ll. Southern 
Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3. 
National Tobacco Festival, South Boston, 
Va., Sept. 5-6. 
lll. National 
National Cotton Week, May 20-25 
World Food Conference, FAO, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 20. 
Rural Life Sunday, May 26. 
National Memorial Day, May 30. 
Holstein-Friesian Association Convention, 
Rockford, Iil., June 5. 
American p Metso Life Conference, Mich- 
igan State College, June 11-18. 


National 4-H che Camp, Washington, 
D. C., June 11-1 


National Farm chai Week, July 21-27 

National Turkey Federation, St. Louis, 
Mo., July 22-25 

International Gaby. Chick Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo., July 2 

American institute a Cooperation, Purdue 
University, Aug. 0. 

American rn Peet Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., Aug. 29-30 

Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Sept. 30-Oct 6. 

American Forest Congress, 
D. C., Oct. 9-11. 

National Grange, 
13-22. 

American Farm Bureau 1946 Session, San 
Francisco, Calif., Dec. 8-14. 

New moon, May 30; full, June 14 


15-19; S$. C., 


Waterloo, lowa, 
Washington, 


Portiand, Ore., Nov 


























GOES TO WORK IN YOUR KITCHEN 
® Knox Stove Works, manufacturers 


of fine wood and coal burning 
ranges for over thirty years, made 
“Mealmaster" their masterpiece of 
design. Aware of the enduring qual- 
ities of firebrick under high temper- 
ature we have built this age-old truth 
into the firebox of your new Knox 
Mealmaster. Translated into terms 
of modern cookery, Knox's Firebrick 
lining of fuel compartment means the 
baking dependability of more uni- 
form heating—the economy and con- 
venience of a greater heat-retaining 
material and the assurance of lasting 
efficiency. 

With futurized styling, modern con- 
venience in every detail, in shining 
white enamel, the new Knox Meal- 
master stands ready for a lifetime of 
adventure in cooking. See the Knox 
dealer in your vicinity or write the 
factory for free illustrated booklet. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 








THE TOP FITS 
BACK ON — 


. . and keeps the sugar 
fresh longer 


You'll like the new Reclosure cartons - 
of Dixie Crystals pure cane sugars. 
The top fits back on snugly —keep- 
ing out air and dust, and keeping 
the sugar fresh /onger. 







For fresher, pure cane 
sugar, look for the 
DIXIE CRYSTALS 
trdde mark 





DIXIE CRYSTALS 


Riker 4. ; 


CONVENIENT NEW 
RECLOSURE CARTONS 


IN THE 
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NOW! 


Insect Killing 


PAINT y 


SUPERIOR 
56D 


The PAINT 
with DDT 





ONE APPLICATION A YEAR IS ALL YOU NEED 
to destroy disease-carrying insects that cut your 
profits on poultry and livestock. No repeated spray- 
ing necessary! Long lasting, SUPERIOR 365, the 
PAINT with DDT, gives a white interior paint 
finish that kills flies and insects. For barns, poultry 
houses, pig sties, outhouses and all farm buildings. 
Get this scientific, safe, water-thinned paint today. 
Odorless and non-explosive. Easily applied over any 
surface with brush or spray. 


ONLY 99¢ PER GALLON 


25-Ib. container: makes 5 gallons of insect killing 
paint for only $4.95. (Slightly higher in the far west) 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Supplee-Biddle Co., Philadelphia 
Masback Hardware Co., New York 
Belknap Hardware Co., Louisville 


SUPERIOR PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


MODERN 
“FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


DEFINITELY... PERMANENTLY 
600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immediate FX 
delivery. Write for full de- ‘ 
scription and prices. 


SINE EQUIPMENT (16A) 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 












SHAG RUGS 


Beautiful long wearing, deep pile. Brightens and 
gives new life to dull drab rooms. Suitable for 
use in hall, living room, bed rooms and bath. 


Fine quality twisted yarns stitched into heavy 
canvass back for long wear. 


Brilliant colors, pleasing textures, washable. 
Order by mail, save. 
SEND MONEY ORDER AND WE PAY POSTAGE. 
if C.0.D. You Pay Postage. 


Your choice of colors— 
Red, Peach, Tan, Blue, Gold, Green and Rose. 


MICRO SALES COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 205, STATHAM, GEORGIA 





FAST MAIL 
SERVICE 


Enclose 2; Dimes With Each Roll 
NELLMAR COMPANY 


Box 4029 Richmond 24, Va. 








Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the 

CLASSIFIED ADS 





The Next 30 Days in the 


GARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


[NX the Tidewater section of North 

Carolina plant bush snapbeans, 
tomatoes, edible soybeans, carrots, 
roasting ear corn, table peas, and 
sweet potatoes. 

In the Coastal Plains section 
plant any of the above. Also plant 
parsnips and oyster plant. 


In the Piedmont section plant ta- 
ble peas, roasting ear corn, bush 
snapbeans, tomatoes, oyster plant, 
eggplant, parsnips, and any other 
vegetables wanted and not yet 
planted. Plant cabbage and tomato 
seed in beds to be set next month, 
if one prefers this plan to planting 
seed in rows where they are to 
grow. 


In the Mountain section plant 
table peas, roasting ear corn, bush 
snapbeans, cabbage, collards, bush 
and pole butterbeans, eggplant, 
edible soybeans, rutabaga turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, oyster plant, 
squash, okra, tomatoes, peppers, 
and others wanted and not yet 
planted. 


Anywhere in South Carolina 
plant the following if wanted and 
not already put in: bush snapbeans, 
pole snapbeans, bush and pole but- 
terbeans, tomatoes, eggplant, okra, 
roasting ear corn, peppers, sweet 
potatoes, table peas, and anything 
else wanted. 

In Virginia plant any of the fol- 
lowing that may be wanted or need- 
ed: bush snapbeans, pole snap- 
beans, bush and pole butterbeans, 
carrots, edible soybeans, roasting 
ear corn, Chinese cabbage, cabbage, 
collards, cucumber, eggplant, okra, 
rutabaga turnips, squash, sweet po- 
tatoes, and tomatoes. 


: To aid in getting 
Getting Stand dnd te ae 
weather, the following plan will us- 
ually prove successful: Open up 
trench where seed are to be plant- 
ed. Fill furrow full of water and 
allow it to soak in. Immediately 
sow seed and cover, firm soil but 
leave a layer of loose soil or light 
mulch on top. Plant seed about 
twice as deep as in spring. Plant 
on the level and not on ridges or 
beds. 

I have found the following plan 
successful when planting such small 
seed as carrots during hot - dry 
weather: Plant seed in usual way. 
Then spread sacks on top of rows 
and thoroughly wet down. Keep 
well moistened but not saturated 
until seedlings come through. Re- 
move sacks as the plants come 
through. Then keep soil moist until 
plants become well established. 


- Frequently, toma- 
Nonbearing toes, butterbeans, 
and other vegetables fail to bear 
when diseases have not attacked 
them. This may be caused by ex- 
cessive rains or unusually dry and 
hot weather. Unfortunately, there 
is not much that can be done about 
this trouble. 


As is well known, 
drv weather is the 
limiting factor in growing vegeta- 
bles in midsummer. Every possible 
precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent loss of moisture from the soil. 
One of the best methods of doing 
this is to mulch the vegetables with 


Save Moisture 





Fresh oom the garden. 


a 2- or 83-inch layer of mulch. Straw, 
hay, grass clippings, motes from 
cotton gin, or even sawdust will do 
the job. This will also greatly re- 
duce weeds and grass. Try this 
plan and I am sure you will be 
pleased. Cover entire row and 


middle. 


This is a most de- 
Try Eggplant licious vegetable 
and entirely too many folks fail to 
grow it. It is a hot weather loving 
plant and can still be planted. Se- 
cure plants or plant seed in rows 
where they are to grow and thin out. 

Set plants 3% to 4 feet apart in 
rows, 3 to 4-feet wide. If plants 
become too heavy with their crop, 
stake and tie them. Black Beauty 
and Florida High Bush are the lead- 
ing varieties. Use while still glossy 
in appearance, as they are not good 
after they take on a dull look. They 
may be cooked a number of dif- 
ferent ways, but I like them sliced 
in thin slices and fried in grease. 
Take my word for it and grow some 
of this delicious vegetable if you 
haven’t already done so. 


. : Keep the rotenone 
Kill Quickly os cryolite am 
loaded and begin dusting when the 
first bean beetle or other leaf eat- 
ing insect appears. They usually 
work fast, and quick action is neces- 
sary to head off trouble. 


Tomatoes, cabbage, 
Set Deep collards, or other 
plants set during summer should 
be put deep in the ground in order 
to get the roots down where the 
soil is both moist and cool. Even 
if a tomato plant is 8 to 12 inches 
high, I try to get all but 3 or 4 inches 
under the ground, removing the 
leaves from the part of stem that 
will be underground. 


Here is how Stuart 
A Good Plan Miller of Abbeville 
County, S. C., says he makes his 
garden produce heavily: 


“I use leaves in my scratch pen for 
my chickens. As soon as they are 
pretty well shredded, I pile them 
in one corner of my garden, mixing 
the droppings from hen house and 
scrapings from the yard. When 
thoroughly rotted, I use this ¢om- 
post along with high grade ferti- 
izer in the vegetable rows. Last 
fall while the ground (See page 66) 
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this DDT 


insecticide 





protects 
all three! 








DU PONT 


DEENATE 50-W 


TRADE MARK 


FOR MANY FARM USES 


Here’s the all-round DDT insec- 
ticide that can be used most places 
on your farm for insect control. 


@ Concentrated Powder—50% DDT 
@ Mixes Quickly, Easily in Water 
© Apply as Spray or Use as a Dip 


@ Leaves Minimum Visible Residue 
—Gives Long-Lasting Kill. 


DEENATE DDT For Special Uses 


Du Pont makes DEENATE DDT 
in four other easy-to-use forms for 
special jobs on the farm. 


DEENATE 25-W—25 % DDT in wet- 
table powder form, especially for 
spraying fruits and vegetables. 


DEENATE 25-R— Miscible oil con- 
taining 25 % DDT. Mix with water 
to spray buildings where visible 
residue not desired. May be used 
on livestock under some conditions. 


DEENATE 10-X—Free-flowing dust 
containing 10% DDT. Can be ap- 
plied with dust gun or shaker. 


DEENATE 50-P— For crop dusts— 
available only in commercial dust 
mixtures. See your supplier for it. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER—Contains 
full detailsabout DEENATE DDT 
insecticides, and instructions for 
use. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEENATE DDT 


gricultural lse 





Insecticides for 


Better Things 
Ol} i] for Better Living 
..+ Through Chemistry 
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COURSE 





A FULL COLLEGE 


with EXPENSES PAID 


FOR YOU 








Here’s important news for young 
men 18 and over (17 with parents’ 


consent). 


FINE P 


Under the GI Bill of 
Rights, if you enlist in the U. S. 
Army for 3 years before October 6, 
1946, you will, upon your discharge, 
be entitled to 48 months of uni- 
versity, college of agriculture, busi- 
ness or trade school education in an 
institution of your choice if you are 
qualified for admission. Tuition 
and incidentals up to $500 per ordi- 
nary school year will be paid. And 
you will receive $65 a month living 
allowance—$90 if you have depen- 
dents. Get all the facts at your near- 
est U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 



















CHOOSE THI>® 
ROFESSLON N 








FOR SAFE STORAG 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Providing winter storage for produce is an 
unusual use for Vitrified Clay Pipe — but it does 
the job effectively and inexpensively . . . gives 
Protection against freezing, water, and rodent 
attack. One section of clay pipe 18” or 24” in 
diameter accommodates two or three bushels. 
Get the pipe from your building supplies dealer, 
along with easy-to-follow directions for doing 
the job. 

Write For 
clay pipe. 
NATIONAL CLAY PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Free Booklet on farm uses for 


C-546-2 








tx 3? AVAILABLE NOW 


Price $7.21 





For 12-ga. High Vel. Shotgun Shells 


NEW M-4 GUERRILLA GUN 


Designed and used by Lt. Com. |. D. Richardson and his Leyte 
werrillas to wipe out Jap patrols. New, war-tested principle. 
ugged, abuse-proof. No moving parts to go wrong. Light 

weight, comes up easily. Immediate delivery from factory. 

Quality guarantee. Send check or Money Order. 


Richardson Industries, Inc., Box K155, East Haven, Conn, 













96 HOURS 
KILLS 14 DAYS 










Sure death to insects, yet... 
NOT A POISON! 
Light ottracts insects to screens 
—2-WAY kills them there! 


Performance Guaranteed 
Treats a screen in 60 seconds. 
No Muss! No Fuss! 


FREE EXTERMINATION SERVICE 
Describe your problems—write 






WASH & KINSELLA LKBS 







IWC » 2200 CPAVOIS+ST LOUIS. MO 










EASY — a Boy Can Operate! 


Build and repair fences, drill holes for 
stump blasting, foundations, nursery 
planting, many other uses—at lowest 
possible cost, greatest speed. Pays for 
itself in four days of custom digging 
. e for neighbors. Easy to use—practically 
be jae operates itself. 


PIPER 'SPEEDIGGER” 


Drills holes up to 54" deep—any angle, I 
through frost, gravel, roots, etc. Five ; 
auger sizes, 4" to 12’ dia. 








Simple to 


mount, adjust. Thousandsin use. Ask 
your implement dealer for demonstra- 
tion or WRITE— 


R. J. PIPER MFG. CO., 805 Main, Princeton, lil. 


Fits ANY Row-Crop Tractor - 


OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 













QD . : 

350 Cuts Per Minute 
Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 
cutting. Cuts large, small loge easiest way. Fells 
trees. One man operates. Thousands in use. 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control: nses power take-off any tractor. 










OTTAWA MFG. CO. D622 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 













Subscribers are invited to send us| 
original jokes (preferred) or other| 
jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 | 


for the three printed first each month, | 
and $1 each for all others printed. 


CATS AND PEOPLE 


Cats and people are funny animals. 
Cats have four paws and only one 
maw. People have forefathers and 
only one mother, 

When a cat smells a rat, he gets 
excited. So do people. 

Cats carry tails and a lot of people 
carry tales also. 

All cats have fur coats. Some peo- 
ple have fur coats and the ones who 
don’t have fur coats say catty things 
about the ones who do have them.— 
Pauline Barbee, North Carolina. *] 


BREAKING THE NEWS 
Hubby-—I guess you’re pretty mad 
because I came home with a black eye 
last night. 
Wifey—Not at all. When you came 
home last night, you didn’t have that 
black eye.—L. W., Texas. 


HINTS FOR LOVERS 


Love makes the world go around but 
marriage keeps it on the square. 

The girl who marries a no-account 
fellow, hoping to mend his ways, gen- 
erally finds he isn’t worth a darn. 

A woman never really makes a fool 
of a man. She just directs the per- 
formance. 

It’s impossible for a woman to run! 
as fast as a man but she can think 
faster, and that’s how she catches him, 
—Mrs. A. Culbertson, South Carolina. 


NEIGHBORLY TURN 

A hard-bitten hillbilly sat on his 
front porch sunning and rocking. A\| 
neighbor went by and called from the} 
trail, “How be ye, Si?” Si spat, rocked 
a little more and yelled back, “None 
o 6yer goldurned business.” He} 
rocked faster, spat again and, shouted, | 
“Wouldn't a’ told ye that much if ye} 
weren't a neighbor o’ mine.”—Raiford 
Deason, Mississippi. 








MODERN RESTAURANT SERVICE | 


Mr. Smith—Are you the proprietor | 
of this restaurant? 

Proprietor—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith—Then please provide me, 
as quickly as possible, with pen, ink, 
paper, and two people as witnesses. 

Proprietor—What’s the matter, sir? 
Would you like a doctor? 

Mr. Smith—No, thank you, but I or- 
dered my dinner so long ago and I 
think it would be advisable to make 
my will before I starve to death.— 
Audrey Crane, Alabama. 


LEARNING FROM EVE 

Mother—Why, Jenny, aren’t you go- 
ing to give your little brother part of | 
your apple? 

Jenny (with conviction)—No, Moth- 
er, I am not. That’s what Eve did—| 
and she’s been criticized for it ever| 
since.—Nina Apple, North Carolina. 





SOME HUSBANDS ARE 


What is in the fancy vase on the | 
mantel? 
My husband’s ashes. | 
Oh, I’m sorry. How long has he 
been dead? 
He’s not dead, Just too lazy to find | 
an ash tray.—Roxie Linch, Texas. 


DINNER PRELIMINARIES 


A good friend of my mother’s came 
over with her son Bobby. I took him 
out to see the dog. The dog came up 
and started licking him. Bobby started 
crying. I said, “Bobby, the dog won't 
hurt you.” “Oh, yes, he will!” he ex- 
claimed. “He’s tasting me now!”— 
Mrs. S. L. Marsh, North Carolina. 
















OOTHING! 
AIDS 


HEALING of 
MINOR CUTS or BRUISES 


You'll find, as thousands have, grate- 
ful, soothing relief when you apply 
Dr. Porter’s Oil. Don’t just leave a 
little wound untended and invite 
infection and real pain. Here’s a 
splendid preparation: First, because 
it soothes. Second, because it aids 
natural healing. Use Dr. Porter's 
Antiseptic Oil for all kinds of minor 
burns or scalds, non-poisonous insect 
bites or stings, local itching or chaf- 
ing. Use only as directed. You'll find 
three convenient sizes at your drug 
store. Farm animals too, will be 
rateful if you take care of their 
eeed-vare euts and wounds the 
same way. Ease the saddle galls, 
halter burns, or minor hide irrita- 


$ 








tions of animais. 


The GROVE LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS 3. MISSOURI 
Makers of GROVE’S COLD TABLETS | 














TOUGHER THAN A RODEO 
BULL...BUT COMFORTABLE 
AS A ROCKING CHAIR 


ys TEXAS RANG 


MAKERS OF FAMO 





Saddlewise craftsmen design and build 
Hereford Saddles to give you solid 
comfort, good looks and sturdy serv- 
iceability. Sold only through author- 
ized dealers. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you, write TexTan, Yoa- 
kum, Texas. 





ae 









DON’T FLIT FROM COW TO COW 


Heavy milkers fill up the cans quickly — Hea 
milkers give you the most for your labor—Hea? 
milkers are always 





the most profitable in F R EE 
the herd. Holstein cows | jy; ystRAT® 
ARE the heaviest milk- HOLSTEIN 

ers to be found. JUDGING MAF 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


¢ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 30H 




































I'll help you get extra cash to fill 
to live on. Supply my fo: 
3 hold products to regular customers. 
| experience or capital needed. I'll sen 

flashy assortment of products to test 


our pocket 

_ ene house. 
jo prey 

d FREE 

and 


8! ew Si ¥ new. home, full or spare time. 
ai > remiume. Rusb 
som Prfoday for Tree outhit. Give nearest 


express office. Hurry!. 
LAIR LABORATORIES 

” Lynchours, Ve 
—— 
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ULCER 
Of the Stomach 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


ery OCTOR, how serious and com- 
mon are stomach ulcers?” 


Most people consult a doctor only 
after they have had stomach trouble 
a number of years. For that reason, 
it is difficult to say 
what percentage 
of those who com- 
plain really have 
stomach ulcers. 
One reason for 
this is that sensa- 
tions from the 
stomach and 
bowel are not 
very definite and 
various conditions often cause simi- 
lar symptoms. The most common 
complaint is indigestion, often call- 
ed “heart burn.” It is usually a 
severe pain in the pit of the stom- 
ach and it occurs most often after 
meals. Other complaints are re- 
gurgitation of sour material and 
belching. These symptoms come on, 
usually when the stomach is empty. 
They are relieved by food or an 
alkali such as cooking soda. Such 
symptoms might be caused by a 
stomach ulcer, but that can be de- 
termined only by careful medical 
examination and X-ray. 





ee ecniieeianenianaal 
Dr. Woshburn 


“What treatment is recommended 
for stomach ulcer?” 

Treatment for indigestion and for 
stomach (peptic) ulcer is similar, 


and determined by the doctor ac- 
cording to the condition of his pa- 
tient. Peptic ulcer, however, is 
much more serious because there is 
greater likelihood of dangerous 
complications, such as hemorrhage, 
perforation, and obstruction. Medi- 
cal treatment consists of diet, rest, 
and alkalies. At the beginning of 
the treatment, the patient is fed on 
milk and cereal, and later one article 
after another is added. Sometimes 
the ulcer will nut heal after months 


_of medical treatment; in this case 


surgery is tried and the ulcer is cut 
out of the stomach wall. 


“What are the complications?” 


Hemorrhage is a serious and not 
uncommon complication, the blood 
being vomited or passed by the 
bowel. If it is at all extensive, the 
patient should have absolute rest in 
bed until the doctor arrives. If the 
ulcer perforates, or breaks through 
the stomach wall, a surgical opera- 
tion is necessary to save the pa- 
tient’s life. Surgery is also required 
in cases where the opening between 
the stomach and small bowel be- 
comes closed because of the position 
of the ulcer. In this case a new 
opening is made between the stom- 
ach and bowel so that the gastric 
contents do not irritate the ulcer. 
In cases where medical treatment 
does not bring about improvement 
within three or four weeks, surgical 
treatment should be considered. 
One reason for early surgery is that 
an ulcer which does not respond 
to treatment may turn out to be a 
cancer of the stomach; in such cases, 
early operation is the only means of 
prolonging the patient’s life. 


THE PINES: Symbols Of The South 


By HENRY JEROME STOCKARD 
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+ in three days. . . 
AGATA Three men and a boy... (4 y 
te with a concrete mixer, ===>. 36 hags of cement, 


3 cu. yds. of sand and 4 of gravel. . . 


CAN BUILD A CONCRETE 
FLUME LIKE THIS... 
AND HELP CHECK 
SOIL EROSION 



















YOU can check the threat of soil erosion by con- 
structing low-cost concrete flumes like the one 
pictured here. The estimate given above, plus 
about 600 square feet of hog wire reinforcing, 
will give you run-off control that’s just as efficient 
as a more expensive structure. 


Concrete made with Lehigh Cement can improve 
a farm in many ways . . . floors, walks, walls, 
tanks, pits, vats, etc. AND THE MATERIALS 
USED FOR MAKING CONCRETE ARE EASILY 
AVAILABLE. See your Lehigh Dealer—he can 


help you with your requirements. 


LEHIGH 





08 25.7 8 8. ee ) 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. © SPOKANE, WASH. 





\ ORE than 30 years ago Dr. Stockard wrote the following beautiful 

sonnet for The Progressive Farmer. Another poet once paid tribute 

to the courage of pines by a poem entitled, “I’ve Never Seen a Pine Bow 

Down.” Like him, Dr. Stockard always thought of the pines that resist 

€, infertility, and unfavorable circumstance, that transform waste and 

ashes into evergreen beauty and dignity, as being indeed fit symbols of 
the heroic Southern spirit. 










As some vast militant array, the pines 
In dense brigade and thin, far-scouting band, 
Fling wide across the desolate land 
Their silent, stately, onward-sweeping lines. 
Near crumbling halls where poison-ivy twines 
By hall and cabin, sentry-like they stand 
In trenches once by tiger-spirits manned; 
O’er slave and master ’neath the forgetful vines. 








They symbolize the great renascent South: 

By tempest planted in the rocky veins 

Of ruined fields, on hills seamed by the rains, 
They strike down through the dearth their fibres keen; 
And, tilled by the frost and nourished by the drouth, 
Mantle the waste with an eternal green. 










Spray emLow-Spray em High 





AIROSPRAYER Sy 








The handiest, hand-operated sprayer you ever saw! AIROSPRAYER 
sprays shrubs, trees up to 35 ft., reaches those hard-to-get-at 
places poultry houses, barns, stock, whitewash, creosote, etc. 
HEAVY-GAUGE SOLID BRASS, SPECIAL long lasting hose .. . 5 
different sprays for any need. No tank ... handy as a bucket. 
Easy and simple to operate. AIROSPRAYER is the answer to the 
need for a real handy, easily portable sprayer for 

ALL purposes ... at low cost. Supply limited. 4 25 
Order your AIROSPRAYER today! Sent postpaid tated 


for check or money order. 


Absolutely Guaranteed. Money back in ten days it 


Light i icfi i 
ig weight but 04 fully satisfied. If your dealer cannot supply you write to 


rugged. Five dif- 
ferent sprays tor 


any spray ied. A j Rp 0 S p * AY t R 2235 Central Avenue 
easily changed. 


St. Petersburg, Floridc S 

















SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS « STIFF JOINTS + BRUISES 





What you NEED iz 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 
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CONCRETE improvements 


will pay farm profits 


Build farm improvements which will 
save labor and increase production. 


Improvements or repairs done with 
concrete quickly pay for themselves in 
saving of feed and labor and better 
animal health. They give you a life- 
time of service with little expense for 
upkeep. 

You may have without cost, illus- 
trated literature to help you in build- 
ing such essential improvements as: 


Watering Tanks 
Septic Tanks 
Manure Pits 

Hog Wallows 
Soil-Saving Dams 
Cisterns 


Barn Floors 
Feeding Floors 
Walks, Runways 
Foundations 
Milk Houses 
Poultry Houses 


Use the coupon below to send today 
for information on improvements you 
need. Free in United States and Canada. 





PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me free literature on subject listed below. 





(List kind of job) 





Name 





Street or R.R. No 





City State 
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PARTNERS 
IN 
PRODUCTION 


ja 


~ 


‘Aero’ 


R Cyanamid 9 


v 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


. 
NITROGEN-206 








TRUCK CROPS respond with speed and profit to ‘AERO’ 
Cyanamid ... agriculture’s most useful form of 
nitrogen. This modern nitrogen fertilizer fits effec- 
tively into your crop production program because it: 


© Provides 20.6% non-leaching nitrogen. 

@ Provides 70% lime to maintain the calcium in 
your soil and avoid reversion to acidity. 

©) Gives a long lasting residual effect — proved to 
be the most beneficial to soil of any nitrogen 

fertilizer known. 

© Improves tilth and friability of the land through 
development of humus when plowed down with 
cover crops or crop refuse. 


Write for special recommendations covering your truck 
or fruit crops. American Cyanamid Company, Fer- 
tilizer Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


AGRICULTURE’S MOST USEFUL FORM OF NITROGEN 

















Next 30 Days in the Garden 


(From page 63) was dry, I 
spaded up a good portion of my 
garden, opened up deep trenches, 
and filled these with the shredded 
leaves and droppings from the 
hen house. I then bedded on these 
trenches, leaving the ground rough. 
By this method I was able to plow 
and plant earlier in the spring. 


Seed Them 1° keep the newly 
set strawberry, Boy- 

senberry, Youngberry, blackberry, 
raspberry, and dewberry plants 
growing vigorously, continue to 
cultivate sufficiently to keep down 
all weeds and grass. Also give them 
a side application of nitrate of soda 
at the rate of two pounds per 100 
feet of row or 200 pounds per acre. 
To check 
Worm-Free Corn damage to 
roasting ear corn from the earworm, 
inject about 25 drops (4 teaspoonful) 
of a good quality, colorless mineral 
oil with a 2 per cent pyrethrum mix- 
ed with it each year. If pyrethrum 
cannot be obtained, the oil alone will 
give fair results. Apply with an oil 
can five to seven days after silks first 
show or when they begin to droop 
and turn a dark color. Apply at this 
exact time, not later or earlier. 
Also reasonable control may be had 
by clipping the tip ends of the ears 
the fourth day after the silks ap- 
pear or when about two-thirds of 
the silks have turned brown. Clip 
off a half-inch from the tip of the 
cob. It may be necessary to go 
over again in a few days if all stalks 
do not silk out at the same time. Put 
clippings in a bucket or basket and 
burn or bury deep. 
By breaking the 
Ready for Fall weil thet 
oughly this month and harrowing 
after each rain one may go a long 
way in assuring success with late 
summer and fall planted vegetables. 
Before breaking the ground, remove 
all weeds, stalks, vines or other 
coarse material. Such preparation 
of the ground is especially impor- 
tant for the fall Irish potato crop. 
° . Dig Irish potatoes 
Timely Tips when two-thirds of 
the tops have died down. Handle 
carefully. Put in boxes or baskets. 
Store in thin layers in a cool place 
under a shelter, or basement if one 
is available. 

When watering vegetables, soak 


the ground good and let alone until 
dry again. Light watering every 
few days often will do more harm 
than good. 

For some new tomato plants, cut 
off suckers that are 10 to 15 inches 
long. Remove all leaves except 
those at the top 3 or 4 inches. Plant 
in trenches 6 inches deep with al] 
of cutting lying in bottom of trench 
except tops 3 or 4 inches, which are 
bent upward. If made on a cloudy 
day or late in afternoon and planted 
in reasonably moist soil, most of 
them will grow. 

Such long-lived vegetables as 
tomatoes, eggplant, pepper, okra, 
etc., will continue to bear much 
longer than they otherwise would 
if heavily mulched. 

Don’t overlook the fact that a new 
product, Sabadilla dust, will kill 
harlequin cabbage bug, squash bug, 
and stink bug. A postal card re- 
quest to The Progressive Farmer 
will tell you where you may obtain 
it if you can’t find it in your section. 

Don’t let worms ruin your can- 
taloupes. By dusting every four to 
seven days from time first bloom 
appears until melons are ripe, most 
of them may be kept out. Use cry- 
olite or rotenone dust. 

Dust tomatoes frequently with 
cryolite or rotenone to keep. worms 
out of tomatoes. If you mix your 
own dust, never use lime with either 
of these, as it reduces their ability 
to kill insects. 

Pick tomatoes often. If removed 
from the vines when fruit is ma- 
ture but not fully colored, and 
plants will bear more and longer. 

Never cultivate, walk through, or 
pick beans when wet with dew or 
rain. This will spread anthracnose 
disease which causes brown spots 
to appear on the pods and stems. 

Make at least two or three plant- 
ings of tomatoes between now and 
late July to make sure of having 
all needed. 

A small frame garden located 
near the house where it can be 
watered, will enable one to produce 
many vegetables that otherwise 
might fail. Make it as a cold frame 
is made. 

Sidedress with nitrate of soda 
any vegetables that are not dark 
green and not growing as rapidly 
as they should. Use one to two 
pounds per 100 feet of row. Do not 
apply when plants are wet. 





It’s Time To == Keep on planting until all land is in some 


worth-while crop—for sale, feed, pasture, 


timber, or soil-building. 


—Repeat plantings of butterbeans, snapbeans, table peas, corn, tomatoes 


and other garden favorites. 


—Sidedress corn with nitrogen when knee-high, cotton before squares form. 
—Figure ways to get running water to the house and barnlots. 
—Let pigs clean up shattered and lodged grain after harvest. 
—Vaccinate pullets for chicken pox when 10-14 weeks old. 
—Help the women folk can early fruits and vegetables. 
—Gather eggs twice a day and store in cool, dark place. 
—Fallow grain stubble land before it gets too hard. 

—Breed beef cows for February and March calves. 

—Cure hays rapidly to save leaves, green color. 

—Mulch garden plants to conserve moisture. 

—Keep salt and clean water before all stock. 

—Be sure there’s shade in the hog pasture. 

—Put up straw for next winter’s bedding. 

—Guard against overheating work stock. 


—Select choice small grains for seed. 


—Keep hogs cool en route to market. 
—tTreat sheep for stomach worms. 
—Make use of free health clinics. 
—Watch oil and water in tractor. 
—Put pullets on clean range. 
—Rush sweet potato setting. 
—Use DDT to destroy flies. 
—-Plan a July 4 vacation. 

—See how bees are doing. 

—Rest awhile at midday. 

—Plan rainy day jobs. 

—Clip pastures, 
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(At month’s end, put X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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EASY STROKE~ 


Smooth, effortless action 


ea med CONTROL~ 
uts dust where you want it 
— WASTE oF DUsT— 
ess dust does g better job 
LONG REACH— 

Keeps dust away from you 
DIRECTIONA 

Suara £ NOZzLE~ 


own, sidewise 





A 
t Leading Stores Everywhere 


the Post-war HUDSON 
“ADMIRAL” 


Ask for ip by name 









Dusting to kill insects or con- 
trol blights is easy. Yes, EASY 
—and here’s why: With the 
post-war Hudson ADMIRAL, 

a smooth, short stroke sends 
out a powerful blast or just a 
puff of dust... in the direction 
you set the nozzle. There's no 
arm-tiring “pumping,” no stoop- 
ing to get under plants. And the 
long extension keeps your eyes, 
nose, mouth out of the range 
of dust. This summer, make 

dusting a pleasure... insist on a 

Hudson ADMIRAL at your 

— dealer today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Tested and Proved 





FARM VENTHATION CQUuIFmENT 
OULTaY foulrmtnT 
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KILLED SURE 


... this easy way ! 
AVENARIUS : 
CQaply- CARBOLINEUM 
once a year in poultry house to 
kill and keep out Mites, Blue Bugs, etc. 


D, 
Preserves wood. Stops termites 





DASH IN FEATHERS... ® 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








FREIGHT PAID 


Satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
ing and Foot-stone. Catalo; 
EMPIRE MONUMENT CO. 
ta 7o. Sta. ‘F Atlanta, 

















HUNTING 
and FISHING 





By VERNE E. DAVISON 


HE nv: mes we often hear for fish 

are certainly confusing. Do you 
call large-mouth.bass “trout”? You 
shouldn’t. We have rainbow, brook, 
and _ brown 
streams and 


trouts in mountain 
speckled trout in 
coastal bays. The 
trouts are mem- 
bers of the salmon 
family with scales 
unnoticeably 
small. 

The large- 
mouth bass and 
its closest rela- 
tives, the small 
mouth and the 
spotted or Ken- 

tucky bass, are known by their large 
mouths. There isn’t much differ- 
ence in them except the large-mouth 
|lives in warmer waters than the 
| others. 

| Do you know crappie as “white 
|perch,” “new light,” “goggle-eye,” 
|“calico bass,” or one of its other 
;}many names? There are two kinds 
—one properly called white crappie 
| and the other black crappie. These 
‘are sluggish stream fish and do well 
in large overflow lakes, but poorly 
in farm ponds. 





Mr. Davison 





We have many 
kinds of fish call- 
ed “sunfish” or 
“bream.” The blue- 
gill is the most popular member of 
this group. The green sunfish or 
“creek perch” is common. The shell 
cracker or red-eared sunfish, long- 
eared sunfish, spotted sunfish, and 
pumpkinseed are also commonly 
found in Southern waters (if you 
know one from the other). 

Of course you know catfishes 
from the others but you may not 
know what kind of catfish you have. 
Channel cat and blue cat grow large 
and have forked tails. The largest 
catfish is the yellow, mud, or Missis- 
sippi River cat, with rounded tail. 
There is a brown bullhead, a yellow- 
bullhead, and a black bullhead. All 
three commonly reach a size of no 
more than a pound or two. 


The Sunfish 
Family 


Perhaps youve 
heard that there are 
20 or 30 million 
wild ducks less 
than than there were two years ago. 
Duck hunters are alarmed. “What’s 
happened?” they ask. A two-year 
drouth dried up the smaller ponds 
in Canadian breeding grounds. Too, 
there were more duck hunters last 
season — 1,700,000 bought stamps 
which is 300,000 more than ever. 


Less Ducks 
Than Usual 


other in Arkansas revealed some 
surprising facts. Only 7 young ducks 
(1945 brood) were killed for every 
10 adults. In normal years the kill 
is 14 young for every 10 adults—re- 
flecting twice as good a hatch. We 
sometimes think every pair raises 
9 or 10 young ducks. Actually the 
average is 3. 

Ducks spend the six months of 
winter in the South. The food situa- 
tion is poor. Federal refuges alone 
can’t feed the ducks. Private pond 
and landowners will feed most of 
the ducks better—someday. 

Watch for “inside dope” on 
catching fish next month. 





A careful study in Illinois and an- | 
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BUILD Your POND WITH A 


STOCKLAND 


HYDRO-SCOOP* 


The Original Tractor-Mounted Earth Mover 





‘ <— te oe ae 
SCOOPS AND LIFTS LOAD. Dirt is lifted, not drag- 
ged, to allow greater speed and easier operation 
Saves time and work on any job 
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DUMPS OR LEVELS ANYWHERE. Trip device 
lows dumping over bank, on level, or up on pile 


xe 


(as in dam building) without stopping 
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You can build a pond on your farm 
without outside expense by using the 
Stockland HY DRO-SCOOP—the ori- 


- ginal low-cost earth mover. With the 


HY DRO-SCOOP, one man can do the 
excavating, move the earth and build 
the dam. Easily attached to most hy- 
draulic lift tractors, the HYDRO- 
SCOOP takes up 7 to 10 cu. ft. ona 
4 or 5 ft. run. Takes cut 24” wide, 1 
to 12” deep. Ideal for ditching, ter- 
racing, filling holes, roadmaking, 
leveling. 








LOW PRICES 


list Prices, FOB Minneapolis 


FORD : $50.00 
INTERNATIONAL (H or M) 75.00 
JOHN DEERE (A or B) 75.00 





Plus freight, handling and local tax 





SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! 





STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP 


STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP SALES © 2657-34TH AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 








GOVERNMENT 


PAINT SURPLUS 


Bought from the government and converted for 
general use for home, barn, machinery, etc. In 


medium gray color only 54-6 


In 5-Gal. Cans, Per Gal. only.......... 





Try Our Regular Paint Line 
Supreme Quality House Paint 


Finer quality outside house paint now available at prewar 
prices. A perfect combination of lead, zine, titanium, lin- 
seed ofl to give you the WHITEST WHITE paint with 
durability, high gloss, excellent coverage and hiding pow- 
er. Sé® formula on every can, Make your own comparison 


oe... San 


Aluminum Paint—Extra Brilliant 


Use on metal or wood 
etc. Higher quality 


$2.85 





Rust, heat resistant, weatherproof. 
structures, implements, machinery, 
In 5-Gallon Cans, Per 

Gallon Only 


(25e Extra in Single Gallons) 





Red Barn and Roof Paint 


wood. Quality. 


$1.40 


We invite your trial orders for these quality paints. You 
ean SAVE TIME AND MONEY Comparison proves. 
Prices f.0.b., K. C., Mo. Mail check with order NOW 
for prompt shipment. 


Burlington Trading Post 


2016 Burlington No. Kansas City, Mo. 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER [(cwac, 
MOLDS - 6¢ 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit 
makes perfect flexible molds 5 
ash trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6¢ 
to 25c each. Each mold makes hundreds 
of novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and Ga |\“f 

easy. Start profitable business in your home—sell to stores, 
gift shops, friends, resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or 
spare time. Write for complete FREE details and easy 
instructions 


$O-LO WORKS, Inc., Dept. G-831, Loveland, Ohio 


1 ae” OTTAWA Wood Saw 
FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 


For use on barns, roofs, metal or 


In 5-Gallon Cans, Per 
Galion Only 













EA 








for self. Easily moved while 

%) Low attached. Big blade. Free detaile, 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
PRICE W-622 Oak Ave., Ottewa, 






Fast relief for 


Lameness due to: 


Fresh Bog 
Spavin 


Windgall Sore Shoulder 





Farmers know there’s nothing so 
good as Absorbine for lameness due to 
shoulder gall, puffs, strains, bruises. 
A stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. Absorbine never 
blisters or removes hair. It costs only 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE 
that will prove its value many times. 
At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


atwertwih ABSORBINE 


NTS #772 
Fisker ste Qed tat cia sa eg 
Deals’ Big Sample Outth Otver. Bash 
rd will do. 
37 Dedier, St. Louls 7, Me. 











SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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look 


_...... SJJARP 


a 


see. SHARP. 










“eo $HARP 


use 


Gillette 
Blue Blades 


with the EST 
SHARP. 
edges AO | 





You look ¢WARP recause 
you get the best-looking shaves 
any man ever had! 


You feel SHARP, because 
Gillette Blue Blades give you the 
quickest, most refreshing shaves 
of your life! of 






You are SHARF nen you buy 

Gillette Blue Blades with the ss##res7 
ever honed, because you get more 

shaves per blade and save money! 





Copyright. 1946. by Gillette Safety Rasor Company 
Seeeeeeeeeooeeeoeo ee eee eeeeed 


GILLETTE'S 


CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


presents the major boxing event of 
the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company 
stations coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston 6, Mass. my 
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MORE ABOUT BATHROOMS 





“It’s possible to buy a complete pre-fabricated shower 
cabinet with all the fittings for as little as $55....” 


In March, Mr. Hinchcliff discussed the location 
of the bathroom; here he tells us what 
fixtures we can expect for it 


MANUFACTURERS of 

bathroom _ fixtures 
don’t promise any miracle 
bathtubs or lavatories. 
Their first pieces will be very simi- 
lar to those offered just before the 
war. Some of the newer details 
include tubs with seats, foot show- 
ers, one-piece water closets, and 
dental lavatories. Some tubs will 
have lower sides and flatter bot- 
toms, with nonskid surfaces in some 
cases. These are definite advance- 
ments in safe bathing, particularly 
for the elderly and infirm. One new 
tub is 4 feet square with the bath- 
ing space located diagonally. This 
leaves the other corners for seats. 
These have some advantages under 
certain space conditions, and are 
nicely adapted for the use of a 
shower combination. A develop- 
ment just before the war was. a 
safety fitting for the water spout 
to the tub. When the water tem- 
perature is adjusted: to just the 
right degree, the flow can be switch- 
ed to the shower head at exactly 
the same temperature. This pre- 
vents scalds. 

Shower baths take relatively lit- 
tle space, but about the minimum 
should be three feet square. It’s 
possible to buy a complete prefab- 


sc 


By KEITH 
HINCHCLIFF 


“First pieces will be similar to those offered before the war.” 


ricated shower cabinet 
with all fittings for as little 
as $55. They come square 
with the entrance in one 
side, or with a corner clipped off for 
the entrance. 

You can build your own shower 
and perhaps save some money, but 
it is difficult to make the floor and 
walls watertight. The most like- 
ly place for leaks is from the floor 
and the first 6 inches of wall. For 
a nominal cost you can get a one- 
piece metal receptor that will sit 
on the floor and prevent leaks. 

Valves for showers are of three 
types. The more expensive ther- 
mostatically controlled type auto- 
matically maintains the desired tem- 
perature. The mixing-valve type 
has a mixing chamber and provides 
control for the water temperature 
by means of ahandle. The cheapest, 
the two-way valve system, is sub- 
ject to temperature changes. 

Water closets will still be avail- 
able in the three main types—the 
siphon jet, the reverse trap, and 
the washdown. The siphon jet has 
such desirable features as quietness 
of operation and pleasing design. 
The reverse trap is next best, while 
the washdown costs the least. One 
of the newest ideas is the one-piece 
unit with a low tank. 





























new 


PORTABLE WELDER 


LOW PRICED 





Another milestoffé in welding repair . ., 
by Lincoln Electric! Here is an enzine 
driven welder you can afford. Priced as 
low as many welding generators alone! 
For portable service. Welds anywhere .., 
in the shop or in the field where electric 
power is not available. Direct current— 
40 to 250 amps. makes it easy to weld all 
essential metals and alloys—repair broken 
parts, hardface, fabricate, build special 
equipment. Weighs only 660 Ibs., so it 
can be easily hoisted into pick-up truck 
or mounted on simple trailer. 


REPAIRS BEARING IN 10 MINUTES 
Lock of this manure spreader bearing 
sheared, causing sleeve to slip in housing. 
Farmer backed his “Shield-Arc Jr.” on a 
homemade trailer up to the job and re- 
paired it in about 10 minutes as shown in 
sketch. Trailer platform is welded from 
old boiler plate with auto axle and wheels. 
Write today for price and details about this 
sensational welder. Ask for Bul. 367. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DEPT.113 © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding 
Equipment in the World 





—£ 10 SLEEVE 
EVE 





RED HOOKS 





Use a collar pad that stays put! Strong flexible 
RED HOOKS (rust-proofed for longer wear) 
anchor Ta-pat-co Collar Pads snugly and 
smoothly in place. Ta-pat-co cushions the pull on 
shoulders and holds the collar off your horses’ 
throat to prevent choking under heavy load. 

7 Give your horses and mules this 
PROTECTION 2-way protection. It costs very little. 


iy 


Be 

PROTECTS 
SHOULDERS 
PROTECTS 
THROA 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


pateco 
THE COLLAR PAD 
WITH RUST-PROOFED RED HOOKS 



















THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 








JACKASS 


CIGARETTE 
DISPENSER 


Something New! 
1000 LAUGHS 
NOVELTY SENSATION & 
Lots of fun for you and your friends. By pressing tht 
head downward the jackass will extend a cigarette {of 
your guests. Movable head and tall, design 
Mexican wearing large hat and shawl sitting on the 
jackass. Silk screen picture. Four flashy colors bring 
out every detail. A swell gift for anyone. Order now. 
Be the first to own one. Send cash or money ordet 
when ordering; you save postage and C.O.D. fee. Sent 
C.O.D. plus charge. PRICE $2.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER TWO FOR $3.50 
$16.80 a doz. Special price in larger quantities. 
SPECIAL CIGARETTE LIGHTER, $1.00 
Only One Sold With 
Bach “JACKASS CIGARETTE DISPENSER” 
FARLEY SINEATH 
Manufacturing Novelties 
800 Eighth Avenue, Department ap. New York 19, N.Y 


GUERNSEY INFORMATION 


The Guernsey Breed and Brand Program offers 
greater income for you through steady sales 0 
animals and premium market for GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY Milk. Send for FREE booklet out 
lining the Guernsey proposition. It will pay you 
profits! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

640 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshitt 
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O me women is 

the most amazin’ 
people there is. 
They can’t set down 
and rest their bod- 
jes without goin’ to 
work with their 
fingers. If it ain’t 
sewin’, it’s knittin’, 
or some of this here 
fancy work I see 
advertised, in this 
paper. I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’ about their 
tongues. Anybody 
knows the only time they ever get 
any rest is when they are asleep. 


© If you want interestin’ readiw 
while you are settin’ down to rest, 
you just look up the ads in this pa- 
per. You'll find ads that will help 
you in your farmin’, that tell about 
things you’ve wanted all your life 
and didn’t know there was such a 
thing. You'll find so much that will 
interest you, you won't want to go 
back to the field at one o’clock. 


@ Now take the ad in this paper 
that tells you what you can make 
with concrete. There ain’t no- 
body but what would like to have 
a good concrete waterin’ trough 
for his stock. Or a concrete top 
over his well. I bet you if you 
filled that place in the ad for your 
name and sent it to them folks, 
you could find out how to make 
most anything you wanted to out 
of concrete. 


® Did you see the big ad in this 
paper where they are takin’ the 
puppy to ride in their brand new 
wheelbarrow? I sure would love 
to have one like it. 


® Did you see the ad in this paper 
where the fellow growed cab- 
bages so big he could hardly get 
through the patch? This ad is 
tellin’ how you put this fine ferti- 
lier on your land to make it grow 
fne clover crops like crimson or 
vetch or wild peas and suchlike. 
Then you turn these things under. 
That makes the ground so rich 


I SEE BY 





that whatever you 
grow will make a 
fine crop. Then 
you make a lot 
more money for 


the 
yourself. 


A @ I see by the ads 
in this paper where 
D the telephone folks 
has got them a new 
wrinkle in diggin’ 
= holes for poles. 
They got a machine 
that does it now. 
It just bores a hole in the ground 
like a auger that is big enough 
to seta pole in. I wonder what one 
of the things would do if it hit a 
patch of ground as full of rocks as 
some of ours is. 


@ Well, I swan, if there ain’t a ad 
showin’ a little machine to bore 
holes for fence posts! Even the 
telephone company can’t get ahead 
of us farmers can they? And if we 
want to, we can put a rip saw on 
ours and saw down trees with it. It 
shows how it’s put on right there in 
the ad. 


@ I see by the ads in this paper 
where it looks like some fellow’s 
hogs-is a dying with cholera. He 
better call him a veterinarian quick 
and get that thing stopped. If he 
don’t, he’ll lose all that good slop 
he’s fed them. He must have a right 
smart family to get enough slop for 
that many hogs. 


@ I see by the ads in this paper 
where they've got a new machine 
for the small farmer. It ain’t a one- 
horse machine, it’s a one-man ma- 
chine. It ain’t even pulled by a 
horse. But it plows and plants and 
cultivates and mows lawns and cuts 
weeds and does lots of things. I 
wonder if a woman could run it. 
Something like that might save me 
a lot of work. I wish Marthy was 
a better hand at fixin’ machinery 
when it gets out of whack. Anyhow 
I'm goin’ to write for one of them 
books and find out what all it can do. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 























“Lem sez the only thing would move his mother-in-law 
outa the house was a tractor on B.F.Goodrich tires.” 


Sure, you can pull ‘most anything when 
Your tractor rides on those open-center 
B.F. Goodrich tires. They get a toe-hold 
like a balky mule. They keep right on 
Boing because the cleats stay clean. Mud 
‘od trash drop right out. And these B. F. 


An Advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 


Goédrich tires will last a long, long time. 


Many of the first B. F.Goodrich tractor 
tires ever buile are still in service. See 
the B. F. Goodrich man next time you're 
in town. Play safe—order your tires 


well ahead. 
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Hidden Hunger 

Can Rob You of Livestock Profits 














Just because livestock get all the feed they can 

eat, doesn’t necessarily mean that they’re well fed. 

“ Often they’re hungry with a hunger they can’t 
= seem to satisfy . . . a craving so strong that they 

eat excessively .. . and still fail to make the eco- 

nomical gains that mean satisfactory profits. 

doe ee cS 2 eis oo Often it takes only salt, fed Free Choice, to 

ential e ents no’ Py , Ps ‘ ? ‘ ‘ 

colinetiie cuaglieh ia feel. he 6 satisfy this hidden hunger, with savings in feed 

result, livestock eat excessively in re- | COSts like those below. 

lation to gains in — and waste o 

Protein. Rough hides, low milk pro- 

duction, thin fleece, excessive root- 

ing, unsatisfactory gains in weight 

are all signs of it. : 

Hidden Hunger is often 

directly due to lack of salt. 






What is 







Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 



































































Actual Tests of 
Purpve University Prove 


the Value of Salt Fzee Chote 


Sat is the mast essential of all minerals. But just how essential, 
from the dollars and cents standpoint was again proved when Purdue 
University tabulated the results of its now famous salt experiment on hogs. 






During the summer of 1945, two lots of 14 hogs, each hog averaging 
90 pounds, were fed identical rations consisting of shelled yellow corn, 
a protein supplement, and a mineral mixture self fed. Lot No. 1 got 
no salt whereas Lot No. 2 got Salt Free Choice. 


The difference made by this salt was a saving of $3.85 in feed costs 
per hundred pounds of gain. 


Salt can make such savings because of the close relationship that ex- 
ists between it and the digestion and assimilation of protein and fats, 


’ Salt supplies chlorine for hydrochloric acid without which proteins 
are not digested but wasted. -It also supplies sodium needed in bile for 
the digestion of fats. It is important to blood, to nerves, to muscles. 


For best results, feed Morton’s Free Choice Salt. Then each animal 
can eat as much or as little as it wants and needs. Be sure to ask for 
Morton’s Salt, the first choice of farmers and feeders everywhere. 





Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains ... shows how best to f. 

salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 
for salt feeders. Brey livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. orton Salt = 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 
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—, EASY 
y PLEASANT 
Way to 


COSTLY 


es 


Dr. Salsbury’s_ ~- 


SELECTIVE 


WEED-KILL 


(CONTAINS 20%, 2, 4-D)* 


KILLS Most Broad-leaf WEEDS 
Completely-Roots and All 


Powerful, yet Safe .. . Saves 
you Time, Labor, Money 





Now you can easily and 
scientifically kill most noxious 
broad-leaved weeds that rob 
you of profits with Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Weed-Kill. Kills broad- 
leaf weeds that often “take 
over” pastureland, ruin crops, 
jam waterways and poison live- 
stock. Saves you time, labor, 
money. Just spray on. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Weed - Kill 
gets rid of most broad-leaved 
weeds along fence rows, cor- 
ners, ditches, ponds, wood lots, 
etc. Contains 20% 2, 4-D, pow- 
erful new weed-killing agent. 
Kills down to the root tips. Yet, 
when diluted, won’t sterilize 
soil; residue harmless to live- 
stock. Concentrated for eco- 
nomical dilution: one gallon 
treats 1 1/5 acres for ordinary 
coverage. 


Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
Selective Weed-Kill at hatch- 
eries, feed, drug, hardware and 
other stores, now. 


* 2,4—Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Charles City, lowa 


“ Dr. Salsbury’s. 


) WEED-KILL 


A tA 
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WHAT’S NEW 


(From page 6) _ have a couple of 
cards to play which will stop the 
House-approved Pace Bill when it 
comes up in the Senate. One plan is 
to boost parity for dairy products, 
cattle, and wool by selecting a more 
favorable base period. This could 
be done under the present law. And 
it would not be necessary to raise 
parity for wheat and cotton which 
the Administration thinks is already 
high enough. 

Th-~ Administration has another 
plan that may be used to take the 
steam out of the Pace Bill. It will 
insist that the productivity of labor 
be considered. In other words, if 
farm labor now produces twice as 
much as in 1910-14, the cost of farm 
labor would have to be more than 
double before parity prices would 
be increased. Such a parity formula 
would hold down or reduce parity 
for crops such as corn and wheat 
that are now grown largely with im- 
proved machinery. 


Nine Ways To Relieve 
World Famine 


HE famine in Europe and Asia 

may be just as bad next winter 
and spring as it is now. It all de- 
pends on the 1946 harvest. But even 
if the world’s crops are good this 
year, the United States is likely to 
keep on sending abroad large quan- 
tities of wheat, perhaps as much 
next year as it is now shipping. 


This means that for all this mar- 
keting year the government will try 
to hold down livestock feeding, to 
get more grain to send to Europe 
and Asia. It is buying 50 million 
bushels of corn at 30 cents above the 
market price. A large part of this 
corn will go to famine countries as 
whole grain or meal and grits. As 
the government forages for wheat, 
prices may be crowding the ceiling 
before long. 


Polls of public opinion show that 
the American people as a whole are 
willing to eat less to prevent starva- 
tion in Europe. So President Tru- 
man has a nine-point program to 
provide more food for the hungry: 

1. Save food, especially bread. 

2. Stop the use of wheat for alcohol 
and beer. 

8. Get more flour from a bushel of 
wheat. 

‘4. Control the supplies of wheat and 
flour already on hand. 

5. Give wheat, corn, and meat the 
right-of-way on railroads, ships, etc. 

6. Control supplies of wheat and 
flour shipped abroad. 

7. Send more meat, fats and oil, 
and dairy products to famine spots. 

8. Find more ships to carry food to 
Europe. 

9. Save grain used for feeding live- 
stock. 


There are millions of people 
abroad who are getting food that 
gives less than 1,000 calories a day. 
This is about where starvation be- 
gins, says Herbert Hoover, honorary 
chairman, Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee. Here in the United States a 
person gets about 3,200 calories. 


Co-ops Defended By 


Committee 


(CONGRESSMAN Wright Pat- 

man’s Committee on Small Busi- 
ness believes that cooperatives are 
a “healthy addition” to American 
business. In its recent report the 
committee praises cooperatives and 
condemns the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association for its fight against 


them. NTEA’s attack includes many 
“half-truths,” says the Patman re- 
port. 

The committee does not believe 
that patronage dividends should be 
taxed as profits before the coopera- 
tive divides them among its mem- 
bers. It insists that these dividends 
or refunds at no time belong to the 
co-op. They belong to the members. 
The cooperative is merely the agent 
of the members. A farm co-op 
doesn’t pay taxes on the money it 
sets aside for patronage refunds. 
But its members must pay when 
they get their checks. 

Nor does the committee agree 
with NTEA that holding part of 
these patronage refunds by the co- 
op without taxation is unfair to 
other forms of business. They are 
contributions that members willing- 
ly make to build up the co-op. Ac- 
cording to Patman, additions of this 
sort to other businesses are not 
taxed, so why pick on the co-ops? 


“Medical Parity” For 


Farm People Needed 


USspDA4's Assistant Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan says the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill for a 
government subsidized national 
health program will give the farm 
“medical parity” with the city. 
Testifying as a representative of 
Secretary Anderson, Brannan de- 
clared that only 18 per cent of the 
doctors are in rural areas despite the 
fact that 43 per cent of the total 
population live in rural areas. The 
war has made this situation worse. 
He pointed out that farm youth had 
higher rejection rates from Selective 
Service examinations than those 
from the cities; a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration survey revealed an 
average of 3% significant physical 
defects in every person examined. 
The great need for hospitals and 
health centers in rural communities 
was a major point made by the wit- 
ness. He said hospital facilities call- 
ed for in the bill could never be 
maintained adequately in certain 
areas without nation-wide health in- 
surance. Health insurance is need- 
ed to bring sick people into the hos- 
pitals. Medium income families in 
cities spent $26.76 per person in 
1941 for medical care. On farms 
only $14.37 was spent. Brannan de- 
clared that the most crying need in 
rural America is for doctors, den- 
tists, and other health workers. 


Saving Tobacco Markets 


Now that the war is over there is 
grave danger that many foreign 
countries that have been buying 
American tobacco will begin grow- 
ing their own and setting up trade 
barriers against our tobacco. 

From China has already come the 
first serious threat of this kind. In 
response to this situation, the North 
Carolina State Grange Tobacco 
Committee recently sponsored a 
meeting in Washington where more 
than 30 persons from the tobacco- 
growing area conferred with State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce officials 
and unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. That the State Department and other 
agencies of the government do everything 
possible to re-establish and maintain foreign 
markets for American-grown tobacco. 

2. That when any nation finds it neces- 
sary to impose import quotas on tobacco to 
conserve available exchange that the re- 
sponsible agencies of the B cgtin ne pk (a) 
make every effort to provide needed credit 
in a manner that will aid in the restoration 
of trade, (b) make every effort to assure 
non discrimination against American-grown 
tobacco, and (c) urge China to allocate im- 
ports of leaf tobacco by countries of origin 


of such imports into China during the 
1932-1936, inclusive. ° — 

















kill here 
ATLACID 


® Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, BERMUDA GRASS, NUT 
GRASS and all other weeds. 


the SAFER 
Chlorate 


® Kills roots—prevents regrowth. © Non-Poisonous, 
@ Easy to use—apply as a spray or in dry form 


CHIPMAN 2,41) Miter 


@ in convenient dry powder form; readily dissolves iq 
water for use as spray. 

@ For control of many agricultural weeds; also used as¢ 
selective weed killer. 

®@ Non-Poisonous—non-corrosive. 


FREE! Helpful Booklet on Weed Control 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 2, Bound Brook, New Jersey 














Soles 
Finest Rubber Heels ‘ 











Increase milk production 
Use NEW Bee Brand 
Wall and Screen Spray 
Contains 5% DD 


You get more and cleaner milk when 
dairy premises are given the 4-weeks’ 
rotection of NEW Bee Brand Wall & 
creen Spray. One gallon Bee Brand 
Wall & Screen spray covers 1,000 sq. feet 
when instructions on container are fol- 
lowed .,. safe... effective. 
For the bome—use also Bee Brand Insect 
Powder and Bee Brand Insect Spray with 
1% DDT. Ask for Bee Brand Insecti- 
cides at your farm supply and grocery 
stores—endorsed by leading dealers. 


McCormick & Ce., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 














MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 











Beautiful new prints. Large col- 
orful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D. FREE! EXTRA! Five 
hundred yds. good white #50 
thread FREE and 16 lovely quilt 
patterns all sent free. If not 
perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 












-, 
Banner has always 
been it there with 
newest and best in fireworks. Now 
we give you JET PROPULSION ...an 
amazing rocket plane that can be used 
over and over n. Write quick for de- 
ins of this moment sensation fireworks. 
’s tt Ai t’s 1, ry 





BIG SPECIAL OFFER —_ 

Ym, Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, including 

@F7) 2-3-5 inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 

et, flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in-the-clouds, 

2 and m 

Others... .regular $8.15, retail value for only 
$4.95. Rosh your order. Supply limited. Cat- 

alog FREE. 


BANNER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPT. 117 TOLEDO 12, OHIO 
Buzz’ Master 


Low Price MALT 
Z FAST! Powerful & 


HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
brush and hedge; turn blade ver 
[\ tical and saw logs to length. 










FREE be equi to fell largest 
Details Be as clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 


~ 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 622 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kanse 


2) HOW TO BUY STONES 





The answer is Sound = ote Eee monument 
e@ pay freight. te us now. 
RBLE & GRANITE CO. 
Oneco, Fia 
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Summer Care for WORK — 


HORSES | 


By DR. E. S. GOOD 


aed pasture re- 
duces the cost of 
keeping horses—some 
farmers say as much as 
a third to a half. After 
the day’s work is done 
and the horse has had 
the proper amount of 
grain for the evening 
meal, with what water 
he will take, he can be 
turned to pasture. for 
the night, if he has been 
gradually accustomed 
to pasture. If the work 
horse has access to pas- 
ture at night, the roughage may be 
lessened, and if he is idle for a few 
days, the grain may be cut down 
or eliminated from his ration. Some 
horsemen claim that if a horse has 
access to good pasture for a part 
of his keep, it will put more stamina 
and endurance in him than any 
other kind of feed, although he may 
sweat somewhat more than if given 
dry feeds alone. 

Contractors give men _ doing 
hard outdoor work in hot weather, 
salt several times a day between 
meals, to replace the salt lost in per- 
spiration, so they will not be over- 
come by the heat. In hot weather 
this same procedure should be fol- 
lowed by the farmer, for the work- 
ing horse. Since a working horse 
perspires a great deal, especially in 
hot weather, he should be given all 


Dio arial iNE  S 


the salt he desires. A horse will con- 
sume from two to three ounces per 
day, depending upon the work and 
the weather. A good practice is to 
water the horse several times a day. 

No matter how well a horse is fed, 
he cannot do good work if he has 
sore shoulders produced by a bad- 
fitting collar. The collar should be 
well fitted and kept clean. The 
collar fits well when the flat fingers 
can be inserted between the neck 
and the collar at the sides, and when 
the flat hand and even wrist can be 
inserted at the bottom of the collar. 
When he becomes thinner by hard 
work, the collar should be adjusted 
to fit him. 


Editor's Note.—As the collar gets 
loose, a pad might be a safeguard 
against sore shoulders. 





Use Sawdust for Mulch and Humus 


ECENT work at the Virginia Experiment Station indicates that saw- 
dust is well adapted for improving the physical condition of soils and 
for mulching in gardens and ornamental plantings. 


Sawdust, however, contains no fertilizer material. 
is decaying it will use up considerable quantities of nitrogen. 


bushel of sawdust turned into the soil, 


In fact, ‘while it 
For every 
% pound nitrate of soda or % % pound 


complete fertilizer should be added rho year for two or three years in 
addition to the fertilizer applied for the crop. 


Sawdust may be used any time. Apply to a depth of % 


to 1 inch and 


then turn under by spading or plowing. 
Sawdust may also be applied as a mulch after the crop has been 
planted. This mulch may be cultivated into the soil if the soil tends to 


crust over or pack. On a sandy soil it may be left untouched. 


If the 


mulch is to be worked into the soil, it should not be over 1 inch deep. If 
it is to be left undisturbed, it may be 2 inches deep and about half of it 
raked off before the soil is turned for the next crop. A mulch 1 inch deep 
or more will keep the soil cool, prevent heavy rains from packing it, and 


help keep down weeds. 


One bushel of sawdust will cover 15 square feet to a depth of one inch. 





T’S none too soon to make sure 

that you have ample storage for 
all 1946 crops . . . also to provide 
needed buildings for livestock and 
poultry. Here are just a few free 
building plans offered our readers: 


I. For Virginia Readers— 


F-1.15A—Standard laying house (100 
hens) 


_ J-3.51—Storage cellar (220 bushels) 


J-3.52—Storage cellar (1,000 bushels) 

J-1.14—Tobacco barn (burley, 40 
x 72 feet) 

N-4.22—Cattle dipping ‘vat 


Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Exten- 
sion Agricultural Engineer, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


FREE BUILDING PLANS 


R. L. Carolus, Physiologist, 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station. 





II. For North Carolina Readers— 
5530—Portable granary—500 bushels 
127-R—Laying house—100 hens 
87-6—Dairy barn—6 cows 
5586—Corncrib—500 bushels 
270—Vegetable storage 
1004—Terracing drag 
Address orders to D. S. Weaver, Ex- 


tension Agricultural Engineer, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C 


III. For South Carolina Readers— 
144—20-cow dairy barn~ 
5567—Cattle shed and hay storage 
63—Double box silo 
5552—General barn—4 mules, 4 cows 
13—Self oiler for hogs 
5538—Low cost four-room farmhouse 
Address orders to C, V. Phagan, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C. 


Also look in our advertising columns for valuable building 


plans offered each month by our guaranteed advertisers. 
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MAY WE SEND YOU THIS HELPFUL 













Offers Practical Advice 


“Pointers for Poultry Raisers” 


offers practical advice 


and suggestions that will help you enjoy greater poultry- 


raising success and _ profits. 


It is written in simple, non- 


technical language and covers subjects of value to farm 
flock owners. Write for your copy, if you raise chickens. 
A post card, giving your name and address, will bring it 


promptly. 


We'll Send Price List, too 


With “Pointers for Poultry Raisers” 


we'll send you a 


current Mill Price List showing savings up to $1.00 a 
bag of first quality Poultry, Dairy, Hog and Horse Feeds. 
Then, you can compare our prices and quality with the 
feeds you are now using. You mdy be pleasantly sur- 


prised when you do. 


Write for both today 


Drop us a post card now, so you won’t forget it. You'll 
be glad you did when you see the helpful advice “Pointers 
for Poultry Raisers” offers, and our low Mill Prices. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 


6-R Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
or Dept. PF, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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GROWING FEED 








PUREBRED REGISTERED 
LIVESTOCK 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Guernsey Cattle - Hampshire Hogs 


Our group of outstanding herd sires in 
service includes: 
Angus—Benefactor of Glencarnock 
Guernsey—Blakeford Token 
Hampshire—Glory Bound 18th 
Foundation breeding animals available. 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS £3 ISLAND 
fF. B. DAVIS, Jr. PLANTATION Vemsneess 


Owner 


RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C. 






















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you have 
a surplus of is just what somebody else 
wants. Turn your sur ue into cash by 


offering it for sale in t 
“ete ADS 








PROTECTED 


ALUMI-SHIELD 


Aluminum - Asbestos - Asphalt 
COATING 


PROLONGS LIFE of old asphale 
roofing... galvanized iron...com- 
position shingles... brick, stucco, 
concrete surfaces! In summer, it cools 
interiors as much as 15%. In winter, 
resists wind, rain, snow! Easy to apply. 
s 
Fix Roof Leaks While You Can Find Them! 
PABCO WET PATCH stops roof 


leaks in rain...sticks fast to wet sur- 
faces...makes a watertight seal! 


Buy at paint, lumber, hardware, 
feed and grain, department stores. 


varanteed by World's Oldest Makers 


sphalt Paints and Asph« 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
295 Fifth Avenue © New, York 16 


= 


| 
4 
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MicestiucyaYeenOco, 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


For Less than You Can Raise Them _ 





Thousands Have Proved My 
4 Week Old White Leghorn 
Pullets Are Money-Makers 


This year it is more important than ever 
that you buy 4 Week Old Started Pullets. 
First starting mash is high — and al- 
most impossible to get. brooder 
equipment is also a scarce ftom. Lumber 
for brooder houses is a critical material— 
and even after you get these essentials 
you still have the early mortality—the work 
and expense. When you add these all to- 
gether, plus the cost of your day old chick, 
you will find we. can actually bu uy my FULL 
i Week Old White Leghorn Pullets for less 
than you can raise them yourself. 
? Velame is the answer. 
HOW CAN E DO IT? Volumeis the answer. 
breeder-hatchery devoted ne T to White Leg- 
horns. We hatch, brood and ship nearly 20 million 
chicks per year — over half of them being 4 weeks 
or older. We have the latest and finest equipment—a 
trained organization that knows its business—and 
back of that foundation, flocks that have years of 
high egg production and disease resistance breeding. 
It’s an unbeatable combination working economically 
for the benefit of YOU, the poultry raiser, on a basis 
of but onesmal]l profit to us. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


I am not trying to holler ‘““Wolf’’—but regardless of 
what you want—Day Old Pullets, Straight Runs, Day 
Old Broilers, 4 Week Old Pullets or 4 Week Old Broil- 
ers—order them NOW. Our orders x greatest in 
History—and even with increased prod 
hard put to fill the demand. —OKEE L 
RICE LEGHORN FARR, Bon 121, SEDALIA. mo. 














R JUNE-JULY DELIVERY! 
RICE’S. FULL 4 WK. OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN PULLETS 
I have only one grade, the BEST 
I know how to produce after 24 
years specialization. In the face F.0.B. 
of rising prices I am still offering 


them at my old price— 
7 for $21 34 for rr = 





IMMEDIATE DELIV 


RICE’S “SPECIALIZED BROILERS 
Broilers are your QUICK profit 

makers. Many of our customers put $ 95 7 - 
off a bunchevery8or 9 weeks. 
Specialized Broilers are big, 


birds that feather out quickly an 
grow rapidly. Order a supplv now at this low price. 


ice’s 


ae se EALiA 





Old Broilers st pe request 
of our customers. Each year we 

ll be no more. Our customers tell us these fine, 
— 4 Wk. Old we. are their best money-mak- 


RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD BROILERS 
bese alimited quantity for early 
rs. Order a few and try them. 34 fer $5.75—687 fer $10.75) 











eras, in the starting of 1 Lye PER 100 
delivery. Once t' oye there SEMA 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


STRAIGHT RUN WHITE LEGHORNS 
Some of my customers prefer the 

Straight Run White Leghorns. It’s PER 108 
a habit with them—they prefer to F.0.B. 

raise their own. Atthis time of year SEDALIA 
I can give you immediate delivery, 

as my incubators are set full to supply the enormous de- 
mand. Ifyou want a supply of Straight Runs, ordernow. 





FOR IMMEDIATE PPULLET 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
For IMMEDIATE Del Aveny— 1 
these are the same fine quality 
White Leghorn Pullets that | I = F.0.B. 

0 my own starters.We hatel SEDALIA) 





in 

million of them I ge 
ways give you quick delive 
the great demand for 4 Wee e- ae do not pash the day the day old 
puilets, but will supply my custom 


if ye you wan want the 

















year. 





[S 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY AND 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Atz’s Chix are among the best known Chix in America. 
Thousands of customers send repeat orders year after 
Thousands write enthusiastic letters of suc- 
cesses in their own poultry yards. 
Varieties. Thousands Hatching Weekly. Our chix live, 
grow, make money for you. 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That 
When Better Chix Are Hatehed. 
ATZ’S Will Hateh Them. 


We Hatch Popular 








U.S.APPROVED 
PULLORUM TESTED 











GUSTA B. ATZ 
We Prepay All Chix. 100% Alive Arrival. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPARTMENT 10 


Heavies (Our Choice) $9.95-100 
Layers and Roasters (Our Choice) 7.95-100 
Table Assortment (Our Choice) 2.95-100 


CIRCULAR FREE. 





HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 



















DON’T BE TOO LATE FOR TROUT- 
VILLE CHICKS AGAIN THIS YEAR— 


Order NOW and Be SURE of Getting 
ses GOOD CHICKS. 
Hampshires © White Rocks © Barred Rocks 
Large—English Type White Leghorns 
Chicks that Live and Grow to Make Money—Guarantee covers 


your complete satisfaction first two weeks. 


WRITE US TODAY asoyy YOUR CHICK ener OR ANY OTHER POULTRY 
ROBLEMS YOU MAY HAVE. 


Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc. 









Troutville, Va. 














g? BOOTH CHICKS 






Straight 


For ——e EGGS and GREATER nh bad get 
Run and our big money making strains, From of 
SEXED eitutlon 8 iy pouty fecne & 

Pi ons. per 8 orders. = 40 
CHICKS EE CATALOG. $ — 
BOOTH FARMS. Box 913-E, Clinton, Mo uP 


WHITE LEGHORN | PULLETS 
meet CRA AM 











Advertisers using our columns are re- 
liable. You may order from them with 


the full satisfaction of knowing that | 8 





you are dealing with reliable firms. 





pondhested-Regpnved~-cnghe sree, 
Big savings on earl: . Started 
THOMPSON HA 


WT LECHORNS a Sone 





How to Increase 


SUMMER EGG PROFITS 


By C. F. PARRISH 


Poultry Extension, 
N. C. State College 


® The season of flush egg pro- 
duction is over. Before long the 
ery will go out, “Where can I get 
some fresh eggs?” The plans 
here suggested by Mr. Parrish 
will do much to encourage egg 
production and increase your 
poultry profits during the next 
three summer months. 


URING summer months the ap- 

petites of laying birds become 
sluggish. Layers are uncomfort- 
able and restless. Eggs grow small- 
er—and __ fewer. 
However, by good 
management, 
farmers can get 
from 4% to 5 
dozen eggs per 
bird during the 
months of July, 
August, and Sep- 
. tember. Let’s 

Mr. Parrish consider some 
good ways of reaching that profit- 
able result. 





Many farmers get 
good results by feed- 
ing a wet mash at 
noon each day to 
encourage greater mash consump- 
tion in hot weather. The usual cus- 
tom is to feed 3 pounds of dry mash 
moistened with milk or water. This 
moist mash may be fed in the mash 
hopper on top of the regular laying 
mash. However, it is better to feed 
it in a separate trough on the floor. 
The same trough used for feeding 
scratch grain is often used. 

It is not advisable to take a 
sprinkling can and sprinkle water 
on top of the dry mash in the mash 
hopper, as a labor-saving practice, 
unless only enough mash is put in 
the hopper to last one day. Inva- 
riably some people are lax and put 
too much water on top of the mash 
and it runs into the corner of the 
hopper. The mash then sours and 
birds go out of condition and out 
of production. In case a deep sup- 
ply of mash is put in the hopper 
at one time, the sprinkling of the 
dry mash may cause it to mold and 
sour and do a considerable damage 
to the production and health of the 
birds. For these reasons, we do not 
recommend this practice, but we do 
recommend the feeding of moist 
mash when it is done properly. 
Some feed pellets with excellent re- 
sults. Use any method that will 
stimulate mash consumption and 
thereby hold up a steady produc- 
tion in hot weather. 


Feed Moist 
Mash 


Hot houses cause 
Provide Better birds to consume 
Ventilation less feed. Birds 

are not so active, 
and do not lay as large eggs as 
when kept under more favorable 
conditions. Birds lay soft-shelled or 
poor-shelled eggs when they are un- 
comfortably warm, as they are un- 
able to assimilate the lime in their 
ration when overheated. All through 
warm weather the house should be 
opened up on all four sides if at all 
possible, and an abundance of fresh 
air provided. Many find it pays to 
insulate poultry houses, especially 





the roof and end walls. By properly 
insulating roof and ends, a much 
lower temperature can be main. 
tained. 

“The warmer the weather, the 
smaller the egg” is the observation 
of many. While it is admitted that 
egg size is inherited, it also appears 
to be influenced by extremely high 
temperatures. Slumps in egg pro- 
duction occur during the long 
periods of high temperature. $o 
keep the birds eating . . . provide 
plenty of fresh cool water in a suff- 
cient number of water founts so 
that all birds can readily drink . . 
and feed moist mash at noon each 
day. By following these three prac- 
tices many slumps in summer egg 
production can be avoided. 


June is the 
month when 
many young 
birds will be 
placed on range. Now is the time 
to repair, prepare, and to build a 
summer range shelter. You just 
can’t afford not to have range shel- 
ters. One should be provided for 
each 100 to 125 pullets kept. Range 
shelters may be placed along the 
edge of corn, clover, lespedeza, or 
soybean fields, or near crops that 
will afford young, tender, green 
feed relished by poultry. Your range 
shelter should be located on a feld 
that was not used for poultry last 
year, and on which no poultry ma- 
nure has been spread during that 
time. Placing range shelters on 
land where green feed is available 
will reduce mash consumption, in 
many cases by a third.  Pullets 
grown on range often weigh % pound 
per bird more than other pullets. 
Pullets raised on clean range with 
summer range shelters also have 
lower mortality in the laying house. 
Growing pullets that do not get 
enough protein such as is found in 
growing mash, and enough green 
feed, mature late with small body 
size. Such birds lay unde rsized 
eggs for a long period of time and 
often during the entire lifetime. 


After pullets have 
been on range 10 
one month, or a 
any time between the 
time they are 8 and 16 weeks of age, 
preferably about 12 weeks of age, 
vaccinate against fowl pox. We 
more chicken pox in 1945 than ip 
any other recent year. Records 
show that where flocks are not vac 
cinated and an outbreak of pot 
does occur, loss from eggs and bir 
is more than the amount necessary 
to vaccinate a flock for 17 years. 
So why take a chance when you 
can get so much for so little? be 
cost is less than one cent per 
The loss of one egg this fall ad 
winter will more than pay for the 
vaccination of five birds. 


You Need a 
Range Shelter 


Vaccinate 
for Pox 
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~. IN THE 103d Gohclican ANNIVERSARY 
CONTEST rewarding FARM EFFORT 





é ee ‘~e. Ist Prize: Registered Guernsey Bred Heifer, George Wm. Larrabee, Jr., Bath, Me. 
"a 2d Prize: Bred Gilt, Elizabeth Robinson, Woodstown, N. J. 


3d to 7th Prizes: 1000 Baby Chicks and 400 Lbs. Red Rose Starting Feed 

Daniel L. Marquardt, Muncy Valley, Pa.; Max G. McClintock, Muncy Valley, Pa.; Robert L. 
Bremilst, Norfolk, Mass.; Warren A. MacKenzie, Keene, N. H.; Cameron S. Reynolds, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y. 


8th to 12th Prizes: 500 Baby Chicks and 200 Lbs. Red Rose Starting Feed 

Alice Tarbell, North Bangor, N. Y.; Harry R. Houser, Lancaster, Pa.; Howard Swavely, Jr., 
Pottstown, Pa., tied with Norman C. Thompson, Sykesville, Md.; Newton B. Shimp, Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Elwood Robinson, Jr., Woodstown, N. J. 


13th to 146th Prizes: 100 Baby Chicks and 100 Lbs. Red Rose Starting Feed ei 
Jacob R. Houser, Jr., Lampeter, Pa.; Bernice L. Stohlmann, Adams, Mass.; Mary E. Putnam, 

Monroe, Me.; Elmer D. Rausch, Plain City, O.; Joseph D. Sadler, Huntington, W. Va., tied 

with Billy Newberry, Mechanicsburg, Va.; Irving Solof, Millville, N. J., tied with Demetrios 

Hassotes, Valley Falls, R. |.; Truman Sleeth, Linn, W. Va.; Richard A. Washburn, Cheshire, 

Conn.; Harold A. Burns, Milford Center, O., tied with Bobby ——. Rocky Mount, Va.; 

Frank C. Ott, Remington, Va.; Richard W. Robinson, Lanesboro, Mass., tied with Morgan B. Ott, _ eh . NJ. 
Ist—George W. Larrabee, Jr., Bath, Me Jr., Remington, Va.; Robert Hess, Strasburg, Pa.; Earle P. Moore, Jr., Warren, Me.; Elwood S. eee Sommnaan, Waptiows 8 
16-yr.-old. Developed Guernsey herd, DuBois, Jr., Salem, N. J.; Alfred E. DeCoteau, Barre, Mass.; Paul F. Lorzier, Landenberg, Pa.; Champion milker when 16 yrs. old. Win- 
Herbert C. Nicol, Marysv.lle, O.; Allie M. Little, Brentwood, Tenn.; James E. Arnold, Jr., Lucketts, ner of many awards for profitable dairy 
Va.; Margaret J. Lane, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; J. W. Hanks, Athens, Tenn.; Leonard M. Manahan, work, baby beef production, canning 
New Albany, Pa., tied with Margaret Schwager, Hatfield, Pa.; Robert Shaner, Pottstown, Pa.; and freezing vegetables. 

Carroll F. Martin, Waldoboro, Me.; Otho W. Crowl, Bridgeton, Pa.; Denver H. Fender, Hills- 
boro, O., tied with Elwood E. Weidman, Schaefferstown, Pa.; Frances B. Perkinson, Riceville, 
Tenn.; Mae S. Bradley, Lititz, Pa.; John H. Hartley, Jr., Paterson, N. J.; Luther P. Adams, 
Dalmatia, Pa.; Donald J. Outhouse, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Alfred E. Wade, Whitney Point, N. Y.; 
Earl W. Gammon, Warren, Me.; R. E. Brubaker, Rocky Mount, Va.; James Garrett, Woodland, 
Ga.; James O. Bowman, Boones Mill, Va., tied with Paul A. Schumacher, Canal Winchester, O.; 
Adrian E. Roberts, Mowrystown, O.; Bernard Geyer, West Jefferson, O.; John E. Tice, Fricks, 
Pa.; Peter Tkachuk, Elverson, Pa.; Eugene G. D. Arnoldi, Monessen, Pa.; Wendell McKissick, 
Slippery Rock, Pa.; Louis Raupp, Old Bridge, N. J.; Hunter L. Painter, Elverson, Pa.; Melvin D. 
Bollinger, Lititz, Pa.; Paul J. Sorvo, Millbury, Mass.; Ralph G. Sanner, Kutztown, Pa.; Carl C. 
Shadle, Hegins, Pa.; Charles B. Gamble, Jr., Summerfield, N. C.; Gene L. Paulette, Appomat- 
tox, Va.; Albert Ashbrook, Alexandria, O.; Barry N. Springer, Sabattus, Me.; Edgar R. Tillett, 
Waxpool, Va.; Lawrence E. Moyer, Fleetwood, Pa., tied with Henry A. Scott, Jr., Haw River, N. C.; 
Vina E. Wiggins, Jacksonville, Fla.; Wayne Althouse, Cochranville, Pa.; William Clemons, Jr., 
Sonestown, Pa.; Ralph Bowen, Pinnacle, N. C., tied with Beverly Ashmore, London, O.; Kenneth 
M. Stehr, Pitman, Pa.; Alberta A. Siegmyer, Frostburg, Md.; Allen R. Sykes, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Alvin D. Byler, New Wilmington, Pa.; van M. Hanscom, Machias, Me.; Elmer Setzenfond, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Golden Poirier, Georgetown, N. Y.; Richard M. Gunkel, East Worcester, N. Y.; 
Donald E. Foster, Little Falls, N. Y.; George E. Carter. Jr., Chase City, Va.; Henry R. Tatnall, 
Jr., Hockessin, Del.; James L. Mackey, Jr., Brookline, Mass.; Cosmo Haun, Niota, Tenn.; Har- 
old A. Montague, Blairstown, N. J.; Daniel W. Brubaker, Rocky Mount, Va.; Margaret J. Heyburn, 
Concordville, Pa.; Chester Levins, Northboro, Mass.; Edna E. Boyles, Egypt, Ga.; David R. Schooler, 
Meredithville, Va.; Bessie G. Hall, Meredithville, Va.; Willard C. Robb, Trumbaversville, Pa.; 
Isaac E. Hamlett, Charlotte Court House, Va.; J. B. Davis, Magnolia, N. C.; Mervin K. Myers, 
Littlestown, Pa.; Cathern Crites, Kessel, W. Va.; Donald W. Raub, Trumbaversville, Pa.; Wilbur sae 
K. Hess, Columbia, Pa.; James B. Antes, Grampian, Pa., tied with Harold Forrester, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Richard A. Earle, Mountain View, N. Y., tied with Robert T. Frey, Millersville, Pa.; 
Helen A. Berger, Bernville, Po.; Edward C. Sweigart, Mt. Joy, Pa.; Margaret E. Rosamond, 
LaGrange, Ga.; Robert M: Davis, Whallonsburg, N. Y.; J. Donald W'tmer, Lancaster, Pa.; John 
H. Moore, Perkasie, Pa.; Sonny Underwood, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Laura M. Tyson, West Salem, 








won high breeding owards. Profitable 
production of pigs, chickens and vege- 
tables. 





4th—Max G. McClintock, Muncy Valley, Pa. 


3d—Daniel L. Marquardt, Muncy Valley, Po. O.; Everard L. Crocker, Jr., Machiasport, Me.; Maurice Carriere, West Burke, Vt.; Gladys Randolph, : ‘ t 
Houtzdale, Pa.; Paul Fleming, Alexandria, O.; John C. Nau, Fostoria, O.; Roosella Pagnotta, ne eon ees in ay 
: : ; . Youngstown, Pa.; Gerald E. Bower, Hudson, N. Y.; James Blue, Cameron, N. C.; Evelyn B. Sharrer, counties when yrs. old. Built own self- 
Pp : . » Pa.; P ; 3 . ’ 3 
ee eee woe ee ges New Oxford, Pa.; Billy J. Thomas, North Kenova, O.; Alvin Lockwood, Lynn, Mass.; Howard feeder for hogs at 15 yrs. Profitable 
j Fe z ti : r Profitabl g- it Y Beaber, Paris, O.; Mary C. Pagnotta, Youngstown, Pa.; Marion G. Bass, Clinton, N. C.; Paul poultry and farm crop records. 
nIWwe counties a - FOMIOwe pountry R. Davis, Dillsburg, Pa.; J. M. Wilson, Raphine, Va.; John S. Tyson, West Salem, O.; Clair K. 


production and farming. Brenneman, Lancaster, Pa.; John Carroll, Centredale, R. |.; J. Robert Barton, Queen Anne, Md.; 
James M. Richards, Thompsonville, Conn.; William F. Orcutt, Jr., North Coventry, Conn.; Glen 
McDaniel, Darlington, Fla.; Joan B. Lewis, Fern Park, Fla. 


to the American Farm Youth selected by the judges as most worthy —and to 
the many others who did so much in the national food production effort. Their 
achievements confirm our confidence in the coming generation of America’s 
food producers. 


1842 JOHN wCshelnans SONS 1946 


Sth—Robert L. Bremilst, Norfolk, Mass. York, Pa. LANCASTER, PA. Circleville, O. 





6th—Warren A. MacKenzie, Keene, N.H. 


With poultry raised from chicks awarded 
him when 12 yrs. old for egg production. 
County dairy champion at 15 yrs. Profit- 
able poultry, dairy and field crops. 


Production of poultry, dairy cows and 
truck garden have brought him 50 
awards since he was ten years old. 
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them Thru With 


SECURITY 


Z. not enough to start chicks right— you must 


keep them growing every day —to maturity. Then 


you can expect pullets to start laying at 512 to 6 


months of age. 


SECURITY GROWING MASH 


fed after the sixth week to maturity will give your 


winter. 


(Secunity MILLS 


Be KWOxViLLE TEMM 





INC. 





SE 


POUL 


Tested FftEDs 


chicks the proteins, vitamins, and minerals neces- 
sary for rapid, thrifty growth with the stamina neces- 
sary for early laying. Then switch to SECURITY 
EGG MASH and gather plenty of eggs in fall and 


IT Y 


FEEDS 






FOR 


SOUTHEASTERN NEEDS 





Knoxville 5 Tenn. 









ROCK X RED CROSS 
BARRED ROCKS 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BUFF PINGTONS 
WHITE R KS 


Twenty-eight years’ peri- 
ence in breeding and hatch- 
ing is back of Birchett’s 
chicks which have built 
profits for thousands of cus- 
tomers and made us one of 
Virginia’s largest hatcheries. 
Flocks with pedigreed blood- 
lines in nine popular breeds, 
have been developed by the 
addition of males from R.O. 
P. stock from time to time. 
Flocks are carefully selected 
and bloodtested for rae 
um. Eggs are hatched 

modern peupeneee to insure 
big, vigorous chicks that live and develop rapidly. 

“ Birchett's Chieks Are A Profitable Investment. 

Birehess's chicks live, make fine broilers and layers. 
That is why cokemers are happy and pleased over the 


profits they ma 
are a specialty with us and 


SEXED CHICKS we guarantee accuracy 


Write for folder and 1946 prices. 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 
LT-g 207-D| 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEIMAN’S 5,"2° 


U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled 


Pedigree Sired up to 345 Egg Records. 


75% Of Our Flocks Headed by R.0.P. Males, 
we Sane R.0.P. Males. 


R. 1. RED 
YANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS 
ROCKS 


WH 


WHITE 


BUFF 





Petersburg, Virginia 





prtese | Cockerels | Pre- 
Feri $9.95 |$15.95| $3.95 | fil 
STARTED 2,%:** $22.95| 4%" $29.95 


4 Week Broilers $18.00 Collect. 
Order Now—Catalog—Guarantee. 


Heiman’s Hatchery, 8ox pr. Montrose. Mo. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 
250-350 Pedigreed Sired 








Sexed Chicks 
If Desired 





TRAIL’S END LABORATORY 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Save yourself that up hill climb. Start on the 
top by buying Trail’s End superior chicks. 
Large healthy vigorous, blood tested chicks 
from extra large high egg blooded breeders. 
Years of unequalled blood lines used in our 
breeding program. White Laqnerne, Barred 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, R Reds. A 
flood of testimonials for years 4. believe is 
really the best proof of results. 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 


Please write for free record of results, true 
facts, very low prices. SEXED OR AS 
HATCHED CHICKS. 


Cockerels —.......... 3.95 per 100, and up 
ID cs nccntiiennccnies 7.95 per 100, and up 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm 


Gordonsville, Virginia 
















Wa a\ko BABY 
cvs Pre 


x+p8t 


OLDER 
The reliable drinking BIRDS 
water antiseptic. At 


all druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Money Back Guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY e@ WATERLOO, IOWA g 














4 Week Old 4 Week Old Baby 
Cockerels Pullets Cockerels 
$15.50 $25.50 $2.75 








MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo.| 





CHICKS*30 DaysTrial 


guarantee. refunded on eblcke 
pot true to ome a No need to tak take cham 


sneer, Me ee aes ae SEXED 


All A _varistion, Mo. Approved. Free Tested, 
vying Bla jain Prices and Chick Manual F 
beviass STATE TCHERY. Bex 655, BUTLER, mo. 








Fat Stock Shows 


(From page 31) Annual Eastern 
Carolina Fat Stock Show and Sale, 
averaging 24.31 cents a pound. The 
grand champion, 855-pound Here- 
ford shown by Blanche Johnson, 15, 
Johnston, sold at 70 cents. Blanche 
received permanent possession of a 
trophy presented by George Watson 
for the Rocky Mount Jaycees. Sally 
Anderson, Edgecombe 4-H er, 
showed the 930-pound reserve 
champion that sold at 30 cents. 


Prentice Newsome, eighth grade 
FFA, New Hope Chapter, won first 
place in the beef cattle showman- 
ship class with his 675-pound steer 
that brought him $162 plus $11.16 
prize money. Prentice fed the calf 
as an FFA project but is also a 4-H 
club member. Another FFA boy, 
Oscar Newsome, helped him mix his 
own feed: 4 parts cracked corn, 2 
parts whole oats, 1 part cottonseed 
meal. Prentice did most of the feed- 
ing and all training and showing. He 
brushed and trained his calf about 
an hour each day, and clipped and 
fitted him for the show. 


Bruce Flye, 138, Battleboro, show- 
ed the grand champion Poland- 
China hog. Weighing 255 pounds, 
it sold for 30 cents a pound. Com- 
peting were 91 other fine hogs. Re- 
markable fact is that this is the first 
time in the history of the Rocky 
Mount shows that cattle outnum- 
bered hogs. 

Speaking at the livestock ban- 
quet, Dr. J. H. Hilton, N. C. State 
College, declared, “The chances for 
successful development of a live- 
stock industry in North Carolina are 
as good as any in the nation.” But 
he said farmers must grow their own 
feed and pointed to “enough idle 
acres” in eastern Carolina to grow it. 
“Farmers now spend more for feed 
than for fertilizer,” he said. 


Highest average 
sales of any’ fat 
stock show in the 
state this year 
were at Durham where 37 head 
shown by 4-H’ers and FFA’s sold 
at an average of 55.05 cents. The 
grand champion was shown by John 

Wade Fuquay, Alamance 4-H’er. 
The top calf weighed 800 pounds 
and brought $1,000 at $1.25 a 
pound. 

Williamston club members sold 
40 calves at an average of 29.49 
cents a pound. Jack Williamson, 
Martin, showed the 940-pound 
grand champion that sold at 61 
cents a pound, $573.40 total. 


Durham, 
Williamston 





To Make Good Hay 


(From page 12) in this area. It 
takes almost 3 tons of timothy hay 
cut after blooming to equal 1 ton 
cut just before blooming. Good tim- 
othy hay makes good feed. But 
ripe timothy hay may not be as good 
feed as good oat straw. 


Sudan grass makes good hay as 
well as pasture. A crop of hay can 
be made and then the field pastur-| | 
ed, depending upon the needs of || 
the farmer. Make hay as soon as 
the first heads appear. 

Summertime is haymaking time. 
It is true that North Carolina often 
has a lot of rain during the months 
when hay should be made. How- 
ever, in most seasons, the farmer 
who plans wisely can save a good 
hay crop. Let us keep in mind the 
two essentials for good hay: 1. Cut 
early. 2. Cure properly. And aim 
always at green color hay, leafy, and 
free from weeds and woody stubble. 





KEEP "EM HEALTHY! 
GET RID OF 


WORMS InN 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


NEMAZENE 


2p» TABLETS 


INDIVIDUAL 
TREATMENT 


When you treat your animals with 
individual doses you know the job is 
well done. It’s the thrifty way, too. 
Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlore- 
thylene) or Nemazene Tablets (phe- 
nothiazine) are effective for the re- 
moval of large |roundworms from 
swine and poultry; hookworms from 
dogs, foxes and cats; and stomach 
worms from sheep, goats and cattle. 

Because Nemazene Tablets break 
up readily in water, they can also be 
given as a drench, or mixed with feed. 
You'll like the convenience and econ- 
omy of Nemazene Tablets. They are 
reliable. 


For cleaning up, disinfecting and 
dipping, use Kreso Dip No. 1, a 
standardized coal-tar dip and dis- 
infectant . . . used on thousands of 
farms during the past 45 years. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 


Animal Industry Division 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 











WHY GET A RAGGED 


stanp of PEANUTS? 





Stop seed decay and ragged stands! Stop 
molds and germs that attack peanut seed. 
Cut down losses of seed, fertilizer and 
labor for replanting, especially in bad 
weather conditions. 

Tests with ARASAN-treated peanut seed 
gave 36.3% more plants in average stand 
—with more even spacing for maximum 
yield. Makes it safer to plant early. 

Get seed treated with ARASAN. Or get 
the ARASAN and treat seed yourself. (For 
vegetable seed, too!) Costs little. Easy to 
use. Write for free peanut booklet. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Dept. 13-1, Semesan Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 





TREAT YOURSELF | 70 
A BETTER CROP } 





_TREAT PEANUT SEED WITH 


» REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, - 


sit pe 


ia tia 5 





"ARASAN 


ARASAN 


Sold by 


JOB P. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WYATT & SONS 








DON’T FAIL 


anticipated your wants, 
yourself. Write for catalog and prices 


Ads in this issue. 


to read the Classified 
Some 


classified advertiser has 
Read them and see for 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 


13¢ a word, $13 inch 
Circulation 228,483 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 194,107 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch; circulation 148,654 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N, C. 


The. Progressive Farmer, June 1946 * 75 






ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c a word, $45 inch 
Circulation 950,673 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 190,917 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 190, 





FARMS FOR SALE 


150 acres, 50 cleared, 8 room dwelling, 3 room tenant 
house, large stock barn, pack house, 3 tobacco barns, 
12 acres tobacco allotment. Electricity available. Located 
10 miles S. of Oxford, near Brassfield Baptist Church. 
Being one of the best tobacco farms in Granville County, 
also has a large stand of timber and a large pasture. 
Price—$12,000.00. 117 acres, 60 cleared, 4-room dwell- 
ing, large stock barn, pack house, 4 tobacco barns, 10%4 
acre tobacco allotment, 200,000 feet of timber. This farm 
is located 6 miles N. E. of Durham. Electricity avail- 
able. Price $8;000.00. Have other farms. Come to see 
us. Horton Realty Co., Inc., Box 723, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

485-Aere Farm located in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Albermarle County, Virginia, 18 miles 
from Charlottesville, Va., 4 miles from Scottsville, Va., 
on hard surface road; new 8-room dwelling with electric 
lights and water, 2 baths; 2 new 4-room tenant houses, 
1 large barn, new granary and outbuildings; 350 acres 
in high state of cultivation, 100 acres in wheat, 135 
acres in woodland; fenced and crossed fenced, well 
watered; very desirable community; excellent stock and 
grain farm. Leroy E. White, Fork Union, Va. 


Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and 
interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhere. 
Over thirty years experience. Write J. D. Newsom, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Strout’s Green Farm Catalog—Over 1,300 bargains— 
25 states—Maine to Florida and west to California and 
Washington. Write today for this big book. Mailed 
free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. 
Y.; 1427 Land Title Bldg., Phildelphia 10, Pa. 


Land Without Winter! Continuous all-year crop pro- 

















duction. Larger farm incomes. Healthful, delightful 
living. All-year sunshine. Write today for free litera- 
ture! Pinal County Research Committee, Dept. 3, 
Coolidge, Arizona 





9 Midwest states. Many 
Special service to those 
United Farm 


Free catalog, farm bargains, 
fully equipped. Many pictures. 
who state requirements and payment plan. 





Agency. 1796-FP Arcade Bldg. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the Southern Ozarks: Farm, Homes, Ranches — 
large, small, improved, unimproved. Free lists. South- 
ern Ozarks Realty Co., Realtors, Clinton, Ark. 





South Central Kentucky Farms, in 5 counties. Blue 
Grass, White Burley Tobacco section. Free catalogue. 
Bastin Realty, Seience Hill, Ky. 





West’ 1946 Catalogue hundreds farms and businesses; 
free copy. Write West’s Farm Agency, PM-1, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pa. 





132 acres in the best peach section of North Carolina. 
W. E. Poole, 349 East Main Street, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Inquiries invited regarding local farming or business 
opportunities. Chamber of Commerce, Bushnell, Fla. 
Free Catalog. Belt Realty. 











Hundreds of Farms — 
Chase City. Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Since 1920 Moore’s plants have given satisfaction. 
Strong transplanted Tomatoes — Earliana, Beefsteak, 
Marglobe wilt resistant, Wood's Brimmer, Bonnie Best, 
dozen, 30c; $2.00 per 100. Also triple crop climbing 
Yellow Ponderosa and Moore’s Prolific Wilt Resistant, 
dozen, Sweet and hot Peppers and Pimientoes 
dozen, 20c; 100, 75c. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, 100, 
40c; 300 for $1.00. Black Beauty Eggplants, dozen 30c. 
Brussel Sprouts and Broccoli, dozen, 15c; 100 for $1.00. 
Snowball Cauliflower, dozen, 25¢. Finest Louisiana 
Porto Rico Potato Plants from vine grown stock, $3.50 
per thousand. We pay postage, orders must be $1.00 or 
more. Moore's Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Field grown vegetable plants—Copenhagen, Golden- 
acre, Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Charleston and Jersey Wake- 
field—300, 85c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid; 10,000, 
$15.00 express collect. Tomatoes: Rutgers and Marglobe, 
grown from certified seed—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000 
$3.25; $2.50 per thousand express collect. Bermuda and 
Prizetaker Onions—1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Ruby King 
and California Wonder Pepper—100, 60c; 1,000, $5.00 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—300, $1.25; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. Full count, moss packed, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sara Frances 
Drake, Sedley, Va. 


Million 
NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
POTATO PLANTS 


Treated to prevent disease. Delivered by 
prepaid parcel post — 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Delivered by prepaid express in lots 
of 2,000 or more, $2.25 per thousand. 
Prompt Shipment. 
FARMERS PLANT COMPANY 
Gleason, Tennessee 














Feustabte Plants—Choice varieties Cabbage, Onion— 

$1.50; 1000 $2.50 prepaid. Expressed $2.00 thou- 
a Fa toy Rutgers, Baltimore Tomato—500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 prepaid. Expressed, $3.00 thousand. Porto 
ieo Potato same. California Wonder Peppers, Cauli- 
flower—75e hundred; 500, $3.50 prepaid. Packed for 
fresh growing delivery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, 
Franklin, Va. 


Certified Potato Slips—Red Velvet, $4.00 thousand; 
Red, Yellow Porto Rico, $2.75 thousand. Pepper: Long 
Hot Cayenne, Sweet Pepper: California Wonder, Ruby 
King; Black Beavty Eggplants, $2.50 thousand. Toma- 
ae: Rutgers, Break-O’Day, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Red 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 


PORTO RICAN AND NANCY HALL 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Good strong, well rooted plants. Grown in 
open from the finest seed. Carefully packed 
for safe arrival. Shipped day order received. 


Pg $1.00 500..........§ 1.75 
2.75 5,000... 13.00 


10,000 and up, $2.50. 
Cash With Order. 





Our 21st Year Growing and Shipping Plants. 


H. M. EDWARDS 
GLEASON, TENNESSEE 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


POSTPAID TO YOU IF YOU SEND 
CASH WITH ORDER— 


Golden Yellow Nancy Halls or Pink 
Skin Porto Ricos 
ee $1.00  500.......... $ 1.50 


2.50 -5,000.......... 11.50 
10,000 and over, $2.25 per thousand 


2,000 and over shipped by Prepaid Express. 


With each order we include a free planting 
and growing guide and guarantee to ship 
you tough, vigorous plants same day your 
order is received. 


Dealers write for prices. 


L. T. ROBERTS 
GLEASON, TENNESSEE 





Million Vegetable Plants — Tomato: Rutgers, Mar- 
globe, Baltimore, Stones. Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early d Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Golden Acre, Ballhead. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax. White Cabbage Collard. Detroit Dark Red Beet. 
Iceburg Lettuce. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall Potato. Ruby King, California Wonder 
Pepper. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 
Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per hundred. Moss packed. 
Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 





Millions open field grown Tomato Plants now ready. 
Master Marglobe, Earliana, Greater Baltimore, Gulf 
State Market, New Stone, Matchless. Cabbage Plants: 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy, 
All Head Early, Succession, Xmas King. Collard Plants: 
Georgia Heading, Georgia Bunching, Louisiana Sweet, 
Blue Stem. Roots mossed and shipped promptly. 
by mail prepaid— 100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50 
1,000, $2.50. By mail or express not prepaid—$2. 00 per 
thousand. Crows Nest Plant Farms, Mentone, Ala. 





Million field grown plants. Tomato: Marglobe, Rut- 
gers, Baltimore, Stone. Cabbage: Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ballhead. Best varieties 
Collard, Beet, Onion, Lettuce. 300, $1.25; 500. $1. 75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per 


Marglobe, Greater Baltimore, Rutger, Matchless, John 
Baer Tomato Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.50 prepaid. Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market, Ball- 
head, Flat Dutch, Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants—300, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
re “ed prepaid. Prizetaker Onion Plants—300, $1.50; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.50 prepaid. California Wonder 
Pepper Plants—300, $1.75; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50 
prepaid. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Tomato Plants: Marglobe, 
Cabbage: Jerseys, Charles- 
Flat Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market, 
Danish Ballhead. Onions: Prize taker, Bermuda. 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express col- 
lect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Ricos. Pepper: Cali- 
fornia Wonder, Long Red Cayenne, Pithiento. 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 express col- 
lect. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. 


Red and Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
thousand. Red Velvets, $3.00 thousand. Wilt resistant, 
new ground grown.Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Break- 
O'Day, Bonnie Best, Baltimore, Rutgers, Stones, 50c¢ 
hundred; $1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby 
King Sweet, Long Slim Cayenne Hot Pepper; Florida 
Highbush, Black Beauty Eggplants, 65c hundred, $2.50 
thousand. Hundreds prepaid, thousands not prepaid. 
Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ga. 





Millions of field grown 
Rutger, Stone, Baltimore. 








Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King, California Wonder Pep- 
per. 300, $1.50; . $2.25; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 
Snowball Cauliflower—90c per hundred. Moss packed. 
a sg guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Grown in open sunshine — Strong, thrifty, 
well rooted— 


PINK SKIN PORTO ger , Perna 
YELLOW NANCY HALLS 


500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; aan $3.30. 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 








ECONOMY PLANT FARMS 
Gleason, Tennessee 
Leading varieties of Danish, Jersey, Charleston, 


Marion Market, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Dutch 
Cabbage; Rutger, Baltimore and Stone Tomato, and Head 
Collard Plants—300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. Express in lots, $2.50 thousand. Potatoes, Sweet 
and Hot Pepper, Onion Plants—300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Tomato Plants—Certified Master LORE CP yo 
ed, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.5 5,000 at $2.25. 
Cabbage Plants—Charleston W. akefield, Ofna Dutech—De- 
livered, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. California 
Wonder, Pimiento, Tobasco Pe ppers—Delivered, 100, 
45ce; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,008, $3.00. Safe delivery. 
Jamison Plant Farm, Ridgeville, 8s. 

Cabbage Plants: Wakefield, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, 
Savoy, Ballhead. Lettuce, Collard, Onion, Beets, Brus- 
sel Sprout, Broceoli, Tomato. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 1,000, $2.50. Pota- 
Sweet, Hot Pepper—100, 50c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 

Cauliflower, 100, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
Cabbage all varieties. Onions: Bermuda, Prizetaker. 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express 
collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Pepper: 
California Wonder. 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 
1,000, $3.00 express collect. Moss packed. Cracker-Jack 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 


SWEET POTATS PLANTS—NANCY HALL 
R PORTO RICAN 
500, $1.50; iH .. $2.75; 5,000, $13.00—Prepaid te 
you. Guaranteeing prompt, safe arrival. 


DUKE PLANT CO., Dresden, Tenn. 


Tomato Plants: field grown Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
Baltimore. Cabbage; all varieties—500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: 
Nancy Hall Porto Rico. Pepper: California Wonder, 
Long Red Cayenne—500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 
1,000, $3.00 express collect. Moss packed. Herman Cobb, 
Franklin, Virginia. 











Baltimores. 











ock, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, $1.75 t 
300, $1.25; 100, 50c. J. L. Sellers, Graham, Georgia. 


NANCY HALL — PORTO RICAN 
$1.75 Thousand. 
Good Quality Plants 
RUSHING & SON 
Gleason, Tennessee 


Millions Plants — Cabbage, Tomato, Lettuce, Onion, 
eets, Collard, Brussel Sprout, Broccoli—all leading 








Varieties, 300, ss. 25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid, 
Expressed, 5,000, $12.50. Potatoes, Sweet, Hot Pep- 
Der—300, $1.50; "500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Cauliflower, 


100, $1.60. Good plants guaranteed. Mrs. Julia Lank- 
tord, Franklin, Va. 


Before buying Vegetable Plants get our price list on 
Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet Potato, Cauliflower, Pepper_and 
Eggplanis, We are oldest and largest growers in Vir- 

nia. Our 85 years experience is at your service. Car 

ts and truck lots our specialty. J. P. Councill Com- 
Dany, Franklin, Virginia. 

Millions of Tomato Plants: 
Baltimore—500, $1.75; 1,000, 

50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
—500, $2.0 000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 ex- 
Dress satan’ dies ‘packed. Dot Cobb, Franklin, Va. 








Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
$3.00 postpaid. 1,000 





Porto Rico, White Yam— 
1,000, $5.00. To- 


‘‘Treated’’ Nancy Hall, 
100, $1.00; 300, $2.00; 500, $3.00; 


mato—50, 60c; 100, $1.00. Eggplant, Sweet Pepper, 
Hot—40c dozen; 50, $1.00. Cabbage—100, 40c; 300, 
$1.00. Scarlet Sage, Asters, Snapdragons—50c dozen. 


All plants guaranteed and delivered. Mrs. H. 8S. Fisher, 


Hebron, Virginia. 


I have millions of Cabbage and Collard Plants, all 
varieties—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 
Tomatoes, Onions, Hot and ig Pepper and Potatoes— 
300, $2.00; 500, $2.75; 1,0 $3.50, all postpaid, Ex- 
press in lots of 5,000 and -&, $2.75 thousand. J. C, 
Joyner; Franklin, Va. 

Marglobe and Rutger Tomato Plants. Cabbage: Marion 
Market, Danish, Copenhagen, Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 
$2.50 thousand. Sweet and Hot Pepper, Potatoes and 
Onions—300, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Charlie 
Joyher, Franklin, Va. 

Plants—All varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Let- 
tuce, Beet, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, a 00. Sweet Potato and Peppers, 100, 60¢: 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Cauliflower, 100, $1.00. Ali 
plants Sa Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, = 


Birds Eye Peppers for potting—5 plants, 25c; 
plants, 50¢ postpaid. T. R. Sellers, Carrollton, ‘als. 

















NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Good strong plants and safe arrival guaranteed. Mail 
your order now for prompt delivery. We have plenty 
of plants. Pay when received. 

500—$1.65 1,000—$2.40 3,000—$7.00 


BELEW PLANT FARM 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED— 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato Plants 


Grown in open sunshine, strong, vigorous and well 
rooted. Guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
ORDER TODAY 
300.... $1.25 500 $1.75 1,000 ... $2.60 
5,000 and over, $2. 30, ‘per 1,000. 


RICE PLANT FARM 





Sharon, Tennessee 
Government Inspected and treated Red and Yellow 
Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Marglobe, 
Rutgers, Pritchard, Break-O’Day Tomato Plants, $1.50 
thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento 
Sweet Pepper, Cayenne and Red Chili Hot Pepper, 


Florida High Bush and Black Beauty Eggplants, 75c hun- 
dred prepaid; $2.50 thousand not prepaid. Prompt ship- 
ment, satisfaction guaranteed. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. 

Plants — Tomatoes: Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimores, 
Stone. Cabbage: Jerseys, Charlestons, Flat Dutch, 
Golden Acre, Copenhagens, Danish Ballhead. Onions: 





Prizetaker, Bermuda. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaiid. 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico. Pepper: California Wonder. 500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 express collect. Good 


plants, moss packed. Cobb’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Open grown and healthy. NANCY HALL. 
RICO, EARLY TRIUMPH and SOUTHERN 
QUEEN—$3.50 per 1,000 postpaid. No order too 
large or too small. Prompt shipment and obsolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


BAILEY BROS. PLANT FARM 





PORTO 





ADAIRVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, $2.75 thousand. Toma- 
toes: Marglobe, Break-O’Day, Bonnie Best, Stones, 


$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King Sweet, 
Long Slim Cayenne Hot Pepper, Black Beauty Eggplants, 








$2.50 thousand. Watis Crosby, Graham, Ga 

Sun toughened, well rooted | Rae 2 Hall and Porto 
Rican—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. ?ay when received. 
H. L. Jones, Gleason, Suen 

Cabbage, Tomato, Lettuce, Eggplant, Pepper, Potato 
Plants. Leading varieties. Write for prices. Mrs. 


Viola Drake, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage, Tomato Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 pre- 
paid. Pepper, Potato—1,000, $4.00 prepaid. Jimmey’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—treated seed— 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; 3,000 up, $2.15. Mrs. J. A. 
Connell, Gleson, Tenn. 

Copper Skin Potato Plants—Orders booked, shipped 
when wanted—$2.50 per thousand postpaid. J. H. Hinkle, 
Hanceville, Alabama. 


Certified Plants—Porto Rico and Copper Skin Pota- 




















toes, Rutger Tomatoes—$2.00 thousand. Vernon Plant 

Sharon, Tennessee Co., Alma, Georgia. 

Cabbage: Wakefield, Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch; |, Purple Ponderosa Tomato Plants—100, $1.00; 300, 
Tomato: Rutgers, Marglobe—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; | $2-50; 1,000, $8.00 postpaid. T. R. Sellers, Carrollton, 
1,000, $2.75. Sweet and Hot Peppers—100, 50c; 1,000, | Alabama. 
$4.00 Porto Rico Potatoes—500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 00. re Copper Skin and Porto Rico Potato Plants, 


All postpaid. Express collect—tomatoes. and 


$2.5 1 postpaid. 





$3.00 per thousand. Live delivery guaranteed. Frank 
Va. 


Blythe and Son, Franklin, 





Tomato Plants ready about April 1» — Rutgers, Mar- 
globe, and Pritchard—$2.00 thousand. Frostproof Cab- 
bage Plants—$1.50 thousand, White Bermuda Onion 
Plants — $1.50 thousand. California Wonder Pepper 
Plants—$4.00 thousand or 65¢c hundred. Hungarian Hot 
Wax, same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. 


Tomato: Marglobe, Rutgers; Cabbage: renee, Flat 
Dutch, Danish Ballhead—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$2.75. Porto Rico Potatoes—-500, $2.25: 1,000, $4.00. 
Sweet and Hot Peppers—100, 50c; 1,000, $4.00. All 
postpaid. Express collect, cabbage ‘and tomatoes, $2.50 
per thousand. Live delivery guaranteed. Irvin Blythe, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


CERTIFIED RED PORTO RICO, COPPER SKIN, 
LOUISIANA SUGAR YAMS—SLIPS 








1,000 to 4,000....... $3.00 : 
UU eee 2.50 
Can fill orders at once. 
TURNER PLANT CO., Alma, Ga. 





Marglobe and Rutger Tomato Plants, $1.25 per thou- 
sand. Sweet Pepper, $2.50. White Bermuda Onion 
Plants and Copenhagen Cabbage Plants, $1.25 per thou- 
sand. Heading Collard Plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt shipment. Steedley Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants for late setting now ready. 
Price—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 mailed prepaid; $2.00 
thousand; 10,000, $15.00 expressed collect. Prompt ship- 
ment, full count, 100% live delivery guaranteed. Old 
Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


Alabama Plant Co., Cullman, 
pnd 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
$4.75. Bristol 


NURSERY STOCK 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 
A Dependable Source of True-to-Name Fruit 





millions inspected—5,000, 
Plant Company, Bristol, Georgia. 





Trees. Write for our Special Offer on Early 
Bookings. 
_P. O. BOX 65, SMITHVILLE, TENN. 





Grow Your Own Fruit by planting Early Bearing 
Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants offered by 
Virginia’s largest growers. Write for New Low Price 
Catalogue, listing extensive line of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 


High Quality Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubbery 
reasonably priced. Send today for beautiful Silver An- 
niversary Color Catalog from one of the South’s Leading 
Nurseries. Howard-Hickory Company, Dept. “F.” 
Hickory. North Carolina 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines, 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennes- 
see Nursery Co., Box 1¢8, Cleveland, Tenn. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippt. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits, orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
Inc., MeMinnville, Tenn. 

















Certified Louisiana Copper Skin, also Certified Red 
Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, $3.00; 2,000, 
$5.50 postpaid. By express, not prepaid, $2.00 per thou- 
sand, 10,000, $18.00. Prompt shipment. Sunnyview Farm, 
Blackshear, Georgia. 


Tomato Plants—Millions large, stalky, new land grown 
blooming size Marglobes, Rutgers, Break-O’Days, $1.50 
thousand; 5,000, $7.00. Roots mossed, fresh delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

Red Skin Porto Rico and old fashioned forked leaf 
Bunch Yams, grown from vine cuttings and bichloride 
treated—200 plants, $1.00; 500 plants, $2.25; 1,000 
plants, $4.00 postpaid. T. R. Sellers, Carrollton, Ala. 

Certified Potato Slips—Red Velvet, Early Triumph, 
$4.00 thousand; Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, $2.25, 
Tomatoes — Marglobe, Break-O’Day, Rutgers, 
Prompt shipment. Lymon Sellers, Graham, Ga. 

Potato and Tomato Plants — all varieties, certified 
ready for prompt shipment. $3.00 thosuand. Shipped 
same day orders received if requested, Gordon Plant Co., 
Alma, Georgia. 

Sweet Potato Plante sane Hall, Porto Rican—300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment. Rushing and Essry. Gleason, Tenn. 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Potato 
and Pepper Plants. Write,. wire or phone for prices. 
“Peter Pan’’ The Plant Man, Franklin, Virginia. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico—500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50. No Arkansas, Mississippi orders. Prompt 
shipment. Henry Myrick, Gleason, Tenn. 

Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.50. Tomato Plants— 
$2.00. Potato, Egg and Pepper Plants—$3.00 per thou- 
sand. Dorris Plant Co, Valdosta, Ga. 





























BULBS 
Gladiolus—Extra Special—50 mixed top size, $2.50; 
100, $4.50. 50 large, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 50 medium, 
$1.50; 100, $2.50. 50 blooming size, $1.00; 100, $1.75. 
Free list. Add postage. C. A. Dobbs, Gainesville, Ga. 
Narcissus Bulbs for sale—Reasonable. Mrs. Edward 
#. Hewins, Southfield Daffodil Gardens, Hampton, Va. 
Raise Bulbs for Profit. Tremendous demand. Market- 
ing services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Fla. - 


Gladiolus—Large bulbs or Iris, mixed varieties, $3.50 
per 100 prepaid. Evergreen Nursery, Moultrie, Ga. 


OWERS 

Since 1920 Moore’s better plants have given satis- 
faction. Asters, Snapdragons, mixed colors, double 
White Fever-few, Pink Carnations, Annual Sweet Wil- 
liam, double fringed Dianthus, Scarlet Sage, Annual 
Candytuft, Zinnias, large Dahlia flowered mixed colors 
and small Pompoms, Marigolds, large double lemon color 
and dwarf harmony—Dozen, 30c postpaid. Orders must 




















be $1.00 or more. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett 
Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Chrysanthemums — Large, Intermediates, Spoons, 
Koreans, Cushions, Anemones, Pompons, Buttons, 
Singles. 24 Large, 4 varieties, labeled, $2.00. 48 
assorted, 8 varieties, labeled, $2.00. 48 Assorted, 16 
varieties, unlabeled, $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donal- 
sonville, Georgia. 

Ferns, Bulbs, Violets. Penland’s Flowers, Ellijay, 
Georgia. 





Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 
find many different products advertised. ag can safely 
order from our advertisers—they are reliab 


(Classified ads continued on aunt page) 
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SEEDS 




















Cow bee Otootan, Clemson, Biloxi, Laredo Soy 
Beans; Giant Striata Crotalaria. Ask for prices stating 
quantity wanted Gary Douglas, Chesterfield, 8. C. 

Seeds—Garden, Field, Flowers, Lawn, Bulbs. Prices 
right Kiverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 

For Watermelon, Cottoneed, Tomato, Pepper, etc. 
Roy Burgess. Seedsman, Liberty, 8. C 

BEANS 

Soybeans — Recleaned and tested — Wood’s Yellows, 
$3.00 bushel; Arksoys, $3.00 bushel; Clemsons, $3.85 
bushel; Otootans, $6.75 bushel f.0.b. Rocky Mount, N. 
Cc. _G. W. Sexton, 





Choice Early Speckle Velvet Beans, $7.00 bushel 
Otootan Soybeans, $7.00. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


CHUFAS 
New Crop Chufas—Improved, washed, recleaned, hand 
icked, wonderful hog fattening crop. We fatten 15 hogs 
© acre. Fine to plant after oats has been cut in May 
and through June and July. 20 pounds plants acre, 30 








cents pound cash with orders. Parish Seed Co., De 
Funiak Springs, Florida. 
COLLARDS 
Short Stem Cabbage Collard Seed 
4 Ounces 75 8 Ounces $1.00 
3 Pound... ...- edb geereve 2! 
5 Pound Lots. ............-...-$1.00 Pound 
10 Pound Lats. .....ccccccseess -80 Pound 
Bee BOUND BGG. oc cccie cece cesses -75 Pound 
Over 100 Pounds, 65¢ Pound. 


J. A. HODGES, Hobucken, N. C. 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
5 ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00 postpaid. E. Morris & 
Son, Maxton, North Carolina. 


CROTALARIA 


Giant Striata Crotalaria—Will make the poorest, erod- 
ed or sandy lands rich and productive—$19.50 per 100 
pounds. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


COTTON 


Coker Strains Cotton peat for prices. Stegall and 
Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


janae 


Cattlemen, Dairymen. grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for “‘Facts About Kudzu’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 vear crowns. The Kudzu Farms. Barnesville. Ga. 


LESPEDEZA 


Common Lespedeza, $25.00 per 100 pounds; Korean, 
$8.00; Kobe, $14.00; Kobe and Korean mixed about half 
and half, $11.00. Stegall and Company, Inc., Marsh- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Lespedeza Grazing Mixture—No. 2 seed. All varieties 
mixed (for processing), $9. 00 per 100 pounds. Stegall 
and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 

Scarified Sericea Lespedeza Seed*— Plenty time for 
sowing yet. $22.50 per 100 pounds. Stegall and Com- 
pany, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


PEAS 


Peas For Sale—One pound to 1,000 by mail, express 
or freight. Purple Hull, Cream, Brown Eye Cream, 30c; 
Brown Crowder, Blue Goose, Brown Eye Crowder, White 
Calico Crowder, 35c; Jackson 21, Speckle, Clays, Red 
Ranger, Blackstock, Brabhams, Hays, 15c; Spanish Pea- 
nuts, shelled and treated, 30c; Hog Peanuts, 20c. Add 
postage. Stripling Drug & Seed Store, Since 1904, San 
Augustine, Texas. 

Sound Seed Cowpeas, ten bushels upwards delivered, 
$6.90. William Gibbes, Columbia, 8S. C. 


WATERMELONS 


Thornton’s Earliest Watermelon, ripens about 60 days 
from planting—Package Seed, 25c; pound, $3.75 Also 
Jumbo Triumph, largest watermelon grown, weight up to 
150 pounds — Package seed, 25c; pound, $3.75. Wm. 
Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, 0. 8. Approved 
—Pullorum Controlled. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast money-making chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes: 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; An- 
conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; 
also Hybrids; Sexed Chicks, Pullets, or Cockerels: 
reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low 
prices, Free Catalog, also new Free Book on Poultry 
Management and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- 
ders early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


RIVERSIDE QUALITY CHICKS 


All U. 8. Pullorum Tested. Sexed or straight run. 
Earn more money from heavy laying, meaty, Barred 
Rocks and big type White Leghorns. Also New 
Hlampshires, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Giants and other favorites. One of 
Seuth’s oldest and largest hatcheries. Our 29th year. 
al 














Farmers, 


























Send for FREE illustrated catalog and speci 
discounts 

SiveRsios HATCHERY 
Box 113 ‘Knoxville, a 





Buy Bred-to-lay Pullorum Tested Chicks at reason- 
able prices. Best matings headed by R.O.P. Sired 
Males from famous egg strains. High livability, early 
broilers, profitable layers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Leg-Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, $8.95 per 100. Austra- Whites, New Hampshires, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, $9.50. Assorted, $7.95. Left- 
overs, $5.95. Alive delivery. Free catalog. Fulton 
Hatchery, Box 6-N, Fulton, Missouri. 


DuBois chicks at slashed prices now for high priced 
eggs next fall. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes 
$9.45—100; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. White 
Leghorns, $9.45; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. Heavy 
Mixed, $7.95. All chicks from tested stock. We pay 
postage and can make immediate delivery. Write for 
eatalog and complete price list. Get set for the profits 
ahead. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 








POOR eee 


BABY CHICKS 


NORTH STATE HAT 
CHICKS 





CHERY 


Are Bred Especially For 


EGG PRODUCTION, 


RAPID 


GROWTH, LIVABILITY 


When selecting chicks 


for next 


year’s flock don’t overlook the fact 
that egg production, rapid growth, 
early maturity, and freedom from 
disease are inherited characteristics. 


If you wish these profitable features 
you must start with chicks that have 


been bred with these 


points in 


mind. Our customers report yearly 
flock averages up to 236 eggs per 


bird. 


Our chicks are Pure New England 
Stock, N. C.-U. S. Approved, Pul- 
lorum Controlled. Barred Rocks, 


New Hampshires, 


White Rocks, 


Barred Rock-New Hampshire 
Cross. 95% livability guaranteed. 


WE HATCH BOTH BROILER 


AND EGG 


PRODUCTION TYPES. WRITE FOR FREE 


LITERATURE. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219-23 West Lee Str 
GREENSBORO, 


eet 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Stouffer’s Chicks. U. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; 


S. Approved. 


Anconas, 


Bloodtested flocks. 


$11.90; Pullets, 


$22.95. White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; he gay arg 
Orpingtons, $11.90; Pullets, $16.90; Cockerels, $13.9 
Austra-Whites, $13.90; Pullets, $24. 90. N. 


$13.90; Pullets, $17.90; Cockerels, 
2c per chick higher. AAAA R.O.P. 
higher. Get complete prices. Heavy 
Light Assorted $6.95. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 


Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. 
Waddams Grove, 


Re ~ 
$14.90. AAA Matings 


Sired chicks 3c 
Assorted $7.95. 
Collect. 
Illinois. 





For broilers try our Rock-Red crosses. 
Barred and White Rocks, 


here are my new slashed prices. 


For layers 


Reds, Wyandottes now $9.45 — 106; Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $8.95. White Leghorns, now $9.45—100; Pul- 
lets, $17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. Heavy Mixed (no sex 


guarantee) $6.95—100. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment or write for big free poultry book and complete 


price list. 


All chicks from tested stock. 


We pay post- 


age. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Sey- 


mour, Indiana. 





FARMERS FEDERATION 


CHICKS 


Farmers Federation chicks are proven 
Produced in ‘The Land of The Sky’’ 
largest U. 
ery. Backed by 15 years of quality 
purebred flocks sired by 250-340 egg 
Cross breeds for broilers available. 


money makers 
by the South’s 


8. Certified—Pullorum Controlled Hatch- 


breeding. All 
R.O.P, males. 
Specially bred 


for fast feathering and rapid growth. 





PRICES 
Breeds As Hatched Pullets Cockerels 

New Hampshires $15.00 $22.00 $13.00 
Rhode — Aeds 15.00 22.00 13.00 
Barred oc’ 15. 22.00 13.00 
White Rocks . aaa 22.00 13.00 
White Leghorns . we 27.00 6.00 
Rock Red Crosses... 13.00 


Orders booked subject to prior sale. 


Orders for less than 100 chicks, add 


le per chick. 


Orders for 1,000 or more chicks, deduct %c per 


chick. 
Prompt shipment assured. ag 
guaranteed. We ship C.O 


y arrival 


Farmers Federation Hatchery 


Box 851-A 
ASHEVILLE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay. Bred for fast growth, 


fast feathering and high egg production. 100% blood- 
tested for Pullorum. Reds, Wyandottes, White and 
Barred Rocks, Hampshires, Leghorns, Red-Rocks, 


Austra-Whites and Leg-Rocks—AAA Grade, $8.95 per 


100. Assorted $7.95. 
sorted cockerels, $4.95. 
teed 100% alive. Free catalog. 
Pleasant View Hatchery; Gerald, Mo 


Heavy breed cockerels, 


$7.50. As- 


Leftovers, $3.95—100. Guaran- 
Also turkey poults. 





Carney cuts your costs. 
immediate delivery. For example: 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, $9.45—100; 
Cockerels, $8.95. White Leghorns, 
$7.95; Cockerels, $2.95. Heavy Mixed 
tee) $6.95. 


All chicks from tested stock. 


Prices slashed on chicks for 
Barred and 


White 


Pullets, $12.95; 


$9.45—100; Pullets, 


(no sex guaran- 
We pay post- 


age. Write for free catalog and complete price list. 


Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, 


Indiana. 





Prices slashed on all Davis Chicks. $8.95 hundred now 


for Barred, Buff, White 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. 
Leghorns, $8.95; Pullets, 


Rocks; Reds 
My b 


immediate delivery and I urge you to 
will be sky high this fall. 
16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


and Wyandottes; 
ig English White 


$17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. All 
chicks from tested stock. We pay postage. 


I can make 
buy now as eggs 


Davis Poultry Farm, Route 





Baby Chicks—24 breeds, 
ings, terms, prices, F.O. 
breeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95; Pullets, 
$15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.95; 
Pullets, $13.95; Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus Cock- 
erels, $2.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield. Mo. 


U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. One of 
the South's Oldest Hatcheries. Nineteen breeds, includ- 
ing our beautiful Danish Brown Leghorns, Buff Leg- 


free catalog gives best mat- 
B., guarantees; blood-tested 





Baby Chicks—F.0.B.—Husky, 


tested layers—White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $8.95; 
Orpingtons, 
Heavy Assorted, $6.95. 


lets, $15.95. Rocks, Reds, 
$8.95; Pullets, $13.90. 
Cockerels, $3.95. Free Calendar-Catal 


antees. 


vigorous from blood- 


Pul- 
Wyandottes, 
Surplus 
og, terms, guar- 


Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 





World Famous Tom Barron English 
Largest of all Legrorns, Lay largest eg 
layers. 
high producing stock. Choice New Ham 
Beautiful illustrated esvomnee free. 
Farm, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


White Leghorns. 
gs. Heavy winter 


Lay more eggs on less feed. Baby chicks from 


pshire Reds also. 
English Leghorn 








horns, Brahmas, Giants, Speckled Sussex, Dark Cornish 
Games, Silver Lace and Columbian Wyandottes. Write 
for prices. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Te " 





Choice Matings in Pullorum Controlled Hampshire 
Reds, White Rocks, Parmenter Reds; Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, Mottled Anconas, $12.00 per hundred. 
Smithfield Hatchery, Smithfield, NC. 








Hoosier Red Farm U. 8. Approved 
Chicks, Barred, White, Buff Rocks; 8. 


Tiere Tested 
Reds; N. H. 


Reds; White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons; White Leg- 


horns. 
Farm & Hatchery, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Write for prices ang free circular, 


Hoosier Red 





BABY CHICKS 
SPARTAN HATCHERY CHICKS 
Are hatched 100% from eggs out 

of hens and roosters bought 
by us from 


GOVE, NICHOLS, CHRISTIE, 
LAWTON, PARKS AND 
HAROLD TOMPKINS 


These specialized New England 
breeders are nationally known for 
producing famous stock. They are 
classified PULLORUM CLEAN. 
This class of quality together with 
our multiple testing and sanitation 
program insures yu CHICKS 
THAT LIVE. 
Try them once and convince 
yourself, 


it costs MORE money to produce GOOD 
CHICKS. We have <7 it out to give 
you JUST THAT. 


SPARTAN HATCHERY 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 
South Church Street 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Economize with Economy Chicks. Why pay more? 
Pullorum tested. 100% live delivery. Immediate ship- 
ments. Barred and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White and Black Leghorns, $7.95 
per 100. Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, plus postage. 
Heavy breed pullets, $11.00; Heavy cockerels, 
Leghorn pullets, $18.40; Leghorn cockerels, $4.00. 
money order for quick shipments, or we will ship C.O. 
Send order in now. Don’t delay. Economy Chicks, 
Lockland, Ohio. 


Big R.O.P. bred White Rocks our specialty. We have 
slashed our prices from $12.95 to as low as $9.45—100; 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. This reduction applies 
to White and Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. On my 
big English White Leghorns I hve reduced prices to 
$9.45 — 100; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. Order 
direct from this advertisement or write for free catalog 
and price list. All chicks from bloodtested stock. We 
ship C.O0.D. and can make immediate delivery. Salem 
Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS 
U. S.-N. C. APPROVED— PULLORUM 























CONTROLL 

STANDARD a 
5 100 
New Hampshire Reds.. -$6.50 $12.95 
BarVOd ROCKS <cccccocececesseee ... 6.50 12.95 

SELECTED GRADE 
New Hampshire Reds.... $7.50 $13.95 
Barred Rocks .50 13.95 





For Strong, Healthy Profitable Chicks 
send order Today. 100% Live 
Delivery Guaranteed. 


SWAIM’S HATCHERY 
WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 





Neuhauser ‘‘Good Luck’’ Chicks. Immediate delivery. 
Reasonable summer prices. U. S. Pullorum Controlled. 
Royal Mating Chicks, 200-326 egg R.O.P. Sired. New 
Hampshires. Leghorns. White Rocks. Barred Rocks. 
Rhode Island Reds. Wyandottes. The kind you need 
for real egg production. 22 breeds, crossbreeds. Hatch- 
ing all year. Chicks when you want them. Free circular 
Neuhauser Hatcheries, Inc., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 





Your good luck—our mis- 
fortune. For immediate delivery Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, $9.45—100; Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $8.95. Big English White Leghorns, $9.45— 
100; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. All chicks from 
tested stock. We pay postage. I will appreciate your 
order. Catalog free. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


$12.95 value now $9.45. 





Griffith's Silver Mating Chicks — Immediate, Future 
delivery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable layers. 
Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash. $1.00 per 
100 deposit, balance C.O.D. plus postage. $8.75 per 
100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons; Austra-Whites; Leg-Rox. Free catalog. Griffith's 
Hatchery, Box 604, Fulton, Missouri 


TRAIL’S END LABORATOR1 BLOOD- 
TESTED CHICKS 





Save yourself that uphill climb. Start on the 
top by buying Trail’s End Superior chicks. 
Large, healthy, vigorous, bloodtested chicks 
from extra large hi ‘e: egg blooded breeders. 
Years of unequaled blood lines used in our 
breeding program. White Leghorns Barred 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, R Reds. A 
flood of testimonials for years a, ‘believe is 
really the best proof of results. OUR LOW 
PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU. Please write 
for free record of results, true facts, very low 
prices. SEXED OR AS HATCHED CHICKS. 
Cockerels $3.95 ae 100 and up. Chicks 
$7.95 per na @ ind u 
TRAIL’S END “POULTRY FARM 

Seine Virginia 


Schlichtman’s U. 8. Approved, Pullorum tested chicks, 
per 100 prepaid, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.90. Assorted, $7.45. Pedigree 
sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week 
replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton 
City, Missouri. 


U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 colleet Free catalog. White Chickery, 
Schell City, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks—U. 8S. Approved—Shipped direct from 
the hatchery—Barred Rocks, Hampshire Reds or Red- 
Rocks Crosses, $12.45 per 100 postpaid. 100% live arrival. 
Seeleys Chicks, 214 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 


TRAIL’S END HIGH EGG BRED, BIG LOPPED 
COMBED blood tested White Leghorns. Years of un- 
equalled blood lines have been bred into these famous 
layers. Start on the top with these big fine layers. 
Pullets or as hatchad. Please write for low prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


Started Chicks—White Leghorn, Buff Minorca Pullets. 
White, Barred Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; Giants; 
Cornish. Blood-tested. Early order discount. Alexander’s 
Poultry Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 

Pullorum Controlled Chicks. Hampshires, Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, White Giants, Dark 
Cornish. Free folder. Avoid disappointmnt; order early. 
Bristol Chick Hatchery. Bristol. Va 

C.0.D. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode island Reds; 
White Wyandottes; White Leghorns, $9.90 per 100. 
Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per oe. plus postage. Mt. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, io. 

Hardy Wisconsin C Sie — R.0.P. Mated White Leg- 
horns. R.O.P> Mated White Rocks. New method 
Capons. White Leghorn Cockerels. Meadowbrook Hatch- 
ery, Darlington, Wisconsin. 


























BABY CHICKS 


BLOOD 


WINSTON 21292 CHIX 


North Carolina-U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled 


100% BLOODTESTED 


Strong, Healthy, Profitable Chicks. 
Bred for Quick Growth, Egg Pro- 
duction, Fryer Production. 


STANDARD GRADE 
25 50 100 





New Hampshire Reds .$3.75 $7.00 $12.95 
White Leghorns .... - 3.75 7.00 12.95 
White Rocks esccee osm tae 12.95 
Heavy Mixed ..... cccccce 3.50 6.75 11.95 


SPECIALLY a 





New Hampshire Reds...... sh bo 37 50 
White Rocks 7 4.00 7.50 
Barred Rocks . 4.00 7.50 
Parmenter Reds .. 4.00 7.50 





Order Direct—Will Ship C.O. D. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





Heizer Chicks—-Big Price Reduction now. They've got 
to be good to earry our “‘Chicks of Distinction’’ label, 
They’re big sturdy, fast growing chicks from Indiana, 
U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Tested flocks carefully selected 
and improved for production ability. Sexed and un- 
sexed chicks from 18 leading breeds. Catalog and in- 
structive book on Poultry Management help you raise 








better pullets or broilers. Write for both books free, 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany. Ind. 

Buy Seymour chicks and see more profits. Immediate 
delivery all standard breeds. Leghorn cockerels $2.95— 
100; Pullets, $17.95; as hatched, $9.45. Heavy Mixed 
(no sex guarantee) $6.95. White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Reds, Cockerels, $8.95; Pullets, $12.95; as 
hatehed, $9.45. Don’t make a mistz uke in buying chicks, 


Buy Seymour tested chicks and be sure. All chicks from 
tested stock. We pay postage. Catalog free. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


AUSTRALORPS 


White Australorp hatching eggs and stock. 
Dudik, Aquilla, Texas. 


LEGHORNS 


Champion uses 1,800 Pedigreed Males for mating pur- 
pose on the South’s Largest U. S. R.O.P. Leghorn Breed- 
ing Farm. Thousands of chicks are Pedigreed each year. 
If you want Champion Layers, write for large catalog 
and prices. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. C. 

Big Danish Brown Leghorn 4 Weeks Old Pullets, 
cheaper than you can raise them. Highest quality. Also 
chicks. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 

Helm’s Danish Bigger Bodied Brown Leghorns. 
Heavier layers. Larger eggs. Holder four world records 
Free Brooding Bulletin. [llinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
Illinois. 

26 Years selling Big English and Hanson 4 Weeks 
Old White Leghorn Pullets. Also chicks. Supreme qual 
ity. Moser Hatchery, Box E, Versailles, Mo. 


MINORCAS 


Mammoth Black Minoreas—Exhibition and production 





Viasta 

















pens. Enormous cockerels to improve any flock. Sturdy 
chicks. Literature free. Charles P. Pape, Churubusco, 
Indiana. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


White Rocks—Our Specialty. Famous “‘Q.P.’’ Quick 
Production breeding. Quick feathering. Write for liter- 





ature, prices. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. 12-F, Mt 
Pulaski, Illinois. 
26 Years selling 4 weeks old Quality White Rock 


Chicks and Pullets—bred for large size and egg pro 





duction. Moser Hatchery, Versailles, Mo. 
TURKEYS 
Turkeys — Booking orders now for Broad Breasted 
Bronze Bred-for-Profit Poults: 20,000 weekly, from the 
largest exclusive turkey hatchery in the state. All breed- 
ers tube-tested. Write for prices, delivery dates, early 
order discounts. Midwest Turkey Hatchery, 4116 E 


15th, Dept. 11. Kansas City 1, Mo. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. aan 

Turkey Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze from carefully 
selected and bloodtested stock. February-June, $65.00 
per hundred. Farm Service Hatchery, Siler City, North 
Carolina 














Broad Breasted Bronze Poults. Priced right Book 
orders now. Albright Hatchery, Greensboro Cc 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Pigeons. 
Circular John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 





POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


For immediate delivery, all steel electric battery 
brooders. Write today for cur factory-to-you money sav- 
ing prices. Chewalla Brooder Co., Holly Springs, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 


Angus Cattle — Percheron Horses—Visit or write the 
breeders from whom 43 repeat customers have made 107 
purchases of Registered breeding stock. Corresponding 
figures were 36 and 91 in January 1945. Monocacy 
Farms, Frederick, Maryland. 


SWINE 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed. Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.10; Five pounds, $5.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
=. information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
n : 

Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs—Now offering spring 
pigs either sex, 10 to 12 weeks old, double immuned and 
registered at $35.00 each. Sired by the $500.00 Foremost 
Monogram. Also bred gilts for August and September 
farrow at $100.00 to $150.00 each; bred to the $750.00 
Foremost Rader. Guaranteed to please. Satisfied cus- 
tomers in 40 states. A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 


Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- 
ers of the Famous America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seveD 
world champions on his pedigree. Order his dughters 
now. Boars ready for service. Smaller boars and gilts. 
We select the best. Sloan Farm, P. O. Box 184. 
Marion, South Carolina. 

Poland China Registered Boar Pigs. These pigs are 
real prospects, being the modern type, from prize-win- 
ning stock, treated for cholera and priced at $20 each 
when ten weeks old. Delivery to be in May and June 
Shadydale Stock Farm, Shady Dale, Ga, 

Registered Durocs — March pigs sired by Champion 
Boars. Short legged, wide deep hammed, modern type, 
fast growers. Immediate shipment. Bred Gilts for July 
shipment. Money back guarantee. Owen Burton, Beede- 
ville, Arkansas. 























Chicks C.0.D. White Nichols Hatcheries, 


Rockmart, Georgia. 


David 





Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs and Bred Gilts 
The short legged type. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. 
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Classified Ads 


DOGS 
Registered Airedale Pups, $25 and $35. Mrs. W. E. 
Walters, Pulaski, Tennessee. 
Shepherd Collie Pups, natural heelers, $25.00. Stodg- 
hill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 








SWINE 


Write us today if interested in registered Durocs, 
Champion bloodlines, medium type, Mississippi's Big- 
gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, J 
M. Savery. Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi 

Thrifty selected Boars ready for service, Bred Gils, 
Pigs. Registered Hampshires. Eighteen years under 
same management. Guaranteed. Weil’s Stock Farms, 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. 

Poland China Pigs. June and July delivery. New 
choice stock bred by well known breeders. Medium type. 
Write for information. R. R. Clinard Farm, Harmony, 
North Carolina, 

Breeding Stock—Berkshire Pigs. Ready for delivery 
about May 20th. Open gilts now. Write for informa- 
tion. R. R. Clinard Farm, Harmony, N. C. 

Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs. 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshire—Top Spring Pigs sired by Na- 
tional Grand Champion at reasonable prices. Woodruff 
FFA Chapter, Woodruff, South Carolina. 

Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of blood 
lines. the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts. 
Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 

Duroe Boars and Guilts now available from South's 
Pioneer Duroc Herd. The best is always the cheapest. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Ga a 

Quality Berkshires—Breeding stock for sale at all 
times. Guaranteed to please or money refunded. Trent 
Farm. Merritt, N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs — Early maturing, heavy 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. McConnell, 
Halifax, Virginia 

Registered Black, old fashioned medium type Poland 
China Pigs. Short legged. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, 
Tennessee. 

Berkshires—Registered, Big Type, Prolific. Service 
Boars, Spring Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston. 
Virginia. 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg- 
istered. W. ryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina. 






































Airedale Puppies, $25.00. oO. C, 
Harris, Adamsville, Tenn 


Registered Collie Puppies — $25-$40. 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 


Rat Terrier Pups. Bred for ratters. 
nels, Stafford, Kansas. 
Pedigreed Collies. Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 
RABBITS 
Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 


Beauties, papers. 





Fox Brothers, 





Crusaders Ken- 








Wool, $14.50 


pound. Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
bright. Particulars free. White's Rabbitry, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





Lifetime Paying Business. Learn commercial An- 
gora Wool Rabbit raising, easily, quickly. Particulars 
free. Angora Institute, Box 667 IJ, Salem, Ore. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
TRACTOR PARTS 


New and used. All makes. Dependable service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


BURLINGTON TRACTOR WRECKING CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Free Sewing Ideas — 101 clever ideas for making 
dresses, blouses, curtains, pajamas, many pretty things 
from flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. Free 32- 
page book ‘‘Bag Magic’’ shows patterns, pictures, sew- 
ing instructions easy to follow. Write today to National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 12. 

Make Shell Jewelry for Gifts, as a hobby or start a 
business. Free catalogue and price list. Complete illus- 
trated book of instructions 75 cents. Florida Shellcraft 
Company, Box 1840, Sarasota, Florida. 

Lifetime Clothes Pins—Hold in strongest wind. No 
snagging or soiling clothes. Mail $1.00. Fifty Pins. 
Marshall Plastics, 411 E. Shiawassee, Lansing 12, Mich. 














Guaranteed Giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Prolific. Profit- 
able. Valuable Fur. Markets listed. Details free. 
Willow Brook Farm, R 12, Sellersville, Pa. 


Unpainted Wall Plaques, 2%c up. Beautiful Designs, 
easily painted with water colors. Illustrated list free. 
Oman, (642P) Broadway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 





Rabbits — New Zealand Whites. Registered stock. 
Write for price list and literature. Chickasaw Rabbit 
Farms, Box 673, Blytheville, Ark. 


Buttonhole Attachments for Singer machines $9.95 
postpaid. Cash with order. OK Company, Box 722, 
Martinsville, Virginia. 





New Zealand Whites, registered, pedigreed. Hender- 
son’s Rabbit Farm, Holly Grove, Arkansas. 

Young Rabbits Wanted, either sex. Write Wyatts 
Rabbitry, Box 94, Salisbury, N. C. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
$1.00; sample Dime 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Given—Instructions, neck cord and picks with each 
Spanish or Hawaiian guitar. Act now. Send $9.90 Money 
Order or Check. Shipped prepaid. Jack’s Music Studio, 
204-P2 North 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 

““Oii—Drilling’’ Landowners! Investors! Before leas- 
ing—dealing, get valuable information, booklets, free 
Write: Landowner’s, Caddo 1, Oklahoma. 

Veteran of "98 wants board in quiet family living in 
Mountain section, Carter, 219 Jackson Street, So., 
Americus, Georgia. 

Don’t feed Sparrows. 








Three years, 














Make your own trap that will 





Registered Berkshire—Big type Sows and Boars; also 
pigs either sex. R. L. Saunders, R. 3, Suffolk, Va. 

Registered 0.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe. N : 

Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs — Excellent 
bloodlines. T. . Crawford, Pikeville, N. C. 

Hampshires—Purebred—Bred Sows, — 
Boars, Pigs. Jackie Hartley, Sophia, N 

Medium Type Poland China Spring Piss and Bred 
Gilts for sale. James Hunt, Alamo, Ten 

Chester White Bred Gilts, 
Royster, R. 2, Henderson, Ky. 

Hereford Hogs ees on approval. Circular. Yale 
hurst Farms. Peoria, Ilin 

Registered OIC J Pian $20.00 each. 
Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 

Free Circular—Hereford Pigs, $20.00. Walker Frank- 

hio. 











unrelated 








Spring Pigs. Posey 








Stodghill 





lin. Jackson, 
Feeder Pigs, 
Westminister, M 
Registered a Type Duroc Pigs. 
Whiteville, N. 
Registered stat Essex Pigs. W. W. 
North Carolina. 
Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. 
Virginia. 





= to 100 pounds. Ridge Farm, R 5, 





D. Scott Gore, 





Jordon, Gates, 





Owen, Bedford, 


eatch th 
% Indiana. 


Old Time California Beer Seed—Start package with 
directions, $1.00. Calvin L. Perkins, Mathiston, Miss. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


We pay you $25 for selling fifty $1.00 assortments 
Birthday, All Occasion cards. Tremendous demand. Sell 
for $1.00—your profit 50c. It costs nothing to try. 
Write for samples. Cheerful Card Co., 178 White Plains, 
New York. 

If you are ambitious you can make good money with a 
Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No experience 
needed to start. Steady work. Write Rawleigh Co., 
Box F-2-PGF, Richmond, Va. 

Luminous pictures, statues, etc., that glow in dark. 
Large manufacturer wants factory representative; wonder- 
ful new item; fast seller; free sample. Madison Mills, 
303 4th Avenue, N. Y. City 


At Home—Your own manufacturing business; 
popular $1.00 novelties. Cost you 3c to 15c 
supplied. Write So-Lo Works, Dept. F-621, 
Ohio. 

District .Manager to distribute mineralized yeast 
feeds. Worm oil free. Also salesman full or part time. 
Write Midwest Mineral Company, Greenwood, Ind. 

Increase Income—Sell Annie Blain flavors. Once used, 
always. Sure fire system. Tested. Geo. S. Parker, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Write for details. Roy Vail, La Grange 
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Everything 
Cincinnati, 











CATTLE 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


From one of the largest registered Holstein herds in 
Virginia we are offering 25 Top Heifers of Ormsby 
breeding, bred to Warner Brook Chieftain Ormsby, 
grandson of Montvie Chieftain 19th. These Heifers 
are ecalfhood vaccinated and are due to freshen in 
August, September, and October. Other cattle, all 
ages, of Ormsby and Rag Apple breeding, usually 
available at all times. Call on us, or write for com- 
plete details. 


WM. S. BARKSDALE DAIRY FARMS 
RANDOLPH, VIRGINIA 


Wm. 8. Barksdale, Owner—G. T. Willson, Herds- 
man since 1939. Herd founded in 1925. 





Five Registered double standard Polled Cows, Tren- 
fields T, Domino breeding, first calf weaned rebred to 
Buster Domino bull from Worners Farm, Illinois, $250 
each. Nine registered Polled Heifers, one Bull just 
weaned, $100 each. Phone 014-20. Write Horace B. 
Smith, Dalton, Ga 

Registered Herefords—Polled and Horn type, C.M.R. 
Rolo Domino and Mischief Mixer Prince Domino lines. 
Priced reasonable. J. C. Shaw, Route 4, Box 113, Ben- 
nettsville, S. 

~ Registered Hereford Bulls of WHR breeding. Priced 
low. These are animals of the highest breeding. Also 
bred heifers. C. Swaney, Winston-Salem, N. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Burnt Hill Farms is now offering quality 
bull calves out of RM dams and sired by 
Hillview Darlington Robin, son of the great 
cow, Hillview. Darlington Maude, (Ex.), 
16,277-620. 


on 
Visit us or write us your needs. 


B. AUSTIN 
North Carolina 


For Sale—Small herd of Purebred Aberdeen-Angus, 
excellent quality. Several fine bulls included. Address 
Box 100, Tyro Farm, Tyro, Virginia. 

Holstein and Guernsey dairy cows and heifers, fresh 
and close springers. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Hartman 
and Son, Hampshire, Illinois. 

Polled Hereford Registered Bulls, 8 to 18 months 
old. Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Virginia. 
Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. 

Cattle Company, Dallas. Texas. 











Jefferson, 














Shawnee Dairy 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 
bull safe Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 
cular. Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

Money from dairy goats! Booklet free. Introductory 
5-month eubesriptien to leading magazine 25e. Dairy 
oat Journal, Dept. 623, Col Missouri. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Industry. Registered Karakuls 
supplied by James Yoakum, National Distrubitor, 1128 
No. Hill Avenue, Pasadena, California 




















110 Walking Saddle Horses—Free catalogue. Write: 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

BOGS 
Collie Pups, sables, whites; Shepherds; Cocker 
Spaniels; Police; Scotties; Terriers; Wire Terriers; 


Airedales; Pointers; Trained dogs. Reasonable, guaran- 


Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 





Salas Bernards and New foundlands — Protection, 
work, fun Midway, Columbia 39, South Carolina. 
English Shepherds or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 
Reasonable E. N. Zimmerman, Flanagan, Th. 
Beautiful, useful registrable Collies—Pups. $16.00. 
Rosevale Ranchlet, New Liberty, Illinois. 














Magic cleaner and laundry soap deal. Hotter than a 





firecracker. Big profits. Sample Free. Bepco, 5007 
Irving Park, Chicago. 
AUCTIONEERING 
Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 


Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 
CARTS AND WAGONS 
PONY CARTS, ROAD CARTS, JOG CARTS 
AND BUGGIES. 
HACKNEY & SONS 
Washington, North Carolina 








HAY 


Barley and Oat Mixed Hay. New crop. 
hay both when it comes to food value. 


It is corn and 
Ask for price 





truckloads delivered. Stegall and Company, Inc., Marsh- 
ville, North Carolina. 
New Crop Hay. Barley and oat mixed. Furnishes 


greater food value for work stock. Ask for prices truck- 
loads, delivered. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, 
North Carolina. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Settled strong white woman to take care of 160 pound 
paralized helpless aged lady. Part night duty. $30.00 
with $5.00 increase each month till $60.00 or more if 
satisfactory. Box 801, Southport, N. C. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Wanted — Sober married man—preferably with farm 
experience to do general work on large island game pre- 
serve. Good home — modern conveniences — permanent 
position for the right man. E. L. Armstrong, Hilton 
Head Island, S. C. 

Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and other 
profitable products to farmers. No experience or capital 
required. Must have Auto and good references. Perma- 
nent. Write or wire McNess Company, Dept. 719, Free- 
port, Illinois. 

Wanted Truck Farmer with some knowledge of horti- 
culture and fruit growing for institutional work. Apply 
C. K. Proctor, Superintendent Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and ‘metallic are 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New York City. 


Burning Pear, Weeds? Brush? Use “Texas.” 
Strong Tank, 160 pound guage, long, hot flame; Gaso- 
line or Kerosene; Price $18.75 with 2-foot hose; $17.00 
with 
Pearsall. Money back guarantee. 
Pear Burner Company, Pearsall. Texas. 

Special sale of Surplus Portable Westinghouse Gaso- 
line Electric Generating Units. 20 KW—AC—120 Volte, 
1 Phase, 60 Cycle. Almost new. Price $995.00. Other 
sizes, 1 and 3 phase. Request circular. Ace Machinery 
& Equipment Co., 115 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. 




















Catalogue. Texas 








Concrete Block Moulds. $75.00. 5x8xl2. Make 300 
to 2,000 blocks a day. Hand or power. Brick mould, 
$60.00. Makes 900 a day. Order now. Hughes Mfg. 


Co., Bucatunna, Mississippi. 


straight pipe; Heavy Duty Pump $3.50 f.0.b.- 


l0c Prepaid! Wonder Dish Cloth, generous sample 
cleaning crystals and details of Laundry Soap Deal. Rush 
dime today. Economy Sales, Jasper, Ala. 


Pickle Pick—Removes olives, cherries, etc., from jars. 








Stainless pick, beautiful plastic handle. Send 25c. 
B-Hive Industries, Benson, Vermont. 
PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation—how to 
protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form for establishing date of your inven- 
tion—and Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for Inventor,’’ con- 
taining complete information about patent preedure and 
selling inventions; giving illustrations of many ——— 
ful inventions; over 150 basic hani 
Delay may be costly. For prompt, St lontiel service— 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Reg 
istered Patent Attorneys, 627-E Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Inventors—Take prompt steps to protect your inven- 
tion. Delays are dangerous. Get new Free Book, **Pro- 
tect, Finance and Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention 
Record’’ form. Preliminary information Free. Reason- 
able fees. Conscientious counsel. Easy payment plan 
Learn how to protect and sell your invention. Write us 
today. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Patent At- 
torneys, 107-C Atlantic Bldg.. Washington 4, D. C. 


Inventors: Test quickly and inexpensively the com- 
mercial value of your patented or unpatented inventions. 
Hundreds of manufacturers hve requested our assistt- 
ance in locating marketable new products. Write for 
free explanatory booklet. Institute of American In- 
ew. Dept. 85, 1926 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
| oe 

Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free. Randolph & Beavers, 382 Columbian Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Roll developed, eight prints, 35c. Not the cheap- 
est, but the Very Finest in Workmanship: and Ma- 











terials. 8 x 10 Matte Double Weight Enlarge- 
ment, $1.00. 

ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE 
Littleton, North Carolina 


Prize Gardener Likes 


Niven Artieles 


RECENTLY returned from New 

York after being awarded $1,250 
by the National Victory Garden In- 
stitute for being the “Best Gardener 
in America.” 

Before going to New York the 
secretary-manager of the Institute 
wrote and asked me what magazines 
I read and I was pleased to tell him 
that I read The Progressive Farmer. 

I enjoy Mr. Niven’s article, “The 
Next 30 Days in the Garden.” * 

Jim G. Brown, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 





Sack-Cement Poultry 
Houses 


So many poultrymen, because of 

shortages of lumber and other ma- 
terials, have asked for the leaflet on 
sack-cement poultry houses that we 
are again offering it. It’s free. Send 
your request to D. King, poultry 
editor, The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, Birmingham. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant. Protitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Beuty Culture the modern way. Earn while 
learning. Easy Terms. Fully Accredited Position 
guaranteed. Charles Beauty School, 611 High Street, 
ortsmouth, Virginia. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
CANVAS COVERS 


Made of NEW waterproof and flameproof material 
size 14x16 feet, offered at the amazingly low price 
of $10.95. Why build garages, barns, when our 
$10.95 covers serve the same purpose? Act now! 
Order one or more. Terms: $3 deposit each, balance 
plus postage when delivered. If not satisfied return 
unused within five days, your money cheerfully re- 
funded. 
INC. 


TEXTILE COMMODITIES CO., 
Dept. 100-A, 913 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, TI. 

















Take Better Pictures! Free . . . Photographic mag- 
azine ‘‘Pictures’’ in which cash prizes are offered for 
best pictures. Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information making it priceless to camera fans. 
Clip this ad and request yours today. Ray’s Photo 
Service, 31-F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920. 

Studer’s Special 50c Offer! Dated Art-Panel Prints 
and New Roll of Film! Any six or eight exposure roll 
developed, printed and returned with new roll of film 
same size, only 50c complete. For deluxe super-fast 
finishing, same-day service and new film, send exposed 
roll with two quarters to Studer’s Department 1, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





Kill All Weeds with 2,000 degree flame, famous fire 
gun sterilizes, thaws, incinerates, disinfects. Works like 
blow torch, burns kerosene, mostly air. Economical, 
safe, sure. Free literature tells how. Write Sine Equip- 
ment, 16A1, Quakertown, Pa. 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 








comfort while standing in the barn. All O.D. car- 
bon steel. Chain tie stall with center post $9.25 per 
stall. Standard Equipment Company, Bel Air, Md. 


Chain Tie or Comfort Stalls. Give ae! cows pasture 
1%” 





Enlargements—Clip this ad. send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Rostpgi. developec 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2 x6” enlarge 
ments. Complete price list and hm bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan's Photo Shop. Dept. P. Paname 
City. Florida. a 

Individual attention each negative guarantees out- 
standing pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints, 25c. 8 
beautiful 6 x 4 enlargements, 35c. Fresh film. Write for 
free mailers and other offers. 24-hour service. Uni- 
versal Photo Service, Box 612Q, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
n.gatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios. Box 3535-B,-Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Genuine Velox fadeless Supertone prints. Roll de- 
veloped and two sets prints and two enlargement coupons, 
25¢e. 10 Reprints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
$1.50. Star Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c. 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Genuine Moen-Tone Finishing approved by thousands 
since 1898. 8 Exposure Roll developed with 16 prints or 
8 enlargements, 25c. Moen Photo Service, 426, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 25c. 
“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service. 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25c — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Eight exposure rolls 25c, over 8 exposure 40c, for one 
Velox print each and Free enlargement coupon. Reprints 
8c, minimum 25c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, lows 

Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Enlarged ‘‘King’’ size, 30c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land aa Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville, N. ¢. 

Let us develop your 8 exposure roll and make a 
briltiant deckle-edge oversize print from each snapshot, 
25¢e. May Studios, Dept. Q63, La Crosse, Wis. 

Three 4x6 enlargements only 35c. Send negatives. 
Rolls developed, 30c. Reprints 3c each. Globe Pho’ 
Service, Dept. 105, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Rolls developed with 8 Enlarged Prints—3%x5 inches 
25c. Enlargement coupon free. Skrudland, 6444-21 
Diversey, Chicago 35 

Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25c; Reprints, 
8c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Film developed, printed, 25c. Reprints 3c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sandhill’s Photo Shop, Southern Pines, 
North Carolina. 


















































Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
seribe needs: immediate reply. Victory, 2930% North- 
western. Chicago 18. 


Roll developed, 8 prints, 2 professional enlargements, 
30c. Reprints 4c. Peerless Photo Shop. LaCrosse, Wis. 

wine ‘snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30c. 
Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 








Tractors—New and used parts. New tires and chains, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. Write for free 
1946 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

New and Used Tractor Parts. Write for big, free 1946 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


U. 8S. Government Jobs! $1,506 to $2,650 year. Many 
examinations in next few months. Unusual opportunity! 
Prepare immediately at home. Full particulars free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. R25, Rochester, 
New York. 





Feeder House Belts for Case Balers. Canvases for 
New Holland. Built to stand the gaff. Catalog free. 
Hudson Machinery Co.. Decatur, Illinois. 





Two graduate aeons for floor supervisor and assistant 
superintendent of nurses. For particulars, contact 
Supt. of Nurses, Lowery Hospital, Salisbury, N. C. 





Pocket Knives are Back. High grade steel, two blades, 
Durable plastic handle. $1.95 postpaid. LaCal Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 7832, Del Valle Station, 15, Los Angles, 
California. 


Brand new Army Saddles, $19.95; Texas Bridle com- 
plete, $4.95; both for $23.95. Refund if dissatisfied. 
Free circular. Schafler, West Copake, New York. 

Brass Dog Tags with your name, address, 25¢ coin, 
5 for $1.00. Collar plates (5 x 2) 35c, 3 for $1.00. Mail 
Products, Box E97, Mendota, Ill. 

“‘Gard’’ Electric — Fly Traps, 
Clocks, Hot Plates, Heaters. Dept. PF, Gardenhour 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Regular $139.50 double harness now on sale for $89.50. 
Free circular. Buggy, express, pony harness. Schafler, 
West Copake, N. Y. 

Free Saddle and Harness Catalogue sent on request. 
Texas Farm Supply Co., 316 Louisiana, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

Brand New Army Riding Saddles, 
Harness Co., South Boston, Virginia. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Keep Your Barn Fly-Free! 50% DDT. One spray- 
ing lasts all summer. Dissolves in water, whitewash, 
water paints. 1 pound, $1.50; 5 pounds, $6.00 prepaid. 
Directions on each package. Graham Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Only one spraying with Greever’s Insect Spray con- 
taining DDT kills flies, mosquitoes, fleas, ete. Effec- 
tive for three to six weeks—often longer. Ask your 
dealer or write Department W, Greever’s Inc., Chil- 
howie, Virginia. 











Insect Killers, Fans, 











$12.50. Llewellyn 











STAMP: 

17 New Issues! This startling collection includes Air- 
mails and commemoratives. The cost? Only 5c with ap- 
provals. Stamp Collector's Service, Dept. SP, Box 325, 
Church Street Annex, New York 8. 


WANTED TO BUY 

Wanted to Buy—Nationally prominent collector pays 
high prices for old envelopes, stamps, used, mailed 
around Civil War times and up to 1900. Many kinds 
wanted. Valuable informtion mailed free. No lists or 
catalogs to sell you. Just write R. Rice, 2652 Asbury 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Wanted 500,000 Pine Cones, 500 Bushels Sweet Gum 
Balls with stems. Send three or four samples of what 
you have and will advise price. H. Ernest Cornwell, 
Milton, Delaware. 


Gold Coins Wanted — We pay good prices. Write 
Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgia. 

Wanted—Antique Weapons, 
Walter Craig, Selma, Alabam 














any kind, any condition. 
a. 





TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did ze ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove 

It is manufacturer’s signa- 
. his acknowledgment has 
created a product he is proud of, and he 
wants the world to know about it. 

Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, 2 
manufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
and advertise a product unless 
built into it the necessary quality to make 
it a “good buy” at the price asked. 


means? 
ture . 


























“SUMMER PICNIC” 


-Etching by Sam Thal. 


POEMS YOU’LL ENJOY: 


Five Winners From 1,405 Entries 


R. Russell Lord has asked me 
to do the final judging in his 


1946 “Poetry Contest.” He 
himself (after days and nights of 
reading the 1,405 entries), James R. 
Simmons (who writes verse) and Mrs. 
Betsy Seymour 
(who is a poetry- 
enthusiast) have al- 
ready made their 
carefully consider- 
ed recommenda- 
tions. 

The task is a wel- 
come one, for I my- 
self am a_ poetry- 
enthusiast. One of 
the things I am most thankful for is 
that my mother early inspired me 
with a love of poetry, especially the 
poetry of aspiration and high en- 
deavor. One of the first poems she 
had me memorize was Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life” with its famous sum- 
mons— 


Dr. Poe 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time; 


Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


And I still re- 
Poets Who Have member a 
Helped Me spring morning 
on the long 
piazza that stretched the entire length 
of our house on the south, and my 
cousin back from the University (with 
his Greek books that seemed such a 
marvel to me) reciting another poem 
which my mother had me memorize 
and which has stayed with me for 
fifty years— 
Live for something; have a purpose 
And that purpose keep in view. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean 
If some star had been their guide 
Might e’en now be riding safely— 
But they drifted with the tide. 
All my life the poets have added tc 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


my happiness—Shakespeare, Burns, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Longfellow, Poe, Lanier, Lowell, 
Whitman; Kipling, and that beloved 
poet of country folks, James Whit- 
comb Riley. I think of poets as 
Heaven-inspired folk who themselves 
discover new mountain-top views of 
Life and Beauty—and then lead us to 
share these visions with them. 


I have also had the 
pleasure of know- 
ing some great 
poets. The famous 
Irish poet, George W. Russell, “AE,” 
was once a charming guest in my 
home. I had a long friendship with 
Edwin Markham who autographed 
for me a copy of his world-famous 
“Man With the Hoe” and wrote out 
for me on the flyleaf of one volume 
his hardly less famous quatrain— 


OUTWITTED 
He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout— 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Five Poets I 
Have Known 


Two other loved friends were John 
Charles McNeill and Dr. Benjamin 
Sledd. Dr. Henry Jerome Stockard 
was another great friend “whose heart 
was sweet with song,” and “The 
Pines” (read it on another page) he 
wrote for The Progressive Farmer. 

Even Longfellow and Lanier seem 
closer to me because I knew Lanier’s 
son and once talked with Longfel- 
low’s daughter. ' 


All this, however, is 
a pretty long pre- 
lude to helping 
judge Mr. Lord's 
“1946 Singing Contest” which I shall 
now proceed to do. 

Four prizes were offered, it will 
be remembered, ($25, $20, $20, $15, 
to which we now add a fifth at $10) 
for the best original poems of not 


Prizewinning 
Poems, 1946 


more than 16 lines on the general 
theme, “Spring and Peace.” There 
follow herewith the five prize poems 
as finally selected . . . and it will be 
noted that there is a very remarkable 
unity about them. The dark shadow 
of the Great War, it is true, looms in 
the background of every poem. And 
yet the general effect is by no means 
unrelieved tragedy. “We Plow To- 
gether Again” tells a father’s joy over 
his returning son. In “Prisoners of 
War” the loss of an unreturning son 
is made bearable by the faith that he 
saved Freedom for his native land— 
and helped the cause of Human Free- 
dom in whatever far-off land his body 
lies. “America Is Yours” calls to a 
soldier son, not yet quite readjusted, 
to re-enter the old life about him, in- 
spired by the pride and gratitude a 
whole nation feels in the Sr of 
our returning GIs. “Meditation on 
Spring” laments war’s ghastly plow- 
ing-down of youth’s legions, but sug- 
gests the hope that it must not happen 
again. And finally (and quite appro- 
priately) as a call to all of us to help 
relieve the ghastly world-tragedy of 
Famine and Starvation growing out 
of war, “Food Will Win the Peace” 
gets our fifth prize. 


WE PLOW TOGETHER AGAIN 
(First Prize) 


I plow the bottom-land flat. 

Bill plows the clay hill, 

Curving each cool furrow 

That it may cup its fill 

Of sweet spring showers 

To ease the dry, hot pain 

Of summer’s shimmering hours. .. . 


More than his safe return, I sought, 
And God’s sparing from harm: 
I prayed that Bill might love still 
The clay-silt, pine-topped farm. 
Today is April-sweet, and life’s a joy: 
We plow together now—me and my 
soldier boy! 
—W. T. Person, Greenwood, Miss. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
(Second Prize) 


Here from this fragrant, red, Ken. 
tucky earth 

They set the plants strange to them 
yesterday— 

These fair-haired aliens 
birth, 

Aloof and lonely, stoop to our rich 
clay. 


of Aryan 


Stoop to Kentucky’s pride, this wide- 
leafed green 

Tobacco that my John set out last 
June, 

(Bared to the sweaty back he was, 
my John, 

His back brown as a berry in the sun.) 


Gravely they move about their wall- 
less prison, 

Smoothing out leaves, 
Johnny’s stead 

The crop his eyes will never see this 
season— 

For Johnny sleeps ’mid far Pacific’s 
dead. 


Yet in Kentucky’s hills his freedom 
lingers, 

And where he now lies—in what dis. 
tant land— 

Freedom will flourish like these plants 
his fingers 

Gently hilled—for any waiting hand. 


—Kate Sidney Tabb, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


sticking in 


AMERICA IS YOURS 
(Third Prize) 


You ought’a walk beneath them pine 
trees, Son; that stand at the head of 
the hollow. 

Listen to spring peepers cryin’ in that 
old waterhole, 

And scuff through last year’s leaves 
where the tobacco bed lies fallow. 

Get that quiet out of your eyes, Boy; go 
see them black-haired girls over on 
Fourpole. 

Take a little walk in the new spring 
night, Son, . . . this is your heritage, 

And the fruit of those years that were 
numbered in minutes— 

All this great, breathless land is yours! 
—Hugh Maxwell, Huntington, W. Va. 


MEDITATION ON SPRING 
(Fourth Prize) 


Spring growth is calm as hushes are 
in church 

When meditating man in peaceful 
search 

For truth is thinking on the Why 
and How 

Of life. From clouds of blossoms on 
each bough 

The winds now spill the petals on 
the plow. 


And man will turn them as he turns 
the soil; 

And as they disappear he will be sad 

That loveliness was but a pale, pink 
breath. . ... 

They may remind him of the way we 
spo” 

The bloom of Youth in war as if we 
had 

The prodigality of spring for Death. 
—Chlo Dickinson, Riviera, Tex. 


FOOD WILL WIN THE PEACE 
(Fifth Prize) 


O farmer, tend with care thy field. 

Guard well the precious scattered 
seed. 

Great God of Harvest, bless the yield 

We dedicate to human need. 


May Nature’s God and man contrive 

To bind with Brotherhood and Bread 
The nations, so there shall survive 

The peace bequeathed us by the 

dead. 

Myrtle J. Hassell, 

Roper, N. C. 

Numerous extracts from other 

superb poems will appear next month 

for which we shall pay the special 

rate of $1 a line as promised. 








Manufacturers of quality steel 
products who desire more in- 
formation on the use of U-S-’S 
Labels are invited to address 
inquiries to United States Steel. 
P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and this label means the Steel is good 


No other material offers the strength, toughness and durability of steel— 
whether for garden tools, refrigerators, porch furniture or farm machinery. 
And when you see the U-S’S Label on any article, you know it’s made of 
quality steel. With steel backed by all the engineering skill and manufac- 
turing knowledge of the world’s foremost steel makers. So look for the 
U-S°S label. It helps you get your money’s worth. 


LISTEN TO the United States Steel Radio Show every Sunday evening. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY +¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION ¢ FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COM. NN. ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








If you want to know about the power and performance of GMC 
military trucks just ask G.I. Joe! He’s seen GMCs perform dozens 
of difficult duties with the different branches of the ‘Service.’ He’s 
watched GMCs pull heavy loads through some of the toughest going 


that cargo vehicles were ever asked to tackle. 


G.I. Joe has heard Army truck drivers and maintenance men praise 
the stamina and dependability of GMC’s powerful “270” engine. 
He knows this praise and the phrase “Army Workhorse” are well 


deserved because he’s seen GMC’s power proved on every front. 


The GMC you own... or the one you buy, in any model from 4 to 
20 tons... can be looked to for comparable rugged, dependable 
performance because its engine is of the same basic design as that 


which powered “the Army’s Workhorse,” nearly 600,000 strong. 


GASOLINE 
TRUCKS Bes 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








